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THE SOCIAL FUTURE. 


BY REV. L. R. FISK. 








HERE is a general expectation of radical 
revolutions soon to take place in the social 
world. The present state of society is 
considered extremely faulty, and the future, it 
is hoped, will correct the evils. A writer incurs 
greater risk in entering on the work of a prophet 
than of a historian. It is safer to affirm what 
has been than what will be. Yet prophecy does 
not always require superhuman foresight. There 
are great principles which regulate events, so 
that the outcome in the future is determined by 
the facts of the present. Solomon has said, 
“The thing that hath been, it is that which 
shall be; and that which is done is that which 
shall be done: and there is no new thing under 
the sun.” If these words are wisely spoken, 
there is no ground for the expectation that some 
sweeping revolution will occur, overturning the 
foundations of society. The comminglings in 
life will doubtless always partake of the same 
elements which now enter into the social fabric. 
As a starting-point, there are these two fac- 
tors, man and woman; and these factors will 
remain as unlike as they are at the present time. 
The progress of civilization will not obliterate 
the mental and esthetic distinctions now so 
marked. Woman, in thought and feeling, intel- 
lect and heart, will continue to be feminine; 
and man will be distinctively masculine. His 
composition is rougher, coarser, tougher; there 
is less of grace of person and refinement of 
being. Woman occupies a place which causes 
us instinctively to treat her with deference. 
Her life is possessed of a species of sacredness 
that sends out influences which impress us with 
the feeling that in some sense she is superior 


to us. It is not quite homage we are led to 
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pay, yet there is a consciousness of lack in us 
of that which gives her the rights of queenly 
rule. In his protection of woman, man is not 
exactly lord, treating her as weaker, and hence 
subordinate; it is rather rough and brawny 
strength recognizing qualities superior to itself, 
and which place his masculine vigor under 
tribute. 

Many of the customs of society grow out of 
that which is inherent in human nature; and, 
therefore, it is impossible to reverse them. 
Man solicits, woman confers ; he seeks favors, 
she grants them. In that which is purely so- 
cial in all civilized Christian lands, this is al- 
ways the order. If in any instance there is a 
deviation from this rule, we esteem it a breach 
of propriety ; and our sense of propriety is not 
an artificial principle, it is instructive and nat- 
ural; no reasoning or so-called system of re- 
form can change it. It is beyond the power of 
philosophy or any scheme of education. My 
meaning will be apparent as we look at partic- 
ulars. 

It will always be the province of man to seek 
the society of woman; never the province of 
woman to seek the society of man. It will de- 
volve on him to propose in marriage ; the reverse 
can never become the custom of the land. He 
will ask the privilege of being her escort, and 
ask it, too, as a favor. Now, all this is nota 
whim of society; it has its roots in human na- 
ture, and will remain esentially as it is. Be- 
cause of these things, complaints sometimes 
come to us from the class thus honored. They 
say, Our freedom is restricted; we are hedged 
about by artificial constraints; it is a social 
tyranny that ought to be abolished. Such dec- 
larations are in conflict with the very principle 
on which woman holds her high position in the 
social world. The attitude of a suitor is a 
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recognition of the eminence of the person from 
whom a favor is sought. Let woman become the 
suitor, and you say it is not feminine ; but it is 
not feminine, simply because she has come down 
from the throne of a queen to occupy the posi- 
tion of a suppliant. A woman who would do 
this is despised, since she brings herself to the 
low level of man. The custom of society, as 
now existing, is a tribute to her worth and ele- 
vation in the social scale. To say of any lady 
that she is masculine, is more than a doubtful 
compliment. However strong her intellectual 
powers, we insist that she shall be womanly, 
not simply as befitting her sex, but as preserv- 
ing in the world elements of power which make 
the race better and nobler. 

Now, no form of education can invert the so- 
cial relations which man and woman sustain to 
each other, and it can not put them on the same 
plane.. She may enter the political arena, she 
may vole, attend conventions, hold office, and 
make partisan speeches, or she may turn her 
attention to pursuits not usually followed by 
her ; she may practice law, sit on juries, or oc- 
cupy the bench ; she may enter the lecture-field, 
engage in professional competition of any kind 
with man; but in these directions, she can go 
only so far as they are compatible with that 
which is womanly in her nature. If these 
fields of ambition and labor do not require her 
to surrender any thing which belongs to her in 
distinction from man, such ambitions are proper, 
and will be ultimately realized ; but should it be 
necessary for her to suppress her womanly in- 
stincts and become as man, nature has reared 
barriers which few can overcome or will desire 
to surmount. Revolutions which are destruc- 
tive of the foundation principles of human life 
will be sure to fail; no amount of agitation or 
even legislation can give them success. There- 
fore we say that woman will still be woman, and 
we will treat her with that deference which the 
natural modesty, delicacy, and refinement of 
her being inspire within us. No fear need be 
entertained that she will get very far out of her 
distinctive sphere. Whatever she does, will be 
done as a woman, and in a womanly way; and 
far beyond this she will not go. 

Hence, man will always show woman peculiar 
respect, more in the future than in the past ; for 
this the spirit of Christianity will promote, not 
destroy. He will maintain more than ordinary 
decorum in her presence ; the special blandish- 
ments of life will be displayed in her society ; 
he will be more polite to her than to his fellow- 
man ; he will show her honors which are not so 
fully rendered to those of his own sex. Thus, 
in thé future as now, man will rise for her on 








the railroad-train, in the street-car, cn the 
steamboat. To her-will his words be more 
circumspect and deferential in the social gath- 
ering, not for flattery, but because impelled by 
an instinctive tendency to acknowledge the 
worth of those womanly qualities of heart and 
character which she possesses. In his deport- 
ment toward her, there will be numberless acts 
performed which are special tokens of respect. 
In the general relations of the two, there will 
and can be no radical social revolution. 

We have not, in this country, any system of 
caste sanctioned and upheld by the religion of 
the land, as in India; we have no titled aris- 
tocracy resting on political foundations, as in 
England and other European countries; yet 
we have our caste and aristocracy not less than 
the East, and as firmly intrenched in society, 
Indeed, the progress of civilization and the arts 
is rapidly undermining the caste of Brahmin- 
ism; and, any day, some bold stroke of Jegisla- 
tion may sweep away forever those artificial 
distinctions which the governments of the Old 
World have made, putting all on the same 
level. But it is doubtful if political revolutions, 
the progress of civilization, and Christianity, all 
combined, would be able, for many years, to 
uproot our American aristocracy. It is a wild 
dream, this looking for the day when there will 
be entire social equality or social unity. It is 
one thing to make all equal before the law— 
the rich and the poor, the ruler and the sub- 
ject—to establish conditions of political equality 
as between both sexes, and persons of every 
race and color, but quite another to secure a 
condition of social oneness in the human family. 
The tendencies of our civilization are not 
toward equality in social life. There is the 
development of many evils which we seem pow- 
erless to arrest. Even the Christian religion 
supplies but a partial check; and it certainly 
will not effect a thorough revolution until all 
hinderances are overcome in the promised mil- 
lennium. 

There is bound to be a great aristocracy of 
wealth—an aristocracy based solely on the fact 
of pecuniary opulence. To get into this circle, 
noble descent is not necessary, mental culture 
is not necessary, business integrity is not nec- 
essary, and scarcely moral respectability. This 
form of aristocracy is the most senseless that 
can be imagined; and yet it is sure to exist. 
Nothing pampers pride more than money. Its 
possessor assumes superiority over those who 
are not so fortunate. Surely, it is presumption 
to approach a rich man on terms of equality ; 
and it is marked condescension in him to treat 
you with familiarity. We therefore find nearly 
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impassable walls reared between the rich and 
the poor. But, did the evil stop with the fact 
of social inequality, it would be far less serious 
than it now is. Deep-seated suspicions, and 
even dislikes, grow out of this state of affairs— 
bitter antipathies, which sometimes peril the 
peace of communities. 

Our civilization is not pouring plenty into the 
lap of all. A few amass large fortunes; many 
remain extremely poor, though there is quite an 
extensive class who hold a middle position be- 
tween the two; but the tendency is, in a marked 
degree, toward extremes. Having no law of 
primogeniture, we should expect that, from the 
constant division of estates, there would be a 
somewhat uniform distribution of property. But 
it is not so. Railroad monopolies, banking 
combinations, manufacturing schemes, licit or 
illicit, are throwing the wealth of the land into 
the hands of the smaller number ; and the prob- 
ability is, this will occur more in the future than 
the past. The strides made in this direction, 
the last ten or twelve years, are certainly alarm- 
ing. The inequalities in this country, where all 
are said to be on a level, are likely to become 
greater than in the Old World, where estates 
are entailed. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that a dangerous spirit of communism should 
begin to appear, threatening us with serious 
evils. One vicious tendency begets another 
even more vicious. Hence, in this regard, the 
outlook into coming years is not very hopeful. 

There are other influences which will exert a 
molding power upon society. Particularly is 
this true of our educational appliances. Their 
action is twofold. So far as the educational 
spirit and work secure the general culture of the 
people, there will be an abolition of distinctions. 
Our public-school systems help to mold the 
people in this channel. Equal intelligence 
would overcome many artificial distinctions, 
and weaken the ties existing in the aristocracy 
of money. Upon the whole, the progress of 
education is doubtless conservative, arresting, 
in a measure, the tendency to extremes. 

But no system of mental culture will elevate 
the entire community to the same level. A few 
will outstrip all the rest, and gain an eminence 
justly entitling them to the konors of the public. 
And from this necessarily arises an aristocracy 
built on community of thought, sympathy in the 
work performed, and isolation from the great 
mass of the people. While the number in this 
class will gradually increase, they stand as a 
beacon pointing the way upward, inspiring those 
whose work is scholastic to struggle toward the 
eminence thus brought to their view. 

It 1s evident the Churches exert a large meas- 





ure of influence over society. I speak not now 
of Christianity, which promotes the sentiment 
and spirit of brotherhood, but of ecclesiasticism, 
which breaks the unit into fragments. Practi- 
cally, we get innumerable circles, socially dis- 
tinct, each uninterested in the other, and perhaps 
cherishing hostility. With the growth of this 
evil, Protestantism has been closely identified, 
if not, indeed, the parent of the same. The so- 
cial distinctions and alienations in the Romish 
Church are much less than among Protestant 
sects. This is one of the strong arguments 
used against us. Ecclesiastical jealousies, and 
hence social hostilities, do certainly weaken our 
power for good, and proclaim the imperfection 
of our methods of religious propagandism. Per- 
haps there will always be different religious 
organizations moving nearly parallel with each 
other; but to look with envious eyes across the 
line, upon those professing the same general 
faith, comes not of Christ, but of him who would 
introduce innumerable jars into the Church of 
God. When Christianity shall be fully reflected 
in the lives of the professed followers of the 
Savior; when denominational lines shall sink 
almost out of sight; when not only the rich and 
the poor come to one communion-table, but no 
Church rites are barriers to the same; when 
the oneness of brotherhood shall be recognized, 
whatever sectarian names may exist,—then will 
artificial social distinctions give way to that 
which is higher and mightier than they. 

It is evident the day of great social revolu- 
tions is not very near at hand, Wealth will 
continue to domineer, poverty will gaze on the 
pageantry of money with envious mien, extrava- 
gance will flaunt her banners of assumed roy- 
alty in the face of the people, social caste will 
be deeply rooted in the customs of the land; 
and, while minor differences will change, the 
civilized world will move on very much as at 
the present day. Yet we fondly hope that, with 
the progress of time, there will come a more 
general intelligence, a juster appreciation of 
that which is meritorious in life, a growth of the 
sentiment of universal brotherhood, which will 
hold in check the anti-social tendencies which- 
spring from artificial and unnatural distinctions 
among men. 


——_e—__———_ 
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CHILDHOOD is like a mirror, catching and 
reflecting images from all around it. Remem- 
ber that an impious or profane sentence, uttered 
by a parent’s lip, may operate on the young 
heart like a careless spray of water thrown on 
polished steel, staining it with rust which no 
after-scouring can efface. 
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BERTHOLD AUERBACH, THE GER- 
MAN POET. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF EMIL DANNEBERG, BY J. F. HURST. 





AR in the Schwarzwald (Black Forest), 

and high up in the mountains, where the 

fir-trees wave against the blue sky, there 
lies the little village of Nordstetten. Its 
people, separated from the stir and bustle of 
the world, maintain themselves by agriculture 
and the rearing of cattle, after the custom of 
their ancestors. Rough as their mountains and 
strong as the great firs of their native country, 
they are the real Black Foresters who, scorning 
all the storms of the times, have remained un- 
changed for centuries; so that even the inces- 
sant progress of culture has not been able to 
disturb their traditional customs to any great 
extent, Before high-roads and railroads gave 
the means of communication between the plains 
and the inhabitants of the mountains, few trav- 
elers found their way to these mountains and 
ravines; but now, when the railway has been 
brought to the town of Zorb, within an hour’s 
journey of Nordstetten, and its communication 
has made known the romantic beauty of the 
Schwarzwald Mountains, no Schwarzwald tour- 
ist passes unseen the village of Nordstetten. 
Thousands annually make -their pilgrimage 
thither from far and near; for the little spot 
of earth which was long unknown to the outer 
world, is now become a place of renown, not 
only to the Father-land, not only “so weit aie 
deutsche Zunge klingt,” but in the remote coun- 
tries of the world. It is the birth-place of one 
of the most genial poets Of our time. 

Berthold Auerbach was born at Nordstetten, 
in the Black Forest of Wiirtemberg, on the 28th 
of February, 1812. He is of Jewish parentage, 
and of his brothers and sisters only a few are 
still living. He received his first instruction in 
the village school of his native place ; but later 
entered a Jewish school which was erected 
there. The worthy teacher, Bernhard Frank- 
furter, whom Auerbach honors to this day, put 
a just estimate on the talents of his scholar, 
‘and exercised an important influence on the 
development of the poet. As his parents, at 
the advice of his teacher, intended to devote 
him to the study of Jewish theology, he studied 
the Talmud at an early age, and when thirteen, 
entered the Talmud School at Hechingen, where 
he remained two years, and then went to the 
Jewish Theological School, at Carlsruhe, for 
his further development as a rabbi. There, 
among other studies, he undertook that of the 
Latin language, which he had commenced in 
Nordstetten. He also spent some hours of the 








day at the gymnasium of that place. The im- 
pressions and remembrances of this period of 
his life the poet has given expression to in his 
“Ivo, der Hajrle.” In the Spring of 1830, he 
again returned to his native country, and after 
a short period of private instruction, he entered 
the first class in the gymnasium at Stuttgart, 
Two years afterward, in 1832, we find him a 
student of jurisprudence, in the University of 
Tubingen ; but he soon turned from this study 
to become a pupil of David Strauss, who then 
presided over the philosophy of Hegel. The 
fame of Schelling caused the young man to go 
to Munich, at Easter, in 1833, in order to con- 
tinue his philosophical studies which, however, 
soon suffered an interruption. 

The youth of Germany were at that time full 
of schemes of progress and free government, 
The magistrates, however, were suspicious of 
the “young, bold seed,” and Auerbach, as a 
sprout of that seed, was complicated in some 
disturbance of students, and was arrested at 
Munich. He accordingly spent three months 
in prison in the Winter of that year, in the 
Hohen-Asperg, in Wiirtemberg, which had been 
made celebrated as the place where the poet 
Christian Schubart had spent ten years’ impris- 
onment, from 1777 to 1787. Being again at 
liberty, Auerbach went to Heidelberg, where he 
completed his studies during the years 1834 
and 1835. He became a zealous disciple of the 
historians Schlosser and Gervinus. Both these 
excellent scholars manifested especial partiality 
for the young and striving student ; and at that 
time was laid the foundation of that intimate 
friendship which, at a later period, existed be- 
tween Auerbach and these two learned men. 
During his residence at Heidelberg, Auerbach 
made his first appearance as a writer, by the 
publication of a large historical work, under 
the pseudonym of Th Ch r, the pro- 
ceeds from which enabled him to carry on his 
studies. 

The first work under his own name—“ The 
jews and the Latest Literature,” a critical essay 
by Berthold Auerbach, Stuttgart, 1836—ap- 
peared in the strife of that time in which Wolf- 
gang Menzel, like Richard Wagner of to-day, 
railed at all endeavors for improvement coming 
from the Jews; and stamped Gutskow, Laube, 
Mundt, Winparg, and others, as followers of the 
Mosaic legislation. This first experiment was 
followed, in the year 1837, by the romance of 
“Spinoza,” and a short time later, during his 
residence at Frankfort-on-the-Main, by that of 
“Dichter and Kaufmann” (Poet and Trades- 
man.) 

In the year 1840, we find Auerbach in Bona, 
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engaged in the translation of the complete 
works of Spinoza from the Latin, which ap- 
peared in five volumes in 1841. From that pe- 
riod dates his intimate friendship with Freili- 
grath, who at that time lived at Unkel, on the 
Rhine, of which Auerbach, in his speech on 
Ferdinand Freiligrath, delivered on the 7th of 
September, 1867, gave so eloquent a proof. 
During his residence in Bonn, the plan of his 
“Village Stories” was also projected. Auer- 
bach himself says concerning it: “When I 
received the news of the death of my father (in 
the Summer of 1840), I wandered for several 
days alone through the Liebengebirge. Deeply 
moved by a longing for home, I wrote out the 
plan of the first twelve “Village Stories” under 
the great beeches, by Plittersdorf. I went to 
Freiligrath. I must have related to him very 
obscurely the plans that were in my head; for 
they were not distinct in my own mind.” 

Two years afterward, Freiligrath greeted, from 
St. Goar, the complete edition of these “ Dorf- 
geschichten” (Village Stories)—which had al- 
ready appeared in numbers—with that charming 
poem of his, of which we can only give the fol- 
lowing strophes : 

‘That is a book! I can indeed not tell 
How it has seized right deep my inmost soul ; 
How by ¢&is leaf this heart of mine was struck, 
And how by ¢hat one | was nigh v’erwhelmed ; 
How | at that was forced to bite my lips, 
And how, again, I was obliged to smile! 
All these things have in you alone succeeded: 
Because in life you let your labor ripen. 
What freshly hath sprung forth from out of life, 
Will, even as life itse'f, seize hold of us; 


And right and left, with pleasure and with pain, 
Will take by storm the generous human heart.” 


Auerbach’s “ Dorfgeschichten” disclosed to 
narrative poetry a new sphere of national ma- 
terial, and made an epoch by its form as well as 
its subject-matter; for it appeared at a time 
when, in consequence of the continued suppres- 
sion of public life in Germany, literature had 
come to a complete state of lassitude, so that 
even the most prominent poets of that time 
considered the gift of poesy as a misfortune. 
But “what freshly hath sprung forth from out 
of life, will, even as life itself, seize hold of us.” 
These words of the poet verified themselves. 
The “ Dorfgeschichten ” had the most complete 
success, and, in a short time, made the author 
of it the popular favorite of the Germans. It 
introduced us once more to that genuine life of 
the people, which had been lost in the past pe- 
riod by the romantic endeavors of “ Young 
Germany.” Auerbach is, in the molding and 
description of his forms, more subjective than 
objective ; but forms, like facts, are capable of 
distinct meaning, and stand there by themselves 





alone in all their freshness and life. One is 
surprised at their great simplicity and artistic 
rounding off, as well as at their profundity and 
spiritual apprehension. The thoughts and rep- 
resentations are joined to a work of art, in 
which we see the mind of the poet, who has ob- 
served the world in all its depths and grandeur. 

The importance of Auerbach does not con- 
sist in the fact that he has created in his “ Dorf- 
geschichten” a new kind of poetry, for in this 
he has been anticipated; nor in the objects 
which he has created, for in the description of 
the people of the provinces and in certain pe- 
culiarities of style, he is even outdone by 
others; but his strength lies in the ind and 
manner of his creations. For many years he 
was the only one who held that the first prin- 
ciple of art is to submerge the artist in his ob- 
ject, a merit all the more striking, since the 
very opposite idea had, for a long time held 
sway. 

Many have tried to imitate Auerbach, but 
without success. His “Village Stories” are 
not only translated into every living language, 
and have thus become the common wealth of 
all people, but they have given the material for 
other forms of literature. We shall mention 
here only the dramatizing of one of the most 
beautiful of these poems, the “Frau Pro- 
fessorin” (The Lady Professor), by Charlotte 
Birch-Pfeiffer, and called, “ Dorf und Stadt” 
(Village and Town). The poet gave ulterance 
to his pain at this in the “ Europa,” in which he 
said that the putting of this piece on the stage 
gave him as much pain as it must give a father 
to see his favorite child among mountebanks. 

From 1840, Auerbach lived a wandering life. 
We see him, in 1842, in Mayence; in 1843, in 
Carlsruhe and Baden-Baden ; in 1844 and 1845, 
in Leipsic, Berlin, or Dresden; and from the 
Winter of 1846-1847, in Breslau. In the latter 
place, he married Auguste Schreiber, daughter 
of the banker Schreiber, and then settled in 
Heidelberg. There Auerbach spent many 
happy days, his affectionate wife sympathizing 
with the character and retiring ways of her hus- 
band. But he was not destined to be so for- 
tunate in his domestic life as in his literary pro- 
ductions. After a brief period of ten months, his 
marriage was rudely severed by the death of 
his devoted companion. 

After her death, Auerbach again commenced 
his wandering life. He first went back to 
Breslau, and from there, in the Autumn of 1848, 
to Vienna. To his residence in the latter city, 
we owe his “ Tage-buch aus Wien,” which ap- 
peared in 1849, and the tragedy, “ Andreas 
Hofer,” in 1850. There he married Nina 
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Landesmann, daughter of the deceased banker, 
Landesmann, and sister of the romance-writer 
of the Wiener Presse, under the pseudonym of 
Hieronymus Lorm. 

After a short wedding tour, Auerbach settled 
with his young wife in Dresden, which he made 
his permanent residence, and gave himself up 
entirely to his literary labors. There followed, 
in quick succession, “ Neues Leben” (New Life), 
in 1851; two other volumes of “ Village Stories” 
in 1852; and, in separate editions, the beautiful, 
unsurpassable “ Barfussle,” the pearl of the 
“Village Histories,” in 1855; “ Deutsche 
Abende,” first series, 1858; ‘“ Edelweiss” in 
1859, and “Joseph im Schnee” in 1860. From 
the years 1845 to 1848, appeared, besides 
“Schrift und Volk” (Writing and People), in 
1846, a series of people’s almanacs, under the 
title, “Der Gevattersmann,” whose contents 
were particularly designed for the country peo- 
ple, and’ had much influence. As the poet had, 
in his “ Village Stories,” found the right way to 
make the higher classes acquainted with the 
humbler ranks of society, so he had now dis- 
covered a way of influencing the people in a 
stricter sense. During the four years of its 
appearance, the “ Gevattersmann” became the 
household treasure of every rural hearth in 
Middle and South Germany. The series was, 
at a later period, collected and issued in a com- 
plete form, under the name of “Schatzkaslein 
des Gevattersmannes” (Treasure-chest of the 
Gossipman), first in a separate edition, and 
then in the complete works of Berthold Auer- 
bach (22 volumes; Cotta, Stuttgart, 1858). 
In 1848, there appeared a counterpart to the 
“ Gevattersmann,” with the title of “ Berthold 
Auerbach’s Volkskalender,” under the co-opera- 
tive management of the first scholars and artists 
of Germany ; but it, unfortunately, only reached 
its second issue. 

If the “ Village Stories” gave a representation 
of the life of the people in an arfistic form, for 
the educated, the “‘ Volkskalender” gave a rep- 
resentation, not of the life of the people, but of 
the entire movement of the time. It was a note- 
worthy sign of progress, that a talented writer 
like Auerbach should stake his name in pro- 
ducing a book for the people, not, as is too often 
the case, to teach to-day what yesterday was so 
hardly and superficially acquired, but to instruct 
them, to strengthen their hearts, to teach them 
independence of mind, and to excite in them 
thankfulness for daily blessings. 

Since the year 1860, Auerbach has resided 
with his family—consisting of one son by his 
first marriage, and two sons and a daughter by 
his second—in Berlin. During the Simmer 
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months, however, he generally resides in South 
Germany, on his native soil. His latest publi- 
cations are, “ Auf die Héhe” (On the Heights), 
“Deutsche Abende” (German Evenings), 1867; 
and the “ Landhaus am Rhein” (Country House 
on the Rhine), 1869. 

Berthold Auerbach is the most popular Ger- 
man writer of the present time. What qualifies 
him for his high position is his love and esteem 
for the people, but more especially his honest 
manner of expressing his opinions and feelings, 
without prejudice or restraint. The politician 
may complain about the position of Germany; 
but, whoever looks on the past ten years froma 
higher point of view, will rejoice to see the 
progress there has been in education and 
morals. It can be truly said of Auerbach, that 
he is a poet, a deep thinker, and a well-wishing, 
true-hearted man, who seeks, by his writings, 
to have a good and lasting influence on the 
people. He belongs to the few writers, the end 
and aim of whose lives are the culture and ma- 
terial elevation of the people. Most popular au- 
thors strive, first of all, to amuse their readers— 
few to teach them. In order to do this, the author 
must not stand on the height of contemplation 
only, but he must also have the power to portray 
what he thinks. The man who would be our 
teacher must have closely observed the period 
just passed as well as the present. He must 
know the possibilities of his race, and under- 
stand the necessity of development. Not a 
little assiduity and tenacity of purpose are nec- 
essary in order to know minds 4nd hearts in 
palace and cottage, and to see what was, is, and 
will be. But when these are known, all illusions 
cease with reference to right, custom, and birth. 
But, besides understanding, a true heart is nec- 
essary, in order, in all classes of human society, 
to sympathize deeply with the joys and sorrows 
of one’s fellow-men. Such a heart must be 
sympathetic in happiness and unhappiness, in 
laughter and tears, in joy and sorrow ; for every 
pleasure have a higher elevation, and for every 
sorrow a heartier comfort. 

In conclusion, it is necessary that the poet 
should know how to bring, in a clear, concise, 
and comprehensive form, what the understand- 
ing has sought out and the heart has experi- 
enced. That is, however, given to few; and 
fewer still are chosen! Therefore, so many, in 
other respects skillful and experienced authors, 
who have attempted to succeed as popular writ- 
ers, have spoiled the effect they intended to 
produce by something insipid, odd, or distorted 
in their descriptions and forms. Ifwe wander 
through the fields of literature, we only meet 
here and there with a form to which, with good 
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conscience, we can give the title of a teacher of 
the people. Auerbach is not only a poet, he is, 
above all, a teacher of the people, who devotes 
his time to making known that which he consid- 
ers of importance to be known. His works ma- 
ture slowly, in order to last the longer; and the 
pauses which lie between the appearance of the 
single works only increase the desire of the 
public again to meet its old favorite. 





MAR SABA TO JERICHO. 


BY HENRY T. COOK. 








REAKING up camp in the Holy Land 
was always a time of great bustle and ex- 
citement, and for a few moments it would 

seem as though the Arab mule-drivers and 
servants possessed life and activity ; for, laying 
aside their customary indolence and lack of ani- 
mation, they would work most expeditiously in 
striking the tents and preparing for the day’s 
march. Long before the, sun was up, on the 
morning after our halt at Mar Saba, we were 
astir and in our saddles; and while the men 
were engaged in destroying the evidences of our 
late encampment, we sat watching them almost 
in amazement at the unexpected celerity of 
movement which they had so suddenly devel- 
oped; for, in an incredibly short space of time, 
tents and camp equipage, bags and valises, pro- 
visions and water, were strapped upon the backs 
of the patient animals, and we were soon ready 
to take up our line of travel. It was not yet 
sunrise when we bade adieu to our last night’s 
halting-place, and turned our backs on the 
lonely convent of Mar Saba, whose gray tow- 
ers and rugged walls seemed cold and cheer- 
less in the early light. For a portion of the 
way, we were obliged to retrace our steps, re- 
turning down the valley, whose sides had seemed 
so steep and dangerous on the preceding day. 
Our ride, for many miles, was one of the most 
uninteresting and wearisome that it has ever 
been my lot to accomplish, as the road, white 
at times, and again fading into indistinctness, 
led over a country arid and devoid of vegeta- 
tion, and totally waterless. Up-hill and down- 
hill we wandered, winding along the edges of 
abrupt precipices, and again galloping, for a few 
moments, over a sandy plateau. Not a tree or 
shrub, not a spire of grass, was to be seen, and 
the eye became weary and the brain dull 
through the constant contrast of clear sky and 
yellow earth. The sun, when it did arise, and 
had escaped from the few rosy clouds that en- 
tangled it in the early morning, beat down 
upon us with relentless fury, and assisted the 





landscape in preparing us for our approach to 
the Sea of Asphaltum. 

Very glad were we when range after range of 
barren hills had been left behind us, and we 
stood on the brow of a plateau overlooking the 
plain of the Jordan and the shining sheet of 
water to the southward. Like any thing save 
the landscape of desolation did it seem to our 
tired senses, with its green grass, waving trees, 
and limpid waters ; and we started down the.de- 
clivity with fresh spirits and renewed energies, 
to find that from the base of the cliff extended 
another weary mass of sand and earth, through 
which we could make but slow and toilsome 
progress, as it was seamed and furrowed by 
ravines, worn deep and steep by the mountain 
torrents that descend through them in the rainy 
season. In many cases, they were so numer- 
ous, and so treacherous in character, that the 
banks would cave beneath us, and our horses 
were in constant danger of falling back upon us. 
This desert expanse overpassed, we reached the 
fertile plain of the Jordan, where oleanders rus- 
tled as we rode between them, afd freighted the 
air with their fragrance, and where a delicate 
kind of a grass, ornamented with silken tassels 
of feathery softness, brushed against our faces. 
The change from our late position was most 
delightful, and we were inclined to make the 
most of it, so started off at a gallop, and, 
threading in and out among the underbrush, 
started for the water, till recalled into life by the 
shrill cries of our sheik, who, having us in 
charge, and being answerable to the pacha for 
our safety, was not at all desirous that any of 
the party should fall into the hands of ambushed 
Bedouins. 

If any of us had expected to behold a scene 
of utter desolation and dreariness in the Dead 
Sea and its surroundings, he must have been 
disappointed, for nothing of the kind met our 
vision. On the contrary, our first impres- 
sions were those of a lovely lake, set among 
mountains, whose graceful contour and warm, 
rich colors suggested beauty, and whose 
rocky sides, mirrored in the glassy surface 
beneath, carried the memory back to the 
shores of the peerless Italian lakes; and it 
was some time before we denoted and felt the 
absence of vegetation and foliage in perfecting 
this otherwise pleasing landscape. Before us 
stretched the blue expanse of the Lake of As- 
phaltum, its smooth waters unruffled by billow or 


wavelet, while, girding it about as with a mass. 


of red sandstone, were the Mountains of Moab, 
that, seen by the hazy light of that Winter 
morning, seemed soft and delicate in outline, 


harmonizing most forcibly with the scenery of: 
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Palestine, and whose peaks, rising in the trans- 
parent ether above, filled us with conjectures as 
to which was Pisgah, from which Moses had ob- 
tained his glimpses of the Promised Land ; and 
we wondered which one had been made sacred 
by the choice of the angels in providing him 
with a sepulcher.. To the southward stretched 
the sea, walled in by its towering mountain 
ranges, which, converging in the dim distance, 
seemed to meet, and form an impassable barrier 
for the briny waste, while its calm bosom ex- 
tended before us, without motion or sign of life, 
as a vast sheet of glass, till, in the dim distance, 
it appeared to meet the mist hanging over the 
lower end of the lake, which obscured the re- 
mote landscape from our view, and gave free 
scope to the fancy for imagining the wonders to 
be revealed to the daring traveler who first 
penetrates into that section of Judea, now over- 
run by hostile Bedouins, and as yet unexplored 
by scientist or scholar; for the southern shore 
of the Dead Sea is at present as a sealed book; 
and although conjecture has been rife as to its 
character, and many have even affirmed that 
the sites of Sodom and Gomorrah are still dis- 
coverable, no one, I believe, has had the courage 
or hardihood to unravel the mystery which en- 
velops it, and veils it more completely from en- 
lightened research than does the mist that 
hangs over it. 

The shores of the Dead Sea, at the point upon 
which we stood, bore evidence that the waters 
before us were symbolical of death and decay, 
as no grass or shrub grew upon them, no wild 
rice or salt meadow-grass extended into them, 
but all was desolate and dreary, and the heavy 
swash of the scarcely perceptible swell upon the 
beach washed upon a shell-less shore, and over 
bits of asphaltum and pumice-stone. 

As it was high noon when we had finished 
our investigations of the sea, the servants spread 
our lunch upon the hot sands, and served up to 
us a repast scarcely in keeping with the arid 
and sterile features of the scenery about us; 
and, with the exception that the sun poured 
down upon our table with —.mitigated fury, and 
that our earthen jars of water had become al- 
most tepid from the same cause, we enjoyed 
the meal with an appetite that only hungry 
travelers can understand, and then set forth on 
the continuation of our journey with renewed 
vigor. The path from the Dead Sea to the 
Jordan led through a portion of the fertile valley 
of that famous river, and we were soon riding 
amid copses of oleander and mimosa trees, 
whose shade was most acceptable. and the fra- 
grance of whose flowers made the air redolent 
with perfume. An hour’s ride from our late 





halting-place brought us to the banks of the 
River Jordan, whose very waters and shores 
seemed holy in our eyes through the associa. 
tions connected with them, although we did not 
fall upon our knees in adoration, as do the 
thousands of pilgrims who yearly visit it. Stand. 
ing upon the banks of the river, gazing over its 
swiftly flowing waters, we felt that we were on 
holy ground, and that it was good to be there; 
for, from the early days of Jewish history, far 
back to the times of Moses, had this river 
flowed onward to bury itself in the heavy and 
death-like waves of the Dead Sea; and during 
the centuries when the Jews reigned as the most 
enlightened people of the world, was it associ- 
ated with all the triumphs and glories of the 
tribes of Israel. Uniting, as it does, the scenes 
of both the Old and the New Testaments, no 
man, whether he be Jew or Gentile, can fail to 
be inflenced by the sacred memories of the 
spot, and he will be unimaginative, and totally 
incapable of being impressed by the memorable 
places in the world’s history, who will not reflect 
upon the wonderful events that have occurred up- 
on the banks of this swiftly flowing and turbulent 
stream. Here, in the dim ages of the Hebrew su- 
premacy, had come armies and vast nations, on 
their way upto Jerusalem. Hither rode Naaman 
of Syria, to wash in this unimportant river of Ju- 
dea, to be cleansed from a disease which the 
limpid waters of his own peerless Abana and 
Pharpar had been helpless to heal. Here, too, 
had stood the prophet Elijah, and, with uplifted 
mantle, had smitten the waves on either side 
till they rolled away, leaving a dry pathway over 
which he passed, to be caught up on the oppo- 
site side in a chariot of fire. And to this spot 
had come, nineteen centuries ago, Jesus of Naz- 
areth, to be baptized in its life-giving waters, 
while the Spirit of God came down in the si- 
militude of a Jove, and, hovering over his head, 
spake as with a voice from heaven, “This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
And although, through the lapse of ages, the 
multitude who beheid that glorious sight, and 
He, too, to whom the blessing came, have 
passed away from earth, that Divine recogni- 
tion of a Divine Son still is heard throughout 
the world, and that voice has survived the ages, 
and proclaims his kinship with God as clearly 
to-day as it did in that early morning of Chris- 
tianity to the assembled multitude of men and 
women who, by Divine privilege, were permitted 
to witness so wonderful a sight, and hear so 
marvelous an acknowledgment of heavenly grace 
and heirship. 

The spot at which we halted is known as the 
ford of the Jordan, being the only point for 
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many miles at which the water is of sufficient 
shallowness to permit passage to the other side. 
It is also the Mecca to which the thousands of 
annual pilgrims come to bathe, and be made 
clean of sin and transgression. The banks 
were abrupt and steep, and overgrown with a 
dense thicket of trees, among which oleanders, 
mimosas, and a feathery sort of shrub predom- 
inated, making the air fragrant with the aroma 
of flowers and leaves, and affording a cool and 
refreshing shade from the heat of the afternoon 
sun. Between these banks of green and bloom- 
ing trees runs the river, at this point about a 
hundred yards in width, its muddy and foaming 
waters rushing swiftly forward to mingle with 
the heavy and silent expanse of the Dead Sea. 

Finding the shade of the trees and shrubs 
most refreshing, we lingered for hours watching 
the turbulent stream that had so recently left 
the quiet basin of the Sea of Galilee, and being 
fanned by the breezes that rustled through the 
foliage, and which showered down upon us the 
silken tassels of the reed-like grasses that waved 
gracefully to and fro. The shadows were be- 
ginning to sweep down the serrated declivities 
of the distant hills of Judea, when we once more 
mounted our horses, and set out for our camp, 
which had preceded us to the ruined town of 
Jericho. Shortly after bidding adieu to the 
Jordan, we struck a well-marked and, for that 
portion of the world, a broad and evidently 
much traveled road, worn smooth and distinct 
by the feet of camels and Bedouin horses. On- 
ward it stretched over the broad expanse of 
greensward, like a ribbon of light, seeming to 
lead in the dim distance to a heap of ruins, over 
which a solitary palm-tree stood sentinel. Our 
journey during the day had been slow and 
tedious, as we had labored through sand, and 
had ascended and descended wadys, till the 
continuation of that method of locomotion had 
become vastly monotonous, and our steeds had 
seemed to rebel against the slow and wearisome 
pace which we had maintained. But here, 
with the broad tract of open country stretch- 
ing before us, there was no necessity for such 
slow and tedious progress ; so we gave free rein 
to our animals, and set off on the wings of the 
wind for our encampment. I shall never forget 
that grand gallop in the valley of the Jordan! 
I rode an iron-gray Arab steed, strong and sup- 
ple, filled with life and fire; and when I loosed 
the rein, and pressed his sides with the heavy 
and sharp-pointed iron stirrup, which the Bedou- 
ins use in lieu of a spur, he darted forward like a 
flash, soon gaining and leading the van. With 
his nostrils thrown forward, snuffing the air, 
and his beautiful long mane floating in the wind, 





he kept his course, unmindful of all my efforts 
to check him. Forward and onward he flew, 
as though impelled by the force of electricity, 
seeming not to touch the earth, but rather as 
though skimming over its surface. As soon as 
I realized that he was determined to finish his 
gallop, I gave myself up to the enjoyment of 
this lightning ride, and, for many minutes, ex- 
perienced the novel sensation of gliding swiftly 
forward without effort or apparent motive power. 
So gentle was the movement of my Bucephalus, 
that a rushing of wind, the rapid backward 
passage of the trees, and an almost impercepti- 
ble rocking motion, were the only sensations I 
felt to tell me that I was flying through the air 
with the celerity that none but an Arabian horse 
can attain. 

So exhilarating was our horse-back ride, and 
so high did our spirits rise in consequence, 
that we were sorry when the ruined walls of 
the castle of Jericho, with the tufted coronet 
of its solitary palm standing in mournful vigi! 
over its desolation, rose before our pathway; 
and we descended from our foaming steeds well 
satisfied with the glorious canter which they 
had given us, bearing us, as it were, upon the 
pinions of the wind, from the sacred banks of 
the Jordan to our evening camp by the jackal- 
haunted ruins of once powerful Jericho. 
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BY JULIA COLMAN, 


“ OME right in,” said the cheery voice of 
Mrs. May, when she saw me hesitating 
on the threshold of the family sitting- 

room. 

“But you are busy,” said I, glancing at the 
table covered with newspapers, and surrounded 
by the children. 

“We have been, but we have nearly finished 
now; at least I have. Allow me to work on 
and talk at the same time,” and she waved me 
to a seat. But little ceremony was needed, for 
I was spending a week in the house; and she 
went on, clip, clipping with her scissors, and 
handing slips right and left. “This is one of 
our rainy-day jobs,” she continued. 

“A novel sort of a literary feast, I should 
call it,” was my response. “You seem like a 
hospitable house-mother, carving and serving 
up newspapers.” 

She laughed merrily. 

“Well, you are partly right. But I believe I 
am more like a head-cook selecting material for 
future dishes. We have so many old news- 
papers that we can not afford house-room for 
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them all ; and if we could, they would never get 
re-read. Old papers rarely do.” 

“For a very good reason—the new are bet- 
ter.” 

“ True; but there is much that is worth re- 
membering in them all—many an item that we 
would like to refer to again if we could find it; 
so we have adopted a plan for preserving it. 
We mark it when we first read it, and then by 
and by we cut up the whole paper, and dis- 
tribute what is marked to the different mem- 
bers of the family, each taking certain topics 
as previously agreed upon. Hubert is enamored 
of voyages and travels, and his big book has 
become almost a gazetteer. He arranges the 
articles alphabetically, and we often refer to 
them for information that we can not find in 
books. It is thus far our only text-book on 
Alaska, and it contains much more than we 
can find anywhere else about California and the 
new territories. It has sketches of the later 
Arctic expeditions, items from Dr. Livingstone, 
and some of the information lately obtained 
about Japan and the Japanese, with several 
series of letters from noted travelers in differ- 
ent parts of the world.” 

“ And when these come out in book-form, I 
have them without purchasing,” said Hubert, 
with a sparkle of satisfaction. 

While they were talking, 1 was looking. In 
the middle of the table was a paste-pot, and 
each child had a brush, a pair of scissors, some 
waste paper, and a book. In the latter he was 
neatly pasting the slips which he received from 
the mother. 

“Why,” said I, “you are using up good 
printed books !” 

“Good for what!” was the Yankee reply, 
more easily made than gainsaid. “There is 
nothing in them that we want, and so we pro- 
pose putting in something, rather than have 
them stand idle, Hubert’s, you see, is an old 
day-book, and we have one or two others. Some 
of them are old school-books, not much worn, 
but out of date. Almost every library has 
some useless books. We cut out about half or 
one-third of the leaves, and that makes room 
for the scraps.” 

I ventured to suggest that blank scrap-books, 
with stiff paper, were sold at the book-stores. 

“We have no difficulty about the paper, for 
we are careful to dry and press them with waste 
paper, put smoothly between the leaves, usually 
the leaves we cut out. When we purchase, we 
prefer to buy books with something in them. 
Besides, it would cost quite an item to supply 
us all; for we are not content with one for each. 
Jennie has three, at least—one for housekeep- 





ing recipes and articles, one for cookery, and 
one for poetry.” 

I made a motion to pick up the latter, when 
Jennie modestly remarked, “Sister Susie has 
the nicest book of poetry ;” and that was put 
into my hands. I looked it over while they 
pursued their work. It had a neatly pasted 
title-page all complete: “The Songs of the 
Seasons, from various songsters, compiled by 
Susie May, Lindendale, 1870.” The pages, 
with neat margins, were covered with the best 
specimens of the fugitive little idyls that we 
find afloat in the papers, about the birds, the 
flowers, the skies, the waters, and the woods, 
arranged in the order of the calendar, from 
January to December. Here and there was a 
delicate vignette tastefully inserted. It was 
really a captivating volume; handsome enough 
within and without for a place upon the parlor- 
table. But the place of all places to read it 
would be out-of-doors, under the trees, beside 
the rippling brooks, and within hearing of real 
bird-songs. Nor would it be a disagreeable 
companion when April showers or Summer rain 
should keep one captive within doors, while the 
heart beat in sympathy with the bursting buds 
or the refreshed verdure without. Nay, surely 
it was for all seasons, as I confessed when I 
turned over the leaves, and fancied myself by 
the Winter fireside, with Boreas whistling down 
the chimney. “I mean to have one just like 
this !” I exclaimed, enthusiastically. 

Mrs, May smiled. 

“If you make it yourself, it will be better 
than that; at least it will suit you better, be- 
cause it will be of your own selection.” 

“Well, I am a convert to your theories of 
book and paper remodeling, but really I should 
doubt if you have any thing else that can com- 
pare with this.” 

Every child’s face was raised eagerly. The 
mother glanced around, but replied, quietly : 

“Perhaps not, in general interest, though 
Susie’s ‘Guide to Health’ is of more value to 
us. Still it is difficult to compare values when 
each one thinks so much of his or her specialty. 
I do not suppose Charlie would be willing to 
give up his ‘ Horticultural Guide’ for either of 
them. He proposes to become a fruit-grower, 
and he expects to find his book valuable to him. 
Indeed, he is experimenting in his little garden 
now by its assistance. Hartley takes thé me- 
chanical and scientific items, and keeps well 
posted on inventions and discoveries. We often 
go to him for information. Libbie enjoys the 
pictures, and the baby glories in the waste 
paper;” and she looked at the little fellow on 
the floor, enjoying himself as well as any one. 
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“Well, does this use up your papers and 
your themes 2” 

“O, by no means. I have several scrap- 
books myself. Here is my ‘ Huxley and Darwin 
Book,’ containing articles which I had not time 
to read up as they came out, and so I preserve 
them in this way ;” and she opened a little book 
with long slips just fastened at the top, and 
then folded in. “Then we have a large one 
devoted to reviews and notices of valuable 
books, a few of which we may purchase some 
day, and another containing sketches of nota- 
ble people arranged alphabetically. This we 
call papa’s scrap-book, though the rest of us 
often use it, and he has other scrap-books 
devoted to his specialties. Then | havea book 
on the ‘Woman Question ;’ and such a medley! 
Was there ever another topic about which there 
have been such confused and conflicting opin- 
ions? We have many a laugh over it. O yes, 
and there is the ‘Laughter-book,’ par excel- 
lence. All the good jokes and witty sayings and 
humorous stories go into that. I am not sure 
but that this fairly divides the honors with 
Susie’s ‘Songs.’” 

“J should expect one of the boys to keep 
that,” I remarked. 

“But it requires very careful selection, and, 
besides, it was begun before the boys were old 
enough.” 

“ Ah, now confess! You are an old hand at 
this sort of thingy Such perfection has not 
come without long drill, I am certain. I dare 
say you made scrap-books when a girl.” 

“O, that’s so!” cried Charlie, enthusiastic- 
ally. “I will show you the first one;” and he 
ran to the book-case. “See, she made it her- 
self, bound it I mean. And there’s the title- 
page, all cut out letter by letter; but she does n’t 
let us make ours so crooked.” 

“No, I had no one to show me. But I did 
one thing that my son could profit by even now. 
I arranged the poems alphabetically by the 
authors’ names; and that helped me to observe 
about authors, and study their writings for the 
sake of learning about them, and not merely to 
read for the sake of the stories.” 

Charley blushed a little, and I remarked that 
they had said nothing about a story scrap- 
book. 

“We have one though, which we call the 
‘Children’s Scrap-book.’ I commenced it when 
the eldest were quite small, putting in especially 
stories which train the moral susceptibilities 
directly or indirectly—stories and children’s 
poems that would bear reading and re-reading. 
I think the selection cost me more care than 
any other scrap-book on the list. This an- 
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swers for them all in turn; and, as they grow 
older, we prefer to cultivate a taste for a higher 
style of reading. There are very many things 
better worth remembering than stories, and we 
always talk over what we reqd. After a while 
we shall take up fictitious writers for the sake 
of studying character, not merely the characters 
which they sketch, but their own genius and 
individuality as seen in their writings. In this 
way we shall conquer and profit by what we 
read, and not hecome enslaved by it. I hope 
no one of us will ever become so bewitched by 
a story that we can not put it aside readily, if 
need be.” 

“You do not prohibit stories, then ?” 

“O no; but I object to the quantity com- 
monly read. Few things injure the memory so 
much as the reading of things not worth remem- 
bering, just as it injures the stomach to cram 
down trash that is not to be digested. And 
the motive is very much alike in both cases— 
just the pleasure of taking it. Indeed, as we 
may overeat of wholesome food, so we may 
read too much of even valuable matter; so I 
think it desirable, therefore, to select the best 
of those things which come into our common 
reading, classify, preserve, and digest them, if I 
may use the term.” 

“But do you do all the selecting ?” 

“Ono. Each one selects and marks for him- 
self, though the final decision must rest with 
some one, of course. But you will see at once 
how much this influences the kind and the 
thoroughness of our reading, and it gives usa 
special interest in all the themes that we are 
pursuing. I do not think we would, any of us, 
give up our scrap-books for a story-book, not 
even Charlie. Would you, eh ?” 

“Well, I’d like both,” said the little rogue, 
shrewdly. 

“All in due time, my son,” said the mother, 
so kindly that the little fellow laid his cheek 
caressingly and contentedly upon her hand, 
while she continued: “This practice of ours 
cultivates our acquaintance with writers, and 
with the real, live, earnest world, better than it 
could be done in any other way, so far as I 
know, at least by people in moderate circum- 
stances, and with so many little folks to feed 
and clothe and educate. And that reminds me 
that our dinner must be looked after, so I shall 
leave you children to clear things up as soon as 
you have finished your pasting ;” and she ex- 
cused herself from the room. 

“Do you have these scrap-book days fre- 
quently ?” I inquired of Susie, who began to 
pick up the bits of paper. 





“During the Summer vacation we have them 
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only on rainy days, but in the Winter we spend 
Friday evening in this way once a month, and 
sometimes a stormy Saturday.” 

“I wish it would storm oftener,” said Hubert. 
“] think it the pleasantest day we have.” 

Ah, Hubert, it‘is a rare good mother that 
can throw such a charm over a stormy day for 
a boy at your age, and make its pursuits give 
color to all your reading, and perhaps the busi- 
ness bias to your life! 

Libbie, who had put away her pictures, now 
came and climbed up into my lap. “Here is 
mamma’s little scrap-book,” said she reaching 
over to the work-table, and putting the book into 
my hand. It was in substantial covers, some- 
what worn, and entitled “ The Devotional Hour.” 
It was filled with short, devout paragraphs, 
poems, and brief articles. We often find such 
in our ephemeral readings, that are wonderfully 
helpful to us at the time; but the paper usually 
gets torn up, or laid aside, or, if we clip out the 
item, it is lost for want of some place to pre- 
serve it. Here, however, they were preserved, 
and a penciled date, here and there, marked 
some of them as the memorials of by-gone 
struggles or victories, and so made them all 
the more helpful for the future. 

I saw then that this successful mother had 
not stumbled upon success. She had studied 
and prayed and loved her way to the solution 
of one of the most difficult of all the parental 
problems of our day—how to control the read- 
ing of the children. She had grafted their tastes 
upon her own. From the first, they loved her 
scrap-books, and began to imitate them. She 
shared the whole thing with them. It was 
“we” and “us” and “our,” and “what we 
propose” to do, with a touching self-abnegation 
that was beautifully reflected in the demeanor 
of the children. She kept matters fresh; oc- 
casionally new topics were added, and the ear- 
lier and the more childish ones laidaside. I saw 
some of these books, made up of anecdotes and 
accounts and pictures of birds and animals. 
One was a Dog-book, of Hartley’s early years, 
which was racy reading for any body. She took 
an unabated interest in each, and showed her 
pleasure in laying aside stray scraps for one or 
another, while, on occasion, she gratified them 
by consulting their really valuable books. 

It cost little money, though I could see that 
it did take time. Does it not, however, always 
take time to bring up children rightly? and is 
it not time well spent? Indeed, how much less 
time and anxiety would it cost to be looking 
after so large a family of children in their vari- 
ous fancies, these rainy days, than it did to unite 
them all in following one pursuit? This merely 





for the time being, to say nothing of having 
one’s heart broken by the “ breaking away ” of 
some dear, venturesome boy, prompted to the 
act by stories he may have read in some of the 
popular children’s books of the day, or having 
his purity tampered with by viler books. These 
are not speculative dangers, as many a parent 
knows when it has become too late to control 
the matter. Making scrap-books may seem a 
feeble instrumentality for controlling this great 
difficulty—the improper reading of the chil- 
dren—but it certainly can be made to impart a 
very effective bias in the right direction. Do 
not despise it, young mothers ; do not put it off 
too long. It is far easier to occupy the ground 
at first, than to rescue it when preoccupied by 
a rampant growth of weeds. This difficulty you 
will certainly meet as your children grow up, 
If you can devise a better remedy, do so; but 
whatever it may be, put your whole heart into 
it. That will be the most effective element of 
success. 





THE UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACE, 





BY REV. J. B. SYLVESTER, A. M. 


. HIS is the appalling feature of the sub- 
ject, that the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the different races of men, are 

of the same nature as the characteristics which 

distinguish the different kinds of monkeys. And 
it was for that reason that-early I maintained 
that the different races of men must have had 
an independent origin, because I saw the time 
coming when the question of the origin of man 
would be mixed up with the question of the 
origin of animals, and a community of origin 
might be affirmed of all.” So said Professor 

Agassiz in a lecture delivered in Cooper In- 

stitute, during the Winter of 1867, on “The 

Monkeys and the Native Inhabitants of South 

America.” It is readily seen that the distin- 

guished scientist maintains that the different 

races of men must have been derived from as 
many parental pairs. Before accepting this as 

a part of our creed, it may be well to examine 

the grounds upon which he predicates it. 

By making comparisons between the monkeys 
found in different parts of the world, he finds a 
wide difference existing between them. Thus, 
he says: “ Monkeys are scattered in Asia and 
Africa and in Central and South America ;" but 
in each of these parts of the world they present 
special characteristics.” 

Then, by making comparisons between the 
different races of men, he finds equally wide 
differences existing among them. On this point 
he says: “In the first place, cole, these differ- 
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ences are obvious, but they are comparatively 
of slight importance. Next, in hair, there is a 
marked difference; the flowing, straight hair 
of the white race is very different already from 
the stiff and wiry hair of the Indian ; and when 
we come to compare that hair with that of the 
Australian, or with that of the Malay, or with 
that of the Fiji Islander, or, still more strik- 
ingly, with that of the negro, we find differences 
which are most marked. The hair of the white 
race is semi-circular; the hair of the negro is 
flat ; it is woolly; it iscurly. And these pecut- 
jarities are not peculiarities brought about by 
climate; for white men have existed in close 
proximity with negroes ever since the two races 
have been known to exist side by side on earth, 
and the white man has not assumed the woolly 
Anair of the negro, nor has the negro assumed 
the straight hair of the white race. Then there 
is a difference in the dentition—a very marked 
one. All the white race have teeth vertical, 
the jaw short; and the manner in which the 
teeth fit one upon the other is perpendicularly, 
so that, when we close the mouth, we bring the 
lower teeth against the upper teeth in such jux- 
taposition that the two sets stand vertical, one 
above the other; and the races of men which 
have that kind of dentition are called orthog- 
nate ; that is, straight-jawed races ; while there 
are other races, and, among others, all the in- 
habitants of the South Sea Islands, and the 
inhabitants of Africa south of the Atlas, that 
have their front teeth inclined, so that the 
upper teeth and the lower teeth, when brought 
against one another, form an angle, and the 
mouth is more prominent, and these men are 
called prognate. And that difference is a con- 
stant one; and all the races of men with a 
prognate jaw have also thicker and more prom- 
inent lips. And they have also flat noses, with 
broad partitions between the nostrils, and the 
nostrils opening sideways; and these differ- 
ences have been known among them ever since 
men have been observed by man. On the an- 
cient monuments of Egypt, there are figures of 
negroes, there are figures of Egyptians, there 
are figures of white men, as characteristic in all 
these particulars as we see them; so that, for 
at least as long a time as these monuments 
have been in existence, these features of hu- 
manity have remained what they were then, 
and have retained their peculiarities.” 
Assuming that the characteristic differences 
existing among monkeys are not owing to cli- 
matic influences, but to an independent origin, 
he then concludes that, as “the characteristics 
which distinguish the different races of men are 
Of the same nature as the characteristics which 





distinguish the different kinds of monkeys,” 
“the different races of men must have had an 
independent origin ” also. 

Such are the grounds from which he derives 
the startling conclusion above noted. But is 
this conclusion valid? That there are charac- 
teristics which distinguish the different races 
of men, such as color, hair, nose, teeth, lips, 
etc., none will call in question. Must we then 
infer that the one only conclusion to which we 
can safely arrive is, that the Almighty Creator 
created several parental pairs, from whom dis- 
tinct races of men have been derived? But 
how else account for these differences? It will 
be observed that it is claimed by Professor 
Agassiz that these peculiarities of hair are not 
owing to climatic influences ; and the reason is, 
that “white men have existed in close proximity 
with negroes ever since the two races have 
been known to exist side by side on earth, and 
the white man has not assumed the woolly hair 
of the negro, nor has the negro assumed the 
straight hair of the white race.” 

That this difference, with others, may have 
been owing, however, to climatic influences, is 
very forcibly shown by Professor Guyot, in his 
“Earth and Man.” “Taking his position at 
the center of Asia-Europe, in the region Iran, 
of Armenia, and of the Caucasus, and then 
departing from this geographical center in the 
three grand directions of the land, he finds the 
types of the human race gradually losing the 
beauty of their forms, in proportion to their 
distance, even to the extreme points of the 
southern continents, where he finds the most 
deformed and degenerate races, and the lowest 
in the scale of humanity.” 

That the reader may see the argument in its 
full force, we will give a few extracts. 

After giving a very graphic description of the 
features and proportions of the Caucasian, he 
Says : 

“ Let us follow, first, in the direction of Europe 
and of Africa. Although the European may be 
considered as making a part of this central race, 
his features have less of regularity, of symme- 
try; but more animation, more nobility, more 
life, more expression. In him, beauty is less 
physical and more moral. If we pass into Africa, 
we meet the Arab, who, whether in his own 
country or in Algeria, shows already a forehead 
slightly retreating, head lengthened out of pro- 
portion, The Galla of Abyssinia is almost 
black; his long hair begins to crisp; his lips 
are often thick. The Caffre has the woolly hair 
and thick lips of the negro. The Hottentot, 
lastly, so struck the first colonists of the Cape 
by his ugliness, that he served for a long time 
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as a symbol to express the most degraded state 
of humanity. On the other coast of Africa, 
more remote from Asia, the degeneracy of form 
is still more rapid. The Berbers of the Atlas 
still evidently belong to the Caucasian race ; 
but their prolonged head, a tendency in the 
mouth to pouting, the spare and meagre forms, 
a deeper color, already herald a marked degen- 
eration. The Fellatahs of Soudan, and still 
more the inhabitants of Senegal, bring us to 
the pure type of the Congo negro. In the lat- 
ter, the retreating forehead, the prominent 
mouth, the thick lips, the flat nose, the woolly 
head, the strongly developed hind-head, an- 
nounce the preponderance of the sensual and 
physical appetites over the nobler faculties of 
the intellect. At the extremity of Africa, the 
miserable Bushmen are still lower than the 
Hottentots, and, placed by the side of the Cau- 
casian, make us see how immense the distance 
which separates them. If, turning toward East- 
ern Asia, we direct our looks as far as the ex- 
tremity of Australia, the decreasing beauty of 
the form is not less perceptible, nor less gradual. 
The Mongolian, with his prominent cheek-bones, 
his eyes compressed, wide apart, and elevated 
at their outer corners, his triangular figure, his 
squab and square form, is wanting in harmony 
throughout his entire person. The Malays seem 
to have sprung from a mixture of the Mongolian 
with the white race, which often improves the 
type. The Papoo of New Guinea, in spite of 
the blackness of lis skin, still preserves some 
advantages of form; but the South Australian, 
with his gaunt body, his lean members, his 
bending knees, his hump back, his projecting 
jaws, presents the most melancholy assemblage 
the human figure can offer. In the third direc- 
tion, that of America, the same law makes itself 
felt. The face of an Oto Indian would have 
still some advantage, if the prominence of the 
cheek-bones, a slight elevation of the outer 
angle of the eyes, and the size of the jaw, did 
not clearly betray a less perfect nature. In the 
South American Indian, all these defects are 
still more exaggerated, and give to the races 
of the South, compared with those of the North, 
a very marked character of inferiority. Finally, 
at the extreme point of the continent, and in 
Terra del Fuego, live Pecherays, the most mis- 
shapen, the farthest from any culture, the most 
wretched, of all the inhabitants of the New 
World. It would be still the same in advancing 
toward the poles. Thus, in all directions, in 
proportion as we remove from the geographical 
seat of the most beautiful human type, the de- 
generation becomes greater, the debasement of 
form more complete.” 





He then proceeds to illustrate how climate 
may produce these differences: 

“An excessive heat enfeebles man; it invites 
fo repose and inaction. In the tropical regions, 
the power of life in nature is carried to its high- 
est degree. Thus, with the tropical man, the life 
of the body overmasters that of the soul; the 
physical instincts of our nature, those of the 
higher faculties. Passion, sentiment, imagina- 
tion, predominate over intellect and reason; 
the passive faculties, over the active faculties, 
A nature too rich, too prodigal of her gifts, 
does not compel man to snatch from her hig 
daily bread by his daily toil. A regular climate, 
the absence of a dormant season, render fore- 
thought of little use to him. Nothing invites 
him to that struggle of intelligence against na. 
ture, which raises the forces of man to so high 
a pitch, but which would seem here to be hope- 
less. Thus he never dreams of resisting this 
all-powerful physical nature; he is conquered 
by her; he submits to the yoke, and becomes 
again the animal man, in proportion as he aban- 
dons himself to those influences, forgetful of his 
high moral destiny. In the temperate climate, 
all is activity, movement. The alternations of 
heat and cold, the changes of the seasons, the 
fresher and more bracing air, incite to a con- 
stant struggle, to forethought, to the vigorous 
employment of all his faculties. A more eco- 
nomical nature yields nothing, except to the 
sweat of his brow; every gift on her part is a 
recompense for efforts on his. Less mighty, 
less gigantesque, even while challenging men 
to the conflict, she leaves him the hope of vic- 
tory ; and if she does not show herself prodigal, 
she grants to his active and intelligent labor 
more than his necessities require: she allows 
him ease and leisure, which give him scope to 
cultivate all the lofty faculties of his higher 
nature. Here, physical nature is not a tyrant, 
but a useful helper; the active faculties, the 
understanding and the reason, rule over the 
instincts and passive faculties, the soul over the 
body, man over nature. In the frozen regions, 
man also contends with nature, but with a nig- 
gardly and severe nature; it is a desperate 
struggle—a struggle for life and death. With 
difficulty, by force of toil, he succeeds in pro- 
viding a miserable support, which saves him 
from dying with hunger and hardship during 
the tedious Winters of that climate. No higher 
culture is possible under such unfavorable con- 
ditions.” 

Does not this seem to show, quite conclusively, 
the power of climate to produce characteristic 
differences in the races of men? To our mind, 
it furnishes an evidence which, to say the least, 
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science is not at liberty to pass over in silence. 
And when considered in the light of other evi- 
dences, it appears to us a much more reason- 
able hypothesis than that of the independent 
origin of the races, from as many distinct pa- 
rental pairs. 

But it may be asked, Why do we not see such 
transformations going on at the present time? 
In other words, why does not the beautiful and 
intelligent Caucasian, removed to the tropical 
regions, become the deformed and ignorant 
Bushman? The answer is, that changes like 
these could only have taken place at a time 
when the human race was in its infancy, and 
had the flexible and plastic nature of the child. 
When the intellectual and physical powers have 
become fully developed, it is difficult to change 
them. Take a child, however, of one of the 
temperate climates, and remove it to Africa; 
and we will venture the opinion, that from cli- 
matic influences, it may, in the course of years, 
begin to approximate, in a very slight degree, 
the African. Its immediate descendants may 
approach a little nearer, and so on, till, after a 
few thousand years, the descendants of the 
Caucasian child may be recognized as negroes, 
with flat ngses, woolly hair, etc. 

But it is alleged’ that the principal types of 
the human family have not been variable, but, 
on the contrary, as far as records will enable us 
to go, the broader characteristics of man’s phys- 
ical organization have been absolutely fixed and 
inelastic. Thus, Professor Agassiz says: 

“On the ancient monuments of Egypt there 
are figures of negroes, there are figures of 
Egyptians, there are figures of Jews, there are 
figures of white men, as characteristic in all 
these particulars as we see them now; so that, 
for at least as long a time as these monuments 
have been in existence, these features of hu- 
manity have remained what they were then, 
and have retained their peculiarities.” 

It may be remarked, however, that so long as 
the enigmas of Egyptian chronology remain 
unsolved, we have no hope of ascertaining the 
precise dates of the inscriptions here referred 
to. Some are placed, says Hardwick, as early 
as the old Pharaohs, and one is cited as belong- 
ing to a more remote antiquity. If we are jus- 
tified in drawing any inference from these 
remains, it is simply in favor of the clear dis- 
tinctness of the negro and the old Egyptian 
families at a very early period. Yet no evidence 
whatever is furnished by this fact against the 
doctrine of their common origin. How soon the 
various tribes of man had been developed, 
whether variations did not actually exist, to 





question wrapt in utter mystery. Science freely 
grants that she has no ability to solve it; and 
the Christian, therefore, may repose in his be- 
lief that the human family has a common origin, 
till the Scriptural narrative has been discredited 
by arguments more cogent and conclusive than 
those as yet extracted from Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. 

But if the different species of monkeys have 
had an independent origin, must we not predi- 
cate the same of the different races of men, 
seeing that “the characteristics which distin- 
guish the different races of men are of the 
same nature as the characteristics which distin- 
guish the different kinds of monkeys ?” 

To this, it may be answered, that even if we 
should admit that the different species of mon- 
keys have had an independent origin—a point 
which even Agassiz has failed to prove—it 
would by no means follow of necessity that the 
different races of men must have had an inde- 
pendent origin also. Then, this argument is 
guilty of ignoring all the higher properties of 
man; it deals with him as nothing more than a 
variety of animal life. “The plant and the an- 
imal,” says Guyot, “are not required to become 
a different thing from what they already are at 


the moment of their birth. Their idea, as the 


philosophers would say, is realized in its fullness 
by the fact alone of this organization. The end 
of this existence is attained; for they are only 
of a physical nature. But with man it is quite 
otherwise. Man, created in the image of God, 
is of a free and moral nature. The physical 
man, however admirable may be his organiza- 
tion, is not the true man; he is not an aim, 
but a means; he is not an end, like the animal, 
but a beginning. There is another, new-born, 
but destined to grow up in him, and to unfold 
the moral and religious nature, until he attain 
the perfect stature of his Master and pattern, 
who is Christ. It is the intellectual and the 
moral man, the spiritual man.” To. ignore this 
intellectual and moral man, is to bring him 
down to the level of the mere animal. But so 
long as man is what he is, a conclusion like the 
above is certainly invidious and inadmissible. 

The unity of the human race is a doctrine 
which has long been cherished by evangelical 
Christendom. The reason of this is plain: she 
has substantial evidence upon which to predi- 
cate it. This she finds in the Holy Scriptures, 
One of her highly intelligent sons reasons in 
regard to this about as follows: 

“Our first mother was herself called Eve, 
because, the sacred penman has been careful to 
inform us, ‘she was the mother of all living? 


some degree, among the sons of Noah, is a ' (Gen. iii, 20.) And whenever it was subse- 
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quently foretold how the disasters that had 
overwhelmed her progeny should terminate on 
the appearance of some Great Deliverer, every 
nation, from the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof, all tribes, wherever scattered and 
however brutalized, are said to be the objects 
whom He comes to bless and rescue, to exalt 
and reunite. And with this view the writings of 
the New Testament entirely correspond. Adam 
is there represented as a ‘caput gentis,’ whose 
descendants constitute the self-same race that 
has been reconstructed in the Second Adam. 
‘As by the disobedience of one the many were 
made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall 
the many be made righteous.’ (Rom. v, 19.) 
‘As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.’ (rt Cor. xv, 22.) In him the 
course of all degradation that commenced with 
Adam, and was tending to dissever man from 
man, and one community from another, is ar- 
rested and reversed. Humanity has formed a 
second head, a nobler representation. It is gen- 
erically born again in Christ ; and, therefore, all 
the individual members of the species, Jew or 
Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond or free, are 
made susceptible of Christian influence. ‘Go 
ye,’ was the charge of him who is the ‘Second 
Man,’ ‘ the Lord from heaven’ (Mark xvi, 15), ‘Go. 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to ev- 
ery creature.’ For ‘ye know,’ writes the apostle 
(Rom. viii, 22), ‘that the whole creation groan- 
eth and travaileth in pain together until now.’” 

Then the apostle expressly declares (Acts 
xvii, 26), “And hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” Such are the teachings of God’s Word 
upon this point. But this is not the only evi- 
dence which the Christian Church has of the 
unity of the race. True, it is that upon which 
she most relies; but she finds confirmatory 
evidence in the psychological, the physiological, 
and the philological departments of science. 

If we examine the first, we find that men are 
like each other and unlike the rest of animated 
nature, being endowed with similar feelings and 
affections, impelled by similar appetencies and 
aversions, and as speaking, reasoning, and re- 
flecting creatures. If we examine the second, 
we find that, as shown by Blumenbach and 
Prichard, “animals acknowledged to form one 
species, will, under adventitious influences of 
domestication, climate, and the like, divide into 
a number of subordinate varieties; and thus 
establish a prestimption that, at least in respect 
of all the functions of his animal economy, man 
will undergo a similar modification; that dis- 
tinctions in the families of men are not so 
strongly marked, so uniform or permanent, as 








exist in any given tribe of animals; that all 
diversities insensibly pass into each other by 
graduated shades of difference, and, what is atin 
more remarkable, that hardly any specimen can 
be adduced in which the actual transition js 
not capable of historical proof ; that the varie. 
ties of human color vary in a great degree 
with peculiarities of climate; that texture of 
the human hair, or woolly hair, is only one ex. 
treme gradation in a large scale of varieties, and 
is no longer to be treated as the necessary con- 
comitant of a black skin and negro features.” 
If we examine the third, we shall find that the 
labors of philology all point to a few grand 
sources, out of which the various languages of 
men may have originally welled. According to 
Bopp’s arrangement, which he is said to have 
based on purely philological considerations, the 
division is only tripartite: (1.) Languages with 
monosyllabic roots, but incapable of composi- 
tion, and, therefore, without grammar or organ- 
ization. (2.) Languages with monosyllabic roots, 
which are susceptible of composition, and in 
which the grammar and organization depend 
entirely on this. (3.) Languages which consist 
of dissyllabic verbal roots, and require three 
consonants in the vehicles of their fundamental 
signification. 

Various other labors, all tending in the same 
direction, have been engaged in. Prominent 
among them are those of Mr. Max Miiller, who 
proposed to form a separate class, which he en- 
titled the Turanian, making it to comprehend 
all European, Asiatic, and Polynesian lan- 
guages that do not harmonize either with the 
Aryan or Semitic type. 

Thus it is seen that the testimony of Holy 
Writ is considerably enhanced and, indeed, con- 
firmed by these three branches of science. 

Such are the main evidences upon which the 
Christian predicates his faith in the unity of the 
human race. And these he surely can not sur- 
render, even though “the characteristics which 
distinguish the different races of men are of the 
same nature as the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the different kinds of monkeys.” 

And though the time has come “when the 
question of the origin of man” is “mixed up 
with the question of the origin of animals,” and 
though a community of origin has been “affirmed 
for all,” yet it has not been found necessary to 
resort to the multiple origin of man to find our 
way out of this unscientific jangle. The faith 
has been successfully defended without this 
evidently unscriptural resort. And so we. pre- 
dict it will be in the future, with the assurance 
that even the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 
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DUDLEY DEANE. 


BY MRS. L. E. WILKINS. 





I. 
HE golden rays of the setting sun shone 
on the steeples in the busy city of . 





kindled into a glowing flame the attic win- 
dows of the high houses, played bo-peep with 
the little children, gently kissed the silver locks 
of the old men, and glanced coquettishly into a 
thousand homes. 
One stray sunbeam found its way into a 


_small back room in a gloomy-looking building, 


quietly eyed the shelves of books, peeped under 
the few articles of furniture, lingered a moment 
with caressing touch on the bowed head of a 
young man, the sole occupant of the apartment, 
and noiselessly withdrew. 

The room had two windows, which looked 
out toward the south-west upon an immediate 
prospect of brick walls, with the slightest pos- 
sible glimpse of a park beyond. On one side 
of the room was a book-case filled with law- 
books and other weighty volumes, indicating 
that the possessor either was or would be very 
learned. Opposite the book-case was a lounge, 
serving also for a bed. Over the mantel hung 
the portrait of a white-haired man, whose eyes 
seemed to rest, with almost a living expression 
of affection, on the bowed head and manly form. 
A small side-table, and a larger one covered 
with papers and letters, at which our hero was 
seated, a few chairs, a much-worn carpet, anda 
looking-glass, completed the furniture of the 
room. 

Twilight shades had deepened into evening, 
when there came a gentile knock at the door. 
Dudley Deane—for it was he—rose reluctantly, 
saying to himself as he did so: 

“No, she shall never know it. Ill toil on, 
just as I have done, for her sake.” 

The young man’s face betrayed, for a moment, 
something of the mental struggle through which 
he had passed; but with a resolute will he re- 
covered his usual composure, and, as he opened 
the door, the light from the hall shone full upon 
him, revealing only a placid brow. An affec- 
tionate smile spread over the noble features 
as his dark eye met the loving face raised to 
him. 

“QO, mother, I did n’t mean you should find 
me in darkness! The fire’s out too. Why, 
how unpardonably careless in me! But we’ll 
soon have it more cheery. By the way, mother, 
have you heard from your publisher yet ?” 

“No, Dudley; I am almost discouraged. 
The reward is so little after all the toi! and anx- 
iety. I hoped that my last story would bring 





me enough to pay for a cloak. I need a new 
cloak so much.” 

Mrs. Deane sighed, and watched her son me- 
chanically as he relighted the fire and drew out 
the center-table. She was thinking of years 
gone by; of a home of comfort and luxury, 
lightened by the love of the brown eyes that 
looked down from over the mantel. 

Dudley was thinking how worn his mother 
looked, planning for her comfort; and when his 
mind reverted to what might have been, he 
banished the thought from him, inwardly re- 
solving again that she should never know. If 
within his heart there was an undefined longing 
for what could not be realized, it vanished in a 
silent prayer for strength. 

“ Hope on, hope ever, mother! brighter days 
will surely come. You'll get to be a famous 
authoress yet, and perhaps I shall attain to the 
dignity of a judge. Then, with our plenty, 
we ’ll help all the poor widows and pocketless 
young lawyers in town. I’ve strong hands and 
a willing heart, and they shall do something for 
us yet.” 

“What’s all this writing, Dudley?” asked 
Mrs. Deane, turning to the table. 

“Only a little business, mother. Let me 
clear away these things, then there ’ll be room 
for your work-basket.” 

He folded the papers without trusting himself 
to look at them, and, taking a book from the 
case, sat down again, saying, as he did so: 

** Now for your favorite author, mother.” 

Dudley read several chapters in his clear, 
rich voice, throwing his whole heart irto the 
reading, and his mother listened—listened and 
looked at him; and if she felt a glow of pride 
as she watched his animated features, it was 
certainly justifiable. 

Dudley Deane was a noble young man, in 
every sense of the word. Seeing him as he 
read, his dark hair pushed back from his pure, 
white forehead, his eyes—his father’s eyes—so 
full of soul, every feature speaking with each 
passing feeling, who could wonder that he was 
almost the idol of his mother’s worship? 

“ Dudley, my son,” she said, as he laid down 
his book, “remember your father and his wishes 
for you. Let the thought of him be your guid- 
ing-star, and you can not fail to be such a man 
as he was. And now we must go to tea; it is 
getting late, and boarding-house suppers are 
none the better for waiting, you know.” 


Ik. 


ANOTHER stray sunbeam wandered into the 
richiy furnished parlors of Squire Howard, in 
Hamilton Square. With noiseless step, it made- 
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its way into the. fragrant conservatory which 
opened off the parlors, giving a still rosier 
cheek to roses and dahlias, and a brighter green 
to twining vines, almost dazzling Chirp, the 
canary, with its flood of light in his cage-house. 
It only peeped into the room beyond, long 
enough to pay homage to the young lady seated 
there, arresting her attention for a moment as 
it glided over her dress, then it rejoined its 
comrades, and retired behind the curtain of 
night. 

In this home, wealth seemed to have lavished 
its choicest treasures. The soft velvet carpet, 
the elegant furniture, the long mirrors, books 
of every description, paintings, busts, and orna- 
ments, combined to give the house an air of 
luxury. 

The little French clock had just struck five 
when the entrance of young Clement Howard 
interrupted the young lady just as she was 
ready to cry over John Halifax’s misfortunes. 

“O, you provoking creature! to come in just 
when I least want you !” 

“Why, sis, just as if you were n’t always de- 
lighted to see me. Any way I am you, for the 
sleigh ’s at the door, and I want you to come 
with me to try our new span.” 

“O, that’s a different thing, Clem. 
ready in a minute.” 

She ran out of the room, and her brother en- 
tered the conservatory and began a lively whis- 
tle with Chirp. Clement Howard was slender 
and rather tall, with brown hair and gray eyes. 
He was not handsome; but his face told of 
depth of character and of natural refinement. 
His sister was a blonde, with merry blue eyes, 
and her every movement bespoke her at once 
of an impulsive temperament. Still, though 
she possessed but little control over herself, she 
was so full of merriment and winning affection 
that she was the light of her home. 

Away they flew over the sparkling snow, her 
musical laughter echoing to the jingling of the 
bells as the spirited animals left the city and 
entered a suburban town. 

“Why, Clem, what are you stopping here 
for?” she exclaimed, as they drew up before a 
large brick building, over the front door of 
which was the sign, “Home for Little Or- 
phans.” “ Pray, don’t take me into that dole- 
ful place ; but, dear me, I can’t stay here to be 
run away with. I guess I ’ll go in, on the 
whole.” 

“ Suppose I do n’t wish to have you ?” 

“O, but you will, if I’choose.” 

So in she went, and was as much amazed at 
the numerous little heads that peeped from be- 
hind the door as they were at the richly dressed 
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lady, who looked to them as if she had dropped 
down from some fairy-land. 

Her busy tongue kept up a continual chatter 
all the way home, asking innumerable questions, 
And when the family gathered round the tea- 
table, she could hardly wait for her father to 
Say grace; and as soon as the amen was uttered, 
she began: 

“Father, I want you to give me a regular 
allowance—ever so much money—to clothe all 
the orphan children I can find, and build them 
a house, too. I’m really in earnest,” she added, 
seeing her father’s amused expression. ‘“ Come, 
what will you give me, pa?” 

“Oysters or toast, whichever you choose, or 
both, if you wish,” replied her father. 

“Now, father, you’re too bad. It’s going 
from the sublime to the ridiculous.” 

“Say, rather, from the ridiculous to the sub- 
stantial,” interposed her father. 

“I’ve seen such cunning little girls all dressed 
alike; it must be such delightful work to take 
care of them. I want to begin right away to do 
something for them. You are always saying 
that you wish 1 would spend my money for 
something besides trinkets, and if you will give 
me a little more, I will; and I'll give all my 
half-worn dresses, and that new one which don’t 
fit me, and my last year’s hats, and we ’ll found 
an institution. O, why don’t you say some- 
thing, somebody ?” 

“Possibly, because you don’t give them a 
chance,” suggested her mother. “You had 
better attend to your supper now; it is getting 
as cold as this orphan fever will be by to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Why, mother, how can you! I declare, I 
should say you, none of you, had hearts, if I 
did n’t know you had.” 

“ Reasoning for a philosopher,” said Clement, 
slyly. , 

“Where do you suppose Minnie is?” re- 
marked her mother, an hour later, when the 
other members of the family had been quiet for 
a little while in the library. 

“ Here I am,” replied the person in question, 
at the same time holding up two of her grand- 
mother’s dresses, and pointing to the hat tipped 
on one side of her head. “See what I’ve got 
already for those dear little children. I’m 
going right to work altering them now.” 

But the laughter, which was the only response 
she obtained, quite disheartened her; so she 
picked up “John Halifax,” from the place where 
she had left it on the floor, saying, as she sat 
down, with a significant shake of her curly head: 

“You see if I don’t do something.” 

It was with this determination that she 
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retired, to dream of giving dolls and dresses to 
crowds of little girls with flaxen curls and blue 
eyes like her own. 

III. 


Mrs. DEANE’S remark, “I need a new cloak 
so much,” had set Dudley to thinking. He 
counted, again and again, the money he had 
laid aside for the purchase of an overcoat for 
himself, as-if he hoped thereby to make it more. 
But, if that was his intention, the effort was 
vain. There were only twenty dollars, and 
counting did not increase the sum. 

After examining ‘the little roll of bills for at 
least the twentieth time, he slipped it into his 
pocket one morning, and left the house, so 
absorbed in planning how to make the two ends 
meet, that he passed down the street, hardly 
noticing where he went, quite forgetting his 
pleasant “good morning” to the old apple- 
woman, and entirely overlooking the little candy- 
girls, who, at their usual stations, looked up for 
the accustomed nod and smile. 

It may seem a very small affair to those who 
have plenty of money at their disposal, this 


planning and thought over the paltry sum of ° 


twenty dollars, but it was no insignificant mat- 
ter to Dudley Deane. He had but so much 
money, and the question was whether he should 
use it for himself or for his mother—to buy a 
cloak for her, and an overcoat for himself also, 
was impossible. It must be confessed that 
pride was slyly urging that the overcoat was 
most needed; but some bright-winged whis- 
perer must have been at the other ear, for Dud- 
ley entered one of the largest cloak establish- 
ments in the city, and, after careful consideration, 
purchased a plain but comfortable garment for 
his mother, and then walked back toward his 
office with a lighter heart as well as pocket. 

“Well, Dudley, you ’re in a hurry this morn- 
ing, I guess. I’ve been trying to catch up 
with you for the last five minutes.” 

It was Clement Howard who spoke; and 
taking Dudley’s arm, they walked on together. 

“ When do you complete your studies, Clem ?” 

“A year from next June, probably. Then I 
want to go abroad before I have a permanent 
settlement.” 

“A year from next June!” echoed Dudley. 
“T wish I had as definite a prospect before me. 
When you are a settled pastor, I shall still be 
Striving to get ahead.” 

“Dudley,” said Clement, after a moment’s 
silence, “you used to think you would like to 
be a missionary. Do you ever think of it now ?” 

“Yes, indeed, I do, very often. It seems to 
me the noblest work to which a man can devote 





himself. My choice would have been to study 
for the ministry, but you know it was mother’s 
cherished wish for me to study law, and aim for 
the position that father occupied.” 

“Do you think any thing would induce you 
to change your profession now ?” 

“It would take but very little—very, very 
little—if my feelings were the only ones to be 
consulted ; but, while mother lives, I have her 
comfort to attend to before any thing else.” 


IV. 


CHRISTMAS morning dawned brightly. It was 
the Sabbath, and the merry greetings of the 
season were postponed, or exchanged quickly, 
almost slyly. The sweet Sabbath-bells rang 
out clearly on the frosty air, and December’s 
sun sparkled on the freshly fallen snow. The 
whole world seemed to be pouring forth its 
song of thanksgiving for its great Christmas- 
gift. 

Clement Howard, in his luxurious home, with 
all the fervor of his consecrated soul, looked up 
to heaven, and rejoiced in the faith which had 
brought him salvation, and longed to hasten 
the time when, from his lips, the glad tidings 
should go forth to turn the hearts of others to 
the great Creator. 

Dudley Deane, in his humble room, rejoiced 
in the infinite love that had bestowed on rich 
and poor alike the priceless gift of a redeeming 
Savior. 

“ Please, mother, lay aside that old garment 
of yours a moment,” said Dudley, when, equipped 
for church, Mrs. Deane entered her son’s room. 
“ Here is something which will be much warmer 
for you all Winter. Accept it, with a son’s 
love ;” and he threw over her shoulders the 
cloak which his sacrifice had purchased. He 
wore the same old coat that he had worn so 
long, which, to tell the truth, did look a little 
shabby ; but all selfish thoughts were lost in 
the real pleasure he felt because of his mother’s 
happy surprise. 

As the pealing anthem rose from the choir, 
his soul was thrilled with joy, and it seemed to 
him as though he heard innumerable worlds 
echoing the glorious hymn of praise, till it 
reached the golden city, and was lost in the 
shouts of angelic throngs. 

Quite unconscious was he that, while his 
thoughts were soaring upward on the outspread 
wings of the music, a pair of roguish blue eyes 
were deliberately surveying him; but such was 
the case, and the result of the scrutiny was, 
that Minnie Howard, on her arrival home from 
church, exclaimed, with emphatic energy: 

“Isn’t it a shocking shame and disgrace, 
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that such a handsome young man as Dudley 
Deane should wear such a horrible coat !” 

Minnie Howard possessed more perseverance 
than many people gave her credit for; and, 
although the first glow of enthusiasm awakened 
by her visit to the orphans had somewhat sub- 
sided, yet the sympathies of her naturally warm 
heart had been more strongly enlisted than her 
parents had supposed. She had been shut up 
in her room very mysteriously, much of the 
time that intervened between her visit and 
Christmas, nor would she satisfy the curiosity 
of the family by answering any of their ques- 
tions. She persistently refused to accompany 
Clement in his daily rides, and the only satis- 
faction he Kad was, that this odd fit could not 
last long, because it was Minnie. 

Monday was kept as a holiday by the How- 
ards, and very early in the morning Minnie ran 
down-stairs, singing out at each door, “ Merry 
Christmas.” 

Immediately after breakfast, Minnie, with a 
very mysterious air, asked her mother to go up 
into her room, insisting that her brother should 
not follow, but inviting him to be ready to take 
her to ride at the end of half an hour. 

“ There, mother, Minnie can persevere some- 
times,” she said, as she closed her door. 

Mrs. Howard was completely amazed when 
she saw the tastily dressed dolls and neatly 
made aprons, together with crocheted scarfs 
and mittens. 

“ Why, what fairy have you kept at work up 
here ?” 

“ My two hands, mamma; and I’ve bought 
every thing with my pocket-money.” 

Minnie waited for her mother to see all the 
articles, and then proceeded to pack them ina 
basket, which she had ready for the occasion. 
At the appointed time Minnie appeared, hooded 
and cloaked, and surprised her brother as much 
as she had her mother, though in a little differ- 
ent way. She handed him her basket, forbid- 
ding him to lift the cover, and when seated in 
the sleigh she took it for a footstool ; then tell- 
ing him where she wanted to go, she settled her- 
self back in the cushions and robes, absolutely 
declining further conversation. 

Once within the doors of the Orphans’ Home, 
and her tongue was loosed again. The basket 
was opened, and nothing could exceed the chil- 
dren’s surprise and delight at the wonderful 
gifts which the beautiful lady gave each of them 
with her own hands. If they thought she was 
a fairy before, they were fully convinced she 
was now. Minnie entered into their joy with 
all the ardor of her nature, and she’ equally 


‘as the glad faces of the little orphans rose 





enjoyed, with no little degree of triumph, Clem. 
ent’s wonder. 

“I shall begin to think my flighty little sister 
means what she says,” said Clement, as they 
rode home. But Minnie didn’t answer, and 
Clement looked up just in time to return Dudley 
Deane’s bow. 

“O dear! what a shocking coat he wears!” 
thought ‘Minnie. 

Dudley’s thought was, “ What a perfect pic- 
ture Clement’s sister is!” 

If Minnie had succeeded in surprising every 
one that day, as complete an astonishment was 
in store for her. In the evening she went toa 
friend’s house, and on her return, soon after 
nine, she found quite a large party of her ac- 
quaintances assembled by invitation, unknown 
to her. 

Such a merry evening as they had, it would 
be impossible to describe ; but Minnie, when 
thinking it all over, half acknowledged to her- 
self that she enjoyed the little accidental chat 
in the conservatory with Clement’s friend Dud- 
ley, quite as much as the gayety which followed ; 
but we doubt if the sweet satisfaction she felt 


before her, was not worth more than all the 
rest combined; for is it not more blessed to 
give than to receive? 


¥. 


“DuDLEY,” said Clement, a few weeks fol- 
lowing the. events noted in the preceding chap- 
ter, “didn’t I hear you say, some time ago, 
that you were laying aside money for the pur- 
chase of an overcoat this Winter ?” 

“Yes, I guess so; but I’ve decided to wait 
until another year ;” and he immediately changed 
the subject by asking the first question that 
occurred to him, which was to inquire after 
Miss Minnie’s health. 

“O, her cold is better, and she is as bright 
as ever. There seems to be quite a change in 
Minnie the past few weeks; her interest in 
those orphans has developed a new side of her 
character.” 

Poor Dudley felt that he had only jumped from 
the frying-pan into the fire; for he wished to 
avoid the coat subject, and he was very sure that 
he did not care to enlarge upon Miss Minnie; so, 
to remedy the matter, he abruptly changed the 
conversation again, saying he must run out for 
a few minutes, and requesting Clement to re- 
main in the office till he returned. He went to 
the desk, took out some papers, one falling to 
the floor as he did so, unnoticed, and left the 
room. 











After he had gone, Clement saw the paper on 
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the floor, and picked it up, reading the few words 
written on it. It happened to be just the thing 
that Dudley wished him to know nothing about. 
It was the bill for his mother’s cloak; and on 
the back was written, “ Purchased with my over- 
coat money,” and the date. Clement under- 
stood it all in a moment, and considerately re- 
placed the paper in the desk. It was plain 
enough why Dudley had “decided to wait ;” and 
when he re-entered the room with his old over- 
coat on, Clement looked on him with increased 
admiration. 

“ Minnie,” said Clement, as they sat playing 
backgammon in the library that evening, “do 
you remember the remark you made about Dud- 
ley Deane’s coat, Christmas morning ?” 

“Yes; and it’s just as true now as it was 
then.” 

“You won’t say so when I tell you something 
about it.” 

Minnie kept on moving, apparently lending a 
deaf ear to Clement’s recital of the morning’s 
incident. When he finished, she exclaimed : 

“There! I’ve gammoned you. Pray put up 
the board; I’m tired.” 

Clement eyed his sister rather curiously ; but 
she instantly became engrossed in her book, 
and hardly looked up till the clock struck ten; 
then, closing the volume, she said, softly: 

“Clem, 1’d like a little of your minister’s 
talk to-night.” 

And her brother knew she meant one of 
those quiet and more serious conversations, 
for which she had asked quite frequently of late. 


VI. 


LouIsE CHADWICK was running through with 
the latest waltz on her grand piano one morn- 
ing, when she was interrupted by the entrance 
of her confidential and fashionable friend, Grace 
Holton, who most unceremoniously twirled her 
from the piano-stool to the sofa, and as soon as 
she found breath, announced the prospect of a 
ball, ending with: 

“ Now, what shall we wear?” 

The subject being duly discussed, Louise 
remarked ; 

“I suppose Minnie Howard will be the belle, 
as usual.” 

“Why, haven’t you heard the news?” in- 
quired. Grace, astonished. “Well, Miss Min 
has concluded to follow the example of her 
illustrious brother, the parson, and has become 
religious. So, of course, she won’t be there.” 

“T declare, it’s a perfect shame—when she’s 
so pretty and rich, and such a favorite !” 

“Do you suppose she ’ll appear just the 
same? I sha’ n’t know whether to bow high or 





bow low, or not at all, when we meet ; and what 
can we talk about ?” 

Before Louise had time to reply, the door 
opened, and Miss Howard was announced. 
Grace and Louise exchanged despairing glances, 
and rose to meet their friend. : 

“O, girls, together as usual,” said Minnie, 
smilingly, holding out a hand to each. “ Now, 
you were having such a cozy ¢é/e-d-téte, it’s too 
bad for me too spoil it. What were you talking 
about, if I may be so inquisitive ?” 

“The ball, for one thing. Of course you 
have heard of it.” 

“Yes, indeed ; it will be quite a brilliant af- 
fair. I suppose both of you are going ?” 

Louise touched her companion’s foot and 
answered ; 

“Yes: are you?” 

“No: I’m not going.” 

“Not going!” chimed the girls, apparently 


very much astonished; but Grace quite be- 


trayed herself by adding, “ Well, I suppose you 
won’t go to any such places, now that you—” 
then she checked herself. 

The color rose in Minnie’s cheeks, and she 
felt that her first trial had come; but she an- 
swered unhesitatingly : 

“Don’t be afraid to speak, Grace. 1 know 
what you allude to. Probably you are not more 
surprised at the news, which I see has reached 
you, than Iam myself. Perhaps you girls feel 
just as I have felt until now; and you know 
how that was. For some reasons, I think it 
best to be absent from the ball-room; but I 
assure you social enjoyment is n’t lessened by 
religion. I’m just as much Minnie as I ever 
was, with the same affection for you, only it is 
stronger; because I long for you to know the 
happiness I have found.” 

She paused, and raised her full eyes to her 
companions’ faces. 

Grace coughed ; Louise busily arranged the 
folds of her dress; a moment of embarassing 
silence followed. Then Minnie asked pleasantly 
if they had planned their costumes. A conver- 
sation on general subjects ensued, and when 
Minnie rose to go, she said: 

“Come and tell me of your good times, and 
Ill tell you of mine.” 

Mr. Howard’s handsome carriage rolled away 
from the door, leaving the girls at the window 
watching its departure. 

“Well, Grace ?” 

“ Well, Louise ?” 

“ What do you think of her?” 

“That she never was half as lovely before.” 

“So do I.” 

“T’ve sometimes thought—” 
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“Thought what?” asked Louise, seeing her 
companion hesitate. 

“ Thought that'I should like to know what 
there is in religion that makes people so happy.” 

“So have I; only I never breathed such a 
thought before.” 

-“O, nejther have I ; but after the ball is over, 
let’s go and see Minnie. Perhaps we shall 
get some insight into the mystery.” 


VIL. 


IT had been quite a struggle to Minnie meet- 
ing these girls. They were among her most 
fashionable acquaintances. 

She had felt that her course would occasion 
remark among her friends; but she was too 
amiable to suppose that any thing unkind could 
be said about her; and she did not dream that 
the feelings of any one toward her could be 
changed. 

Naturally winning, impulsive, generous, her 
charms were now rendered doubly strong; and 
the sweet unselfishness and thoughtful love 
which characterized her daily life, made her 
more than ever the joy of her home. 

It was not surprising that Dudley Deane 
noticed the change and commented on it, though 
what his comments were, remained known to 
himself alone. 

Our hero had been unusually prospered dur- 
ing the few months that we have somewhat 
neglected him, and his prophecy of brighter days 
seemed about to be realized; but a blacker 
cloud than ever before had darkened his path, 
and rose to pour forth its fury on him. 

Mrs. Deane’s delicate health had sustained a 
severe shock in the death of her only brother. 
He died, leaving her a generous portion of his 
property, so that they were able to remove to 
pleasanter quarters, and to provide themselves 
with many comforts. But the tender watchful- 
ness of her devoted son, ana the kind attentions 
of friends, could not detain the loved one long. 

“Dudley,” she said, one evening when they 
had been speaking of the future, “when I am 
gone, you will find a letter I have written to you. 
Do n’t open it till then. I laid it in your pri- 
vate desk.” 


“* Deeper the shadows of twilight fell, 
More hushed grew the evening air.” 


Morning came, and Dudley was an orphan. 

The beautiful June Sabbath was drawing to 
a close. The day before had witnessed the 
simple burial-service of Mrs. Deane. That af- 
ternoon Minnie Howard had publicly professed 
her Christian faith. 

In the calm twilight, Dudley, desolate and 








bereaved, sought again that little spot of hal- 
lowed ground; and Clement and Minnie, desir. 
ing to spend the hour under the quiet influence 
of the place, also wandered to the cemetery, - 

They were somewhat startled on finding 
Dudley there, and turned away; but coming 
toward them, with a sad smile, he bade them 
stay. 

The three stood in silence some moments, 
then Minnie, raising her moistened eyes, said, 
gently: 

“I’m so sorry for you, Mr. Deane.” 

They were simple words; but all the sym. 
pathy that had been extended to him could not 
be compared “to the heart-felt earnestness of 
the kindly tone and speaking eyes. It did far 
more for him than Minnie knew. 

Standing a few steps from them, Clement was 
speaking. As they turned toward him they 
caught the words: 

***O, world, so few the years we live, 
Would that the life which thou dost give 
Were life indeed.’ ” 

Dudley added : 

“For our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.’ ” 

Mrs. Deane’s last letter contained the be- 
stowal of her little property on Dudley, and, 
after an outburst of deep affection, it concluded 
thus: 

“Don’t think, Dudley, that I have not ap- 
preciated your sacrifices for me. Although you 
resolved that I should never know, yet I do 
know of the missionary field to which you 
were called last Winter; and I know that, but 
for your affection for me, you would have gone. 
Now, Dudley, I need you no more—the Master 
does. Go.” 

The injunction was heeded, and Dudley en- 
tered on the preparatory course. 


VIII. 


Two years rolled rapidly away, and again the 
bright June sun looked cheerfully in upon Dud- 
ley and Clement as they sat together, each busy 
with his writing. 

“Well, respected Reverend,” said Dudley, 
laying aside his pen, “I did n’t think, two years 
ago, that at this time my future would be as 
fully open as yours. Would I have believed it, 
had I been told then, that we should be mis- 
sionaries ?” 

“I suppose that we excludes me,” said Clem- 
ent, roguishly. “No, I should n’t have believed 
it either, nor did I dream then that my sister 
would ever be your wife.” 

There was a double wedding that week in the 
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old brick church. We have no difficulty in rec- 
ognizing Dudley’s bride. Those eyes of sunny 
blue can belong only to Minnie Howard. The 
tall, noble-looking woman at Clement’s side, 
after a moment’s thought, we discover to be 
one of whom we have had a glance before, 
Grace Holton. She had not called on Minnie 
in vain. Through her help, she had found for 
herself the key to the secret of the mysterious 
happiness. 

She and Clement were to escort the mission- 
ary couple to their foreign home, and then re- 
turn to lighten the declining steps of their par- 
ents, and to sow the good seed in their native 
land. 

One scene more. 

On the deck of a noble steamer stand our 
friends; the last farewell has been said, the last 
embrace given. On the shore, with téarful eyes 
and eager faces, bending forward to catch the 
last look, are grouped the little orphans. Their 
fairy lady has grown to be their dearest friend, 
and they have come with their little offerings 
for keepsakes to testify of their love. 

The word is given, and the vessel glides into 
the blue waters. A prolonged shout goes up 
from the shore, and from the deck arises, in 
thrilling grandeur, the missionary hymn. 

That evening, in the silvery moonlight, as 
Dudley and Minnie were watching the sparkling 
waves, Dudley said suddenly : 

* Minnie, tell me how you ever came to care 
for me.” 

Minnie laughed softly, and answered : 

“Well, Dudley, in the first place, because you 
were Clement’s friend, and then,” looking up 
archly into her husband’s face, “it was the 
story of that ‘shocking coat.’ ” 





THE ORIOLE’S NEST. 





BY MRS. J. E. AKERS. 





Down in the meadows where strawberries grow, 
And violets and daisies are blooming ; 

Where the lily bows gently when soft breezes blow, 
And the wild rose the air is perfuming,— 


Two orioles sat, one morning in May, 
And talked of their plans and their pleasures ; 
A new house was needed, they ’d build right away 
A soft, cozy nest for their treasures. 


“But where shall we build?” Mistress Oriole spoke; 
“°T is a matter for grave consultation.” 

Mr. Oriole thought that a neighboring oak 
Would afford them a good situation. 


“To build on the ground it never would do, 
Such pains through your limbs would be flying ; 





’T is too damp for a lady rheumatic as you, 
And our children with croup would be dying. 


The hedge would be pleasant, so shady and green ; 
But I ofttimes have seen ’round it straying 

An old yellow cat, looking savage and keen, 
And I fear he our dears would be slaying.” 


Mrs. Oriole warbled a cheerful assent, 
Then away to the oak-tree they flitted, 
Where at once to their labor, with singing, they 
went, 
And soon had their nest nicely fitted. 


Not on a bough, where the hawk may look in, 
While his way o’er the meadow he’s winging ; 
Hung with thread from the weeds and with bark from 
the linn, 
The dainty nest gently was swinging. 


There the wind rocked their cradle the long Sum- 
mer’s day, 
While the little birds safely were sleeping. 
He who cares for the sparrow, and hears when we 
pray, 
Our good Father, had them in keeping. 





SANDWICH CREEK. 


* BY HENRY GILLMAN. 








THE day was fair—the day was bright— 
Throbbing with pulse-beats of the sun ; 
And bathing in the golden light, 
The river lingered, loth to run,— 


Lingered in meadows flooded deep 

With sedges and the reed-grass, where 
The gentian dozes, half asleep, 

And asphodels make sweet the air. 


The wakened tortoise on the bank, 

Half drowsed with sunshine, plunged, and shook 
The water-lilies, as he sank 

From sight in his sequestered nook ;— 


But the gray sparrow, slim and shrill, 
Scarce left her eggs as we went by; 

The crickets chirped at their wild will, 
And downy moths forgot to fly. 


Arid, borne from out the breezy lea, 
Came, soft and far, a mystic rhyme; 
Now grave and slow, then light and free,— 
The old cathedral’s evening chime. 


We knew not how or why, but yet 

We felt a gladness through us run, 
As, bending, we kissed the viole-— 

A thrill that said, “ You all are one.” 


O man, how much uncounted gold 

Is in the world, would you but know! 
Open your heart, and, all untold, 

God’s sunshine into it will flow. 
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A WEEK AT ENGHIEN. 


E the local position what it may, the lead- 
ing feature river, sea, or mountain, one 
watering or bathing place does in its sea- 

son bear a remarkable resemblance to every 
other. To know its real character and discover 
any original traits it may possess, we must visit 
it before or after its yearly reign of fashion. 
Some watering-places, out of season, are truly 
dull enough; but others grow fresh and pure, 
and seem to luxuriate in their own wild beauty, 
freed from the restraint of rule and etiquette. 
An opportunity for such a visit offered itself 
to us this year without our seeking; for on the 





Continent, as in the British Isles, the Summer 
has been slow in its advance; and, when in the 
end of June, we took a holiday trip, and ran 
down some two leagues from Paris, to the pretty 
watering-place of Enghien-les-Bains, we found 
ourselves in the midst of rural simplicity, and 
free from all intrusion from the fashionable 
world, 

Taking the train from the Northern Ter. 
minus in Paris, we were soon whirled past the 
gates and ramparts of St. Denis, and in twenty 
minutes’ time, had reached the village station 
we were bound for. Arrived at Enghien, the 
further exploration of the country is easy; 
carriages are on the stand close by the railway. 





THE LAKE AT ENGHIEN, 


station, waiting to be taken by the drive or by 
the hour; ponies and donkeys are not far off, 
and at scarce five minutes’ distance, at the 
further end of the Grande Rue of the place, 
lies the broad lake stretched before us, with its 
boats of various size and shape for hire. Even 
the water-velocipede is there, looking yet more 
impertinent and void.of grace than its cousin 
upon land, but probably about to carry the day 
there too—a very caricature of our age, re- 
gardless of beauty, and doing homage only to 
the swift. 

The lake, though in some respects tame in 
the extreme, yet is charming. Clothed with 
poplar, willow, and other trees, and encircled 
by villas and chalets, whose grounds are kept 





in faultless order down to the very margin of 
the water, its environs present a succession of 
miniature lawns and shrubberies, interspersed 
by the brightest bits of garden grounds, the 
smallness of space being made up for by the 
perfect arrangement of shade and color. The 
tiny pier and boat attached to each domain, and 
the rustic Summer-house with chairs and table, 
are in keeping with the whole. 

But all lay quiet and unoccupied as, on the 
afternoon of our arrival, we glided at will in 
our flat-bottomed boat over the smooth surface 
of the lake. 

It was strangely still, and as we passed close 
under the shade of a willow, drooping its 
branches languidly toward the water, the words 
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seemed to rise up over the scene, and sound 


dreamily through the dreamy air: 
**A land 
In whigh it seemed always afternoon.” 


We had no rivals in our watery excursion 
but the swans. Poor birds! they were doubt- 
less weary of their loneliness and of the ab- 
sence of ail who could admire them. They 
came swimming toward us full of grace and co- 
quetry, arching their pretty necks, and then 
bending them aside to hide their heads among 
their soft, white plumage, and pretend to be 
asleep; then, as we stealthily approached, they 
would start up all surprised, and, with a rush 
and flutter of their wings, take their place ahead 
of us, as if to invite a chase; winding up the 
whole little maneuver by a sweep round to the 
boat’s side, and a little beseeching look for 
bread or admiration, as they stretched their 
lovely necks across the gunwale. 

Until about a hundred years ago, the medic- 
inal: properties of these waters were unknown ; 
the lake, with its neighborhood, presented the 
appearance of a marsh, and no building of any 
kind, excepting a miller’s cabin, enlivened the 
monotony of the scene. The miller’s cabin has 


" been cleared away, but the mill called now Mou- 


lin de la Galette, and which is fed by the sur- 
plus waters of the lake, has been erected in its 
place. 

To the observations of a priest, the worthy 
Father Cotte, curé in 1760 of the neighboring 
parish of Montmorency, the honor of the dis- 
covery is due. He remarked, as he says, an 
unpleasant odor arising from the stream which 
flowed by the miller’s hut, and having rather a 
turn for chemical researches, he brought the 
fact under the notice of the Academy, and had 
the satisfaction, after the waters had been duly 
analyzed, of hearing, that they contained sul- 
phurous and other matter, which made them 
equal in value to those of Baréges. 

But the springs of Enghien possessed one 
fault, if fault that may be called, which event- 
ually raised it to the rank .of a fashionable 
watering-place. This was its proximity to the 
capital, There was no journey to be taken 
from Paris to Enghien, no adventures of voyage 
to look forward to; and the physicians them- 
selves, who knew the worth of the waters, hesi- 
tated to send patients there for whom half the 
cure consisted in variety of scene, and the inci- 
dents and even inconveniences of travel. 

So Enghien, after a very short period of re- 
nown, fell back into its old neglected state; and 
neither the assurances of the Academy, nor the 
efforts of Péligot, the’director of the Paris hos- 
pitals, could bring it into fashion. 





Péligot, with immense pains, formed embank- 
ments, and brought the lake into its present 
limits; he even resigned his functions in the 
capital, that he might bestow his whole time 
and efforts to the improvement of a place he 
thought so well worth notice. 

But his enterprises failed, and even the dwell- 
ing-house that he had erected for himself in the 
long village street, now called Grande Rue, fell 
into other hands. This was in the year 1820. 

In the following year, 1821, a brightening 
change came over Enghien’s prospects ; but the 
cause was attributed to others. 

His then Majesty Louis XVIII was suffer- 


ing from gout, and many were the consultations " 


held, and the plans of relief proposed, to free 
him from this painful malady. But gout was 
not the sovereign’s only ailment. Louis was 
fat and unwieldy, and dreaded the inconven- 
iences which then, still more than now, were 
attendant on a journey. The waters of Spa 
had been recommended to him, but the distance 
was an objection which Louis could not over- 
come. 

At length the general voice of his physicians 
declared in favor of the baths of Enghien; the 
king agreed, and the short transit was easily 
accomplished. . 

The court, too, may be said to have gone 
with him; for, even before the days of steam 
and rail, Enghien was within the distance of a 
moderate drive from Paris; and the princes of 
the family and the foreign embassadors paid 
constant visits to the place. 

Poor Péligot! His science and devotion had 
met with only failure; the potent charm of 
royalty reaped all the fruits that ought to have 
been his. Enghien’s reputation was gained, and 
Enghien thanked the king. 

Even the good old priest had to give up his 
honors, and the spring hitherto called Cofte, 
in memory of its first discoverer, was raised to 
royal dignity, and called the Source du Roi. 

Since that time, the attention of several dis- 
tinguished medical men has been given to the 
springs of Enghien; and the efficacy of the 
waters in curing cases of gout and rheumatism, 
pulmonary disease, even when far advanced, 
bronchial. affections, and all disorders of the 
skin, has been fully established. This, along 
with the reputation for general salubrity, apd 
the beautiful and sheltered situation of the 
place, has attracted many visitors since its 
first start in fashionable life in 1821; and not 
only have the bathing guests been numerous, 
but many persons of fortune and position have 
chosen the neighborhood of Enghien as their 
Summer residence. 
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For artists it appears to have peculiar charms, 
and many gems in sculpture as in painting have 
been sketched and modeled here. Horace Ver- 
net spent at least one Summer at the baths; 
and, in the orangery attached to the establish- 
ment, his friend and son-in-law, Paul Delaroche, 
worked at his fine picture of “ Mazeppa Deliv- 
ered by a Turk.” 

Isabey, the painter of sea-views, had a lodge 
for many years close to the lake; and not far 
off we see Giraud’s pretty ivy-covered cottage, 











EFFIGY OF CATINAT. 


and might pay a visit to the afé/ier where the 
Comte de Nieuwerkerke modeled his statue of 
Catinat, which adorns the neighboring village 
of St. Gratien. 

Close to the humble home of Giraud, an edi- 
fice of more pretension strikes upon our view. 
It belongs to an artist of a different kind—to 
that incomparable Félix, whose skill has been 
so justly recognized by the court beauties and 
the dames of fashion whom his hand adorns. 
We do not know why the imperial hair-dresser 
forsook his villa by the lake; but he is gone, and 
the Princesse Mathilde, we were confidently told, 
has no choice but to leave her tresses, during 
her Summer séjour here, to the less skillful 
arrangement of a femme de chambre. 

One might weary, pretty as it is, afler a time, 
of the lake and its environs, were that all that 
Enghien could offer to enliven a stay of more 
than a few days. But there are roads and paths 
in all directions leading to quaint villages, with 
tales of local or historical interest attached ; and 
skirting the near horizon are forest-covered hills 
that can furnish walks and rides for many a day 
and hour, 

At the farther side of the lake is situated the 














village of St. Gratien with its chdteau, to which 
Catinat retired after the brilliant services he 
had rendered to his sovereign, and which were 
so ill-requited by Louis Quatome. Here, too, 
he died in 1712, and the place of his interment, 
in the little village chapel, was marked by a 
simple stone. But a beautiful new church, a 
miniature cathedral, has lately been erected in 
St. Gratien, and the tomb and statue of Catinat 
may now be seen in it. The chdteau where he 
lived has come into the possession of the Prin- 
cesse Mathilde, who has spared no pains in 
restoring the building in its original style, 
and in embellishing the grounds. 

As to curselves, we most frequently turned 
our steps to the opposite hills of Montmo- 
rency, wandering thither through fields and 
cherry-orchards, bending now under their 
load of justly celebrated fruit. Or we took 
the village road which leads close under the 
venerable church dedicated to St. Martin, 
and commanding, from the high plateau on 
which it stands, one of the finest views of the 
surrounding country. 

But if a farther walk or ride from Mont- 
morency was in contemplation, the better 
method of arriving there was in the comfort- 
able carriages of that very circuitous line 
of rail which has brought Montmorency and 
Enghien within ten minutes’ distance of one 
another. 

The green sloping banks of the Montmo- 
rency station are literally planted with adver- 
tisements, which, written on wooden placards, 
and stuck into the ground, give it the appear- 
ance of an incipient burying-ground. Horses 
to hire; donkeys, carriages to let out; milk, 
coffee, mineral waters, lodgings, hotels,—ali these 
give notice of their whereabouts, and strike the 
eye on the very moment of arriving. 

But it is on leaving the precincts of the sta- 
tion that all doubt as to where to proceed is 
removed ; for a rush is made upon the visitor 
by half a dozen odd gypsy-looking women, with 
red and yellow handkerchiefs tied turban-fashion 
round their heads; and before he has time to 
look about him, they have him seated on pony 
or on donkey, and trotting away gallantly, up- 
hill or down-hill, according to the direction 
given by the owners at the start. 

Very lively little animals these donkeys are, 
and a couple of hours’ trot up and dowm the 
uneven paths of the Montmorency hills leaves 
the rider, at least, little more to wish for in the 
way of exercise. The ponies, too, were willing, 
and not badly cared for by the queer old dames 
that owned them; still they had no objection to 
a halt betimes, and a browse off the soft green 
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VIEW FROM THE VALLEY OF MONTMORENCY, 


grass, or delicate chestnut-leaves of the groves 
we daily wandered through. 

The woods are chiefly composed of Spanish 
chestnut; fine old trunks are there, that could 
tell us many a tale of years gone by ; but some- 
times we came on tracts of ground where hill 
on hill, and valley after valley, have lost their 
ancient look, the venerable trees have been cut 
down, and a younger generation has sprung up, 
so fresh and free, so full of sap and growth, that 
they scarcely permit us to regret the removal 
of their sires. These younger woods resemble 
rather laurel plantations than what we picture 
to ourselves as chestnut-woods ; and the paths 
that intersect them reminded us of the ever- 
green walks of our parks and shrubberies at 
home. 

One of the prettiest roads in the neighbor- 
hood of Montmorency is that which leads over 
the hills to the little village of Andilly, winding 
sometimes through field, sometimes through 
forest, and throwing out little side-paths here 
and there, which seem to have no purpose but 
to tempt the wanderer into the cool groves, and 
leave him there. 

A favorite halting-place of ours was on this 
road—one where we often paused to allow poor 
pony to regale himself, and ourselves to look 
about us. 

It was just where a sweep of the hills behind 
closed in all view but of their own bright beauty. 
Clothed as usual with chestnut foliage, the mo- 
notony of this was broken through by here and 





there a birch raising its silver stem up, pure and 
high, above the younger trees, while, nearer to 
us, clusters of wild roses and tall stems of cam- 
panula skirted the road. 

Below ran a deep ravine, througl* which a 
narrow path led bya shorter route to the village 
of Andilly, while still further in the distance 
rose the hills of Enghien, Ermont, and Argen- 
teuil. 

Here and there the bend of the hills grew 
gradually lower, showing a broad, mysterious 
line beyond. We islanders could think of it as 
nothing else but sea, and almost thought we 
could ‘recognize the points and headlands of 
our western home. St. John’s lay there before 
us to the right, and the long gray line of Mul- 
laghmore stretched out into our fancied ocean 
bay. 

But in vain we looked for Nephin to greet us, 
with his proud old head rising up high in the 
far-off distance, like a prophet of good things, 
ever above us and beyond. No Nephin showed 
his head, no prophecy of sunny days was made; 
and the thick rain-clouds gathered, and showers 
fell down in torrents, waking us from our rev- 
eries, and bidding us hasten on for shelter to 
the little farm-house on the neighboring slope. 

But before we reached it, the storm had hur- 
ried on, and a long full roll of thunder sent its 
echoes on from hill to hil. It was one of those 
glorious peals that make it seem as if a mo- 
mentary spirit-life were thrown into the life of 
matter, lending a voice to hill and dale, to field 
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and forest, that earth and heaven might unite 
in one majestic call, 


“The Lord, the Lord Jehovah, reigns.” 


From this time frequent. showers overtook 
us in our wanderings; but they only added to 
the beauty of the scenery, especially to the 
nearer views which took in one luxuriant mix- 
ture of garden, field, and villa, Between the 
showers, the clearness of the atmosphere was 
striking; and Paris, in the southern distance, 
shone out clear and bright—the great domes of 
the Pantheon and Invalides, and the high tri- 
umphal arch above the Champs Elysées, mark- 
ing out the very streets. 

Often we wished for an artist’s power to re- 
produce the varying beauty of the scenes we 
passed through, and give again the deep, warm 
coloring of the ripening crops, the rich, red 
glow of the fruit, and the fresh Spring green 
that was bursting out anew from tree and herb 
after the freshening rain. 

There were genre pictures, too, that gave a 
higher interest to all we saw, and set the 
. thoughts astir and wandering through the lab- 
yrinth of life, of peasant as of citizen; dwelling 
on the artlessness of that, and the unreality of 
this, and drawing conclusions that were perhaps 
less true than either. 

One group, or rather two, close to a hay-field 
that we passed, made in themselves a perfect 
subject for a picture. The midday hour of 
rest had come, but with it one of our heavy 
thunder-showers. The cart, well piled, and 
with forks thrown hurriedly among the hay, was 
left standing in the middle of the field; the old 
gray horse grazed quietly beneath a neighbor- 
ing oak, while the hay-makers themselves had 
looked for shelter under the row of trees that 
lined the road. 

An old couple first attracted our notice; their 
white hairs told of age, bet the ruddy glow 
upon their cheeks looked more like youth. 
They lay stretched composedly upon the bank 
that sloped between the field and road, both 
sound asleep, and heedless of the rain which 
was falling now in torrents. They were doubly 
sheltered from the wet, first by the foliage over- 
head, and then by the veteran red umbrella 
stretched above them and firmly fixed against 
the tree’s old trunk. 

A few paces off were the younger members 
of the family. A basket containing the mid- 
day meal was placed between them; but the 
thunder-shower had hindered their repast. 
They had laid their heads down close together 
on the grassy pillow, and they, too, had spread 
the goodly folds of their cotton umbrella above 





them. A hand of each was round the staff, but 
the grasp of the young girl was giving no sup. 
port; hers only rested on the rough honest 
hand below, and she herself had fallen fast 
asleep. Her companion (probably her brother) 
seemed not less tired, but every now and then 
he raised his heavy eyelids and cast a fond, 
anxious look on the young girl who lay there so 
confidingly under his protection. 

The rain continued. A woman met us com. 
ing from her work alone in an opposite field, 
She looked cross, and wetted through. We 
passed on, thinking of our group, and wishing 
that the younger might be there to till their 
ground as contented and happy as the elder 
when their hairs, too, should begin to blanch, 

On our way home, after the rain had ceased, 
and the evening sun had broken through the 
clouds, we called at a cottage, close to which, 
at the corner of the road, was a sign-post tell- 
ing of milk to be had at a dairy near, and 
“warm at every hour.” Experience had already 
taught us that the iniquitous practices of town 
were not altogether unknown among the rural 
population, and that the peculiar race of cows 
willing to give their milk in any quantity, at any 
hour, owes its reputation considerably to the 
aid of fire and water. 

But this particular cottage, which indeed had 
nothing to do with the sign-post at the corner, 
and which we had entered for the first time by 
mistake, was a model cottage, and the owner 
and his wife were very model peasants. 

Clean, tidy, hospitable, with a rood or two of 
garden, full of salad and free of weeds, these 
good people seemed really to be enjoying life, 
And yet they had their cares. Of their eight 
blooming children, three had been taken ill with 
scarlet-fever, and were lying in their little beds 
up-stairs, no sick-nurse but the mother. 

For three weeks they had been there, and 
she had nursed them in the upper room, and 
cooked the family dinner down below in the 
kitchen, where we sat, and which was always 
neat and clean. Then she attended to her other 
five, and to her duties out-of-doors, and, withal, 
kept the roses on her cheeks, and the fresh, vig- 
orous look of an honest working-woman and a 
loving mother. 

We had ourselves just gone through the 
fatigue and the anxiety concomitant with scar- 
let-fever ; and, with fewer cares and more’ad- 
vantages, we had succumbed. We admired 
that worthy woman, and often, as we passed, 
stepped in to have a talk, and listen to her will- 
ing tongue. 

Her eldest girl will probably outshine the 
mother by her wit, and gain perhaps a larger 
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property; but there was more cleverness than 
honesty in the quick glance of her eye, and in 
the smart replies that fell from the tight-set 
little dame of twelve. 

The first evening we had called, we had found 
her and a younger brother in charge of house 
and family, and, what concerned us more, in 
charge of goat and kid. She was ready in a 
moment to grant us our request, and gave usa 
cup of frothing milk, which she milked before 
our eyes. So far so good—excellent indeed— 
for we found the draught so delicious that we 
asked her for another. But here the little lady 
demurred, and said she had a customer who 
came every evening late, and she must keep the 
milk for her. 

It seemed fair, and we drew out our purse to 
pay, but were surprised when she asked exactly 
three times the price usually given. 

The next time we called, the mother was at 
home, and she gave us a bowl of milk under 
the dairy price. She saw our questioning look, 
and exchanged glances with the little girl; then 
she turned to us, and said: 

“My little daughter told me of your visit, 
last night; she thought to make a good stroke 
of business for me during my absence. She 
was careful, too, to keep milk enough for her 
little sister; that was the customer she told 
you of.” 

The little girl listened, looking pleased and 
self-satisfied. She must have been a useful 
little daughter too; and now she took charge 
of the little ones while her mother went with 
us to the garden, showing it to us with an hon- 
est pride, and enlarging as she went on the 
happiness of having a little spot of ground, 
however small, that she might call their own. 
She would have given us the rose which was 
opening on the bush, beside the garden bower; 
but we thought of the ewe lamb, and persuaded 
her to leave it. 

And so our days passed by, and the quiet 
country Sabbath dawned upon us. We went 
to the early service in the simple little temple 
of the Reformed Church at Enghien, built and 
entirely supported by the Protestant families 
of the neighborhood. There was a good at- 
tendance; but the congregation belonged less 
to the class of peasantry than we had thought 
to find it. 

After church, we wandered along through the 
fields and vineyards toward the Montmorency 
Heights. No English Sunday could have been 
more perfectly observed. Not a sign of work 
was going on, no laborer to be seen about the 
lanes, and the fields wore that peculiar look of 
rest which the absence of all labor gives to our 





home scenery on Sundays. We met no one 
but a little girl, who, in holiday garb, her Tes- 
tament or mass-book in her hand, was hurrying 
along to church or Sunday-school. 

Our path brought us out on the chaussée 
above the station, and, bending down, we 
crossed the lines and wandered up the winding 
road beyond. But the reign of quiet did not 
last. Trot, trot, with heavy footfall up the hill 
and past where we were sitting, came a heavy 
lumbering horseman, on a heavy lumbering 
horse. He rode uneasily, and, for a French- 
men, looked unusually solemn; and we won- 
dered as we followed him with our eyes whether, 
on top of his great horse, he were doing pen- 
ance for some great sin committed. 

Scarcely had he disappeared, when another 
rider came along, puffing, blowing, chucking 
vigorously at the bridle, until he had his horse’s 
head high up in air. He contrived to make a 
pause as he approached, and asked politely if 
we had seen a “cavalier seul” pass along that 
way. Less polite, we fear, for it was hard to 
keep from smiling, we replied in the affirmative ; 
and our second cavalier, all bows and thanks, 
rose higher than ever in his saddle, dropped in 
the effort the willow whip, with which the gypsy 
woman had probably supplied him, and finally, 
putting spurs to his animal, set off full gallop 
in quest of his friend. Every bound brought 
him closer to the good steed’s head; and we 
doubt much whether those two riders ever found 
each other, or got home in safety. 

They seemed heralds, these dashing cavaliers, 
of a whole company of pleasure-seekers ; some 
on their way to try their skill and fortune at the 
“Tir,” some roaming like ourselves, and drink- 
ing in the air with evident delight; but the 
greater part mounted in medley style—long men 
on tiny donkeys, little women with great crino- 
lines on top of tall, gaunt horses—all looking 
most uncomfortable, yet all in High delight and 
humor. 

No more hope of quiet on that route; so we 
dived into the deeper wood, where no sound 


| reached us but the Summer call of the cuckoo 


and the warbling of the smaller birds. Over 
the trees the broad valley of the Seine was to 
be seen, with the fertile fields sloping down to 
its shores ; but when we reclined on the mossy 
turf our eyes rested only on the forest-trees 
around and the blue, vaulted sky above us. 

So we stayed awhile there in that leafy tem- 
ple, feeling a holy presence with us, and think- 
ing how He that dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands hath made of one blood all the na- 
tions of men, and how he hath purposed that 
they all should seek the Lord, the Lord so near 
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to each. And as we gazed and pondered, the 
greatness of his Church invisible seemed to 
open and widen on our view, and the whole 
earth appeared to be the temple of the Lord, 
and the religions of the world were the side 
chapels to the center nave, with their lights and 
lesser altars, not true nor wholly false. 

But the hours were passing, and some more 
substantial nourishment than that of the forest 
air was necessary ere wending our way back to 
Enghien. So with regret we left our still re- 
treat, and came to where the name still spoke 
of quiet, but reality belied the name. 

This was the Hermitage, a café now, where 
balls are held on Sundays, out-of-doors, and fun 
and merriment are carried on. But a hermit 
did once live there, and enjoyed his solitude for 
forty years; and when at his death the cabin 
was enlarged, one came to be its guest who 
prized perhaps its solitude still more. For 
here it was that Rousseau loved to roam, and 
gaze upon the golden broom and purple heath, 
until they drew the exclamation from him, “ Nay, 
truly, Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” 

And here, in his own wild imagination, he 
created for himself a race of men more worthy 
than his kind to inhabit this fair earth. More 
worthy! Puppets pulled by Rousseau’s string, 
no power of choice, no liberty to err, if to leave 
Rousseau’s principles were indeed to err. 

But in the midst of all his dreams, he felt a 
void, a deep, inexplicable want ; one that we all 
must feel till it be satisfied by that which only 
can fill up the earth’s, the heaven’s, the heart’s 
great want—love, busy, acting, of God, of man, 
of pure eternal good. 

He sought his remedy in withdrawing from 
society, and escaping in his quiet woods from 
the shocks which intercourse with others too 
surely brings. So he lived his own strange, 
suffering life alone, and wrote his “ Heloise” 
among the trees. 

We were two, as we wandered through those 
same groves above the Hermitage, and we 
would not exchange. O no, Jean Jacques, not 
for all your philosophy, or power of thought, 
would we give you up our double joy, or the 
bliss of being together. 

We passed the noisy Hermitage. A few days 
previously we had been there, and asked for 
relics of the misanthropic sophist; but, with 
the exception of his spinette, nothing of any 
interest remains. ; 

There were other cafés and restaurants in 
legions. We had but to take our choice, and 
fixed on one close to the station, whose grounds 
took in a wooded slope, and furnished bowers 








for dining-rooms, cool little nooks, cut out from 
the thick shade, and sheltering alike from sun 
and wind and neighbor. 

We doubt whether the tender couple, who 
took the arbor next to ours, laid quite sufficient 
worth upon the privacy; for as they passed 
along the gravel walk, the lady—every woman 
is a dame in France—was singing at the top of 
her loud voice : 

“O, je jure 
Que je t’aime de tout mon cceur.”” 

By the time we had finished our repast, the 
sun was getting low, and we wandered again by 
the field-paths back to Enghien. 

And now our holiday trip was drawing near 
its close, and early in the week we had to Lid 
farewell to lake and hill, and simple village life, 
But the pleasant recollections followed us to 
Paris, and the wish to share them, if it might 
be so, with others. Possibly some of our read- 
ers may be tempted to visit the willow-girded 
lake, or the forest hills of Montmorency for 
themselves. If so, we hope they will pronounce 
our sketch to have fallen far short of reality, 
both as regards the beauties of nature, and 
the enjoyment of a stay in the neighborhood of 
Enghien. 





BETSY TRIGGS;* 
OR, RESCUED FROM SHAME. 





BY W. E. HATHAWAY. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
A PLOT DISCOVERED. 


“W¥7 E must not forget that we left Tom shut 
up in jail, and about as uneasy a mortal 
as ever realized the annoyance of con- 

finement he was too, after I had visited him last. 

But only four or five days passed, however, when 

a letter came to him from me—which I sent in 

a roundabout way—telling him to go into court 

and purge himself of contempt by telling all he 

ever knew, and as much more as he chose. 

This letter bore no date or postmark of any 

sort, and left him utterly in the dark as to where 

it was written from, or when it was mailed. 

Accordingly, he sent word up to the judge that 

he was ready to tell all he knew; and came 

before that functionary, and rehearsed his part 
in the performance, up to the time of his con- 
finement, and received his discharge. But if he 
had been in a fret before his release, he was 
ten times as anxious now to know of my where- 
abouts. It was this anxiety to learn something 


* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by 
W. E. Hathaway, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington. 
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that led him to prowl about Triggs’s hut in Hard- 
scrabble; and in this way he overheard the 
conversation very meagrely reported in the 
Jast chapter. He was completely satisfied that 
Dwiggins had entirely failed to get on my track ; 
but he was rendered doubly anxious to com- 
municate with me, in order to apprise me of 
their desperate intentions toward the girl. On 
my part, I concluded to watch every one care- 
fully for a while, but to keep out of the way of 
the villains ; for, however much I admired Tom’s 
fortitude, I had no notion of getting into his 
place. I communicated the intelligence fre- 
quently, both to him and Mr. Goodloe, of Bet- 
sy’s and my own safety; but, farther than that, 
we continued for several weeks with Frank, 
utterly lost to them. We felt ourselves per- 
fectly isolated and safe beyond a peradventure ; 
and I spent my time hunting prairie-chickens, 
while Betsy turned the little cottage into a per- 
fect paradise, with the wild-flowers which she 
gathered and arranged about it. She soon 
commenced her studies under Frank’s direc- 
tion, and was making famous progress. She 
was happy as a lark most of the time, too, and 
helped the old colored housekeeper about her 
work in every thing, and in a thousand ways 
made her presence felt and appreciated. Frank 
and his younger brother, who had been living 
the very dullest sort of a life here for months, 
began to brighten up wonderfully, and it was 
quite astonishing to see the interest they took 
in every thing she did. When he came back, 
and told us of Dwiggins getting my letter, and 
going off so suddenly in pursuit of us, we laughed 
until we cried, but really felt that it was quite 
providential that we had taken up with his sug- 
gestion ; and were perhaps sufficiently thankful. 
But when we kad been shut up there—if it can 
be called shut up, with all creation open about 
us and free to walk in it—for several weeks, I 
began to get restless, and to desire to hear from 
my friends, particularly Tom. I accordingly 
proposed to go, and take Betsy with me, to 
another school, but Frank would not hear of it. 

“This school is as good as the best,” he said. 
And so it really was, for he took no end of pains 
with her. “Don’t take her away from here yet. 
But if you must go, why not leave her here until 
you know it would be safe.” 

Betsy did not object to being left, and Frank 
pledged his life to take care of her, and I felt 
certain that he would. Accordingly we drove 
into town one evening, arriving on purpose after 
dark; and, bidding Frank good-bye, I walked 
directly to Mr. Goodloe’s. How glad they 
were to see me, and how many questions they 
asked, and how hard Mrs. Goodloe pleaded with 


me to tell her where Betsy was! but I steadily 
refused to reveal the secret, and laughed at her 
for wishing to know, and for having been so 
overcurious before. 

Mr. Goodloe sustained me in my course, and 
said I must not tell her; and so, after a short 
visit with them, I walked down to the depot, 
and took the cars for home. I had gone away 
in the night; I would return in the night, or 
rather, in the early morning; and having my 
latch-key with me still, I resolved to let myself 
in, and perhaps give Tom a genuine surprise. 
My plan was perfectly successful, for I caught 
him sound asleep in our snug chamber, and 
roused him by saying, “Trot her out now, I 
say ;” whereat he sat up, and stared at me in 
dumb wonder. 

“How are you, my boy?” said I, at last. 
“Come, have you lost your wits entirely.” 

Tom rubbed his eyes, and looked at me an 
instant, and then bounded out of bed, and shook 
me as a terrier might have done a rat, until I 
cried for mercy ; and then he sat down again, 
and said: 

“Where on earth have you come from ?” 

“Direct from the moon,” said I. “Came 
down on a ‘slantindicular’ ray of moonshine, 
that I saw hit your window. Could n’t resist 
the temptation to make you a call.” 

“Very good,” said Tom. “But where is 
Betsy ?” 

“O, she’s there,” I said, “ keeping house for 
a couple of splendid fellows. Marry one of 
them one of these days, I reckon.” Tom col- 
ored. I declare I saw it even by the gaslight. 
“But an’t that capital, Tom ?” said I. 

“Why, perhaps it is,” said he. “But how 
is she ?” 

“How is she? O, Tom, she’s—there’s no 
use of my trying to tell you, for you would n’t 
believe me—she is a regular beauty now, and 
perfectly lovely ; you would n’t know her, I do 
believe, she has changed so.” 

And then I talked away, and told him all I 
could—how Mr. and Mrs. Goodloe loved her, 
and how great a store they set by her; how we 
got away from Dwiggins, and how he got away 
from L.—until we laughed and talked ourselves 
tired. 

“ But, really, you have n’t told me where she 
is,” said Tom. 

“No more do I mean to either. One at a 
time, you know. That was your motto formerly; 
it is mine now.” 

And then Tom told me what he had learned ; 
and we compared notes and decided that Dwig- 
gins and Triggs must be as precious a brace of 





rascals as ever went unhung; and we resolved, 
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if possible, to turn the game about, and begin 
to hunt them. No one in the house but Tom 
knew of my arrival, and we decided to keep it 
a secret; and in order to do it I decided to go 
to another house, where I was not known, and 
rent a room. So, before the morning light, 1 
slipped out and made my way to a little out-of- 
the-way hotel, took a room, and went to bed. I 
slept till late in the forenoon, and then ordered 
up some breakfast, which I ate in my room, 
and remained there writing until evening. Then 
I sallied forth, went to a good boarding-house, 
secured a room, and paid my bill for a week in 
advance, and settled down. It is very easy to 
bury one’s self in a large city, and although I was 
personally known to hundreds, yet no one here 
knew me; and I gave my name as Charlie 
Brown, instead of Graham, and passed along 
just as well. Here I began again to busy my- 
self with my writing, and all my mail came as 
usual to the old place, and Tom brought it to 
me, and I was rapidly falling into my regular 
way of life. I communicated with Frank, and 
urged him to be specially guarded, but told him 
not to frighten Betsy. Tom and I made fre- 
quent excursions to Hardscrabble in the even- 
ing; and Tom dogged Dwiggins incessantly, 
until he learned enough about him to send him 
to the State-prison at least, if he could only have 
the evidence of a direct witness. 

It might be hard to name any thing criminal 
and despicable that he was not—a procurer, a 
receiver of stolen goods, especially silver and 
gold, this particularly in connection with Triggs ; 
but his greatest forte was in the manufacture 
of “queer,” or, more intelligently, counterfeit 
money. Night after night, Tom hung about 
that miserable hut in Hardscrabble, watched 
for its visitors, and marked them all for future 
judgment, but gave his chief attention to Triggs 
and T. Dwiggins, Esq. Again and again was 
he witness of their private quarrels, and heard 
their threats of exposing each other, when they 
supposed themselves to be unnoticed by any 
but the all-watchful Eye, which they had long 
since learned to disregard. It was evident that 
the two men had grown very distrustful of each 
other, and their mutual fear rendered them still 
more afraid of what a third party might reveal ; 
and they never passed an evening together 
without muttering dreadful imprecations upon 
us two, and the poor child whom we had so 
fortunately rescued from their terrible control. 

“Tll tell you what,” said Tom, as he came 
to my room late one night from. his regular 
vigil in Hardscrabble, “things are coming to a 
crisis over yonder. If they go on in this way 
much longer, one or the other of those villains 





as 
will come to grief, sure. The last thing on the 
tapis is a plan to rob Mr. Grandon’s jewelry 
store; but Triggs won’t go about it unless 
Dwiggins will go along and share the risk ; or, 
as he says, paddle in the same canoe. This 
Dwiggins won’t do, preferring, like the shrewd 
rascal that he is, to put up the job and share 
the plunder, but keep out of harm’s way him. 
self. They quarreled over this so seriously to. 
night, that I fairly expected to see one kill the 
other; and Triggs did seize an iron poker and 
swear he ’d smash Dwiggins’s head for him; 
but Dwiggins coolly drew a revolver and told 
him to sit down and be quiet, or he ’d lay him 
out as cold as a wedge.” 

“And did he mind him?” 

“Certainly he did. The control that man 
has over Triggs is perfectly wonderful. But 
I ’ve something more important still to tell you; 
Dwiggins has got his eye on you.” 

“He has! I wonder where and when !” 

“To-day,” he said. ‘Were you out to-day?” 

“Why, yes: I went to a bookstore this after- 
noon ; but I came home in a car on purpose to 
avoid meeting any one on the street.” 

“Exactly. Well he saw you in the car, and, 
what is more, he is determined to be revenged 
on you. He can’t get over that affair at L.” 

“ How does he propose to go about it ?” 

“You won’t let it shock your nerves? Well, 
then, he says you must be wiped out. Triggs 
is the man who is to do the job.” 

“Whew ! that’s a game that two can play at. 
But how does he propose to do it ?” 

“ He followed you home this afternoon, and 
already knows where you live, you see. And 
Triggs is to hang about here, and shoot or knock 
you over on the very first opportunity.” 

“And what about you ?” 

“For some reason or other, I am to be re- 
served for future game ; to be smelted, if neces- 
sary, but not now. They know that I am about, 
and that I have been all the time ; but they seem 
particularly to hate you.” 

“TI must say that is a particular honor, and 
this news is bracing; but what a pity it is that 
we cant bring those fellows up with a round 
turn! From what you have overheard, it must 
be certain that Betsy could testify of enough 
against them to stretch the necks of both. 
What do you say to opening the fight in 
earnest ?” . 

“It is certainly time to do it. They resolved 
long ago to kill Betsy the moment they discover 
where she is, and she stands in danger every 
moment; and now that they have decided on 
dispatching you, it won’t do for us to rest.” 

“ But just how to come at them? I think we 
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had better call in the district attorney, and put 
the case in his hands, and then we can help him 
through with it.” 

So deciding, Tom took his leave of me, and 
went to his own room, as I supposed ; but he, 
as the sequel proved, turned his footsteps in 
another direction entirely. After leaving me, 
he said, he began to wonder if it was not his 
duty to inform Mr. Grandon of the intended 
raid upon his store ; and so, instead of going 
home, he posted off a couple of miles to that 
gentleman’s residence, and routed him out of a 
sound sleep to give him the information, Mr. 
Grandon did not relish thus being roused from 
his slumbers, to begin with; and, secondly, 
Tom was an entire stranger to him, and he 
thought he detected a practical joke in the story ; 
and, lastly, his valuables were all locked in se- 
cure safes, and guarded by a watchman—what 
had he to fear? So, dismissing Tom without so 
much as thanking him, or inquiring his name or 
address, and rather gruffly too, he again turned 
into bed, and was soon fast asleep. After this, 
Tom came back to his room, and went to bed. 
On his way he passed the store again, and saw 


. that the curtains were up, and the gas was burn- 


ing inside ; but there was no sign of the watch- 
man, and all was still and quiet. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
A FOE IN THE DARK. 

THE next morning, the city was thrown into 
a fever of excitement over the news of the rob- 
bery of Mr. Grandon’s jewelry store, and the 
murder of his private watchman ; and a reward 
of ten thousand dollars was offered for the arrest 
of the thieves and murderers, and the recovery 
of the goods. Tom came to me at once, and 
brought me the news before I had heard it; and 
we decided that it was ourtime tg strike at once ; 
and set off to hold an interview with the chief 
of police, feeling sure that we could lay our 
hands, as it were, on every thing immediately. 
When we arrived at that gentleman’s office, we 
were informed that he was already engaged in 
private consultation with another person, and 
we could not see him at present. So, seating 
ourselves in an outer room, we prepared im- 
patiently to await that officer’s convenience, 
merely suggesting to his secretary that our busi- 
ness was very important. We had remained 
thus for a half-hour perhaps, when the door was 
opened, and the burly and well-known form of 
T. Dwiggins, Esq, presented itself, back to- 
ward us, and still gesturing to the gentleman 
within, as he finished an important sentence. 
There were three policemen in the room at the 


time, and I acted, whether wisely or not, on the 
Vor. XXXIII.—8* 





impulse of the moment, and called out to them 
to arrest the man at once. He turned quickly, 
glanced at me for an instant, drew a revolver 
quicker than I can tell it, and fired upon me. 
By this time the policemen, who had stared 
about as if half-dazed, began to gather up; and, 
seeing that if he stood there much longer they 
might possibly lay hands upon him, he wheeled 
about, and jumped through an open window one 
story from the ground. His aim had missed, 
and the ball buried itself in the wall at my side ; 
and we all crowded to the window just in time 
to see him mount a fleet horse and gallop away. 

In the fewest words possible, we then ex- 
plained to the chief of police that we believed 
we could lead him to where the last night’s 
plunder was secreted, and begged him to send 
a squad of men with us at once, to secure it. 
But to our surprise and mortification, he ap- 
peared to be utterly unwilling to do this; and 
evidently sought various pretexts for delay, until 
we feared that Dwiggins might have time to 
reach Hardscrabble before us, and even carry 
away the chiefest part of the plunder. He tried 
to draw us out to tell where it was, but this we 
refused ; and, finally, only consented to send a 
lieutenant and a squad of men with us, when we 
suggested applying to the mayor. 

Thus accompanied, we proceeded with all 
possible haste to Bully Triggs’s hut, and sur- 
prised that old villain with a morning call, such 
as he had not counted on. We found him in 
bed, but he started up when he saw us, and 
came very near making good his escape also; 
for the way he broke for the door, and the man- 
ner in which he laid about him, right and left, 
before he was fairly secured, was most creditable 
to his pluck and determination. One of the po- 
licemen was very seriously injured, and another 
knocked over, and I think he would have made 
his escape at last, but for Tom, who happened 
to get hold of the same iron poker with which 
Triggs had menaced his pal, and dealt him a 
blow on the head that laid him senseless on 
the floor long enough to put the irons on him. 
Then we began our search for the plunder, and 
were not long in bringing it to light, together 
with a vast amount besides, which had pre- 
viously been stolen. What a collection was 
here !—pieces of the table-service of many 
of the wealthy families in town, as well as 
other cities ; and jewelry of every description, 
engraved with the full name or initials of 
the owners; love-tokens and wedding-rings, 
bracelets and pins, the choice keepsakes of 
young maidens who had received them from 
ardent admirers, and the old family treasures 
that had been handed down from great-grand- 
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mothers,—all huddled together in promiscuous 
confusion. How they had neglected to melt 
them down and dispose of them, was a mystery ; 
perhaps they had been too busy with other 
matters for some time. ’ 

Finally, loaded with our capture, and con- 
ducting the savage brute who, all the while 
cursed us with most shocking blasphemy, we 
made our way back to the police head-quarters, 
where we created a most decided sensation ; 
and, as the story got abroad, the greatest curios- 
ity was manifested to know- how we chanced to 
get hold of our information. Every body was 
delighted but the chief of police, who was evi- 
dently cut-~"> about something. No doubt he 
had fully expected to pocket a large share of 
the reward; but nothing was said at the time. 

We were taken, almost immediately, to the 
Police Court, where we had once before appeared 
against Bully Triggs; and this time he was 
bound over for trial on the double charge of 
burglary and murder, while we were held in in- 
significant bail to appear against him. 

“You need not fear,” said Tom to the judge, 
“but that we willappear. We are only too glad 
to do it, and have been waiting for a chance these 
six months. But,” he went on to say, “greata 
villain as is this man who now stands before 
you, his partner, the greater rascal of the two, 
is yet to be caught. This man is a double mur- 
derer, but no worse now than he was when we 
appeared here before you on another occasion— 
which you no doubt remember. Do you think 
now, that he is fit to have the control of his 
child ¢” 

“ Whether he is or no,” said the judge, winc- 
ing under the question; “he is not likely to 
have the control of any thing much longer, I 
should think.” 

* Well, I should like to know now, if it would 
be safe to bring his daughter here to testify 
against him; or, whether you would order her 
given to him in his cell, that he might there 
vent his wrath upon her by wringing her neck, 
or breaking her skull?” said Tom, somewhat 
sarcastically. 

“Why, it seems to me, young man, that you 
are quite absurd; perfectly outlandish, I may 
say, and bordering on the disrespectful. I 
really can not permit you to banter me in this 
fashion.” 

“ Whether you can permit it or not, I must 
say,” said Tom, “that I am no more absurd 
than you were a few months ago, when you 
could do nothing to help us protect an innocent 
child against this wretch’s cruelty; and left us 
to assume the position of criminals before the 





public, in order to shield her ; and expose our- 





selves to infinite annoyance and expense, and 
no small amount of peril, to do it.” The judge 
had nothing to say, but signified, by a wave of 
his judicial hand, that our case was disposed of 
for the present; and so we withdrew to consult 
about Betsy and Dwiggins. 

The girl could now go back to Mr. Goodloe’s 
without danger, only there was Dwiggins still 
at large, who would be bent on her destruction; 
and we concluded to lay the whole case before 
Frank Shaw and Mr. Goodloe, and allow them 
to arrange it as they saw fit, only urging upon 
them most seriously the necessity of taking all 
precautions against him, until he should be cap. 
tured. A letter to both, that afternoon, soon 
placed them in communication, and introduced 
them to each other; and, within three or four 
days, Betsy returned to her home again, and 
was welcomed by her foster-parents with the 
most touching evidences of affection. Some 
months had elapsed, and although she had not 
been more than twenty miles away, she had 
been completely lost to them during the whole 
time; and her return was like receiving her 
back from the dead. She came, however, as 
unlike one raised from the grave as could well . 
be imagined; more bright and blooming than 
ever, if that were possible, in all the freshness 
and beauty of her young life; and overflowing 
with gratitude and joy at the thought of getting 
back once more to her old home and loving 
friends. 

Mrs. Goodloe received her with open arms, 
and could hardly have done hugging and kissing 
the “dear girl,” as she called her, and laughed 
and cried by turns as she pressed her to her 
heart; while Mr. Goodloe said, “The house 
would seem like home again, which it never had 
since she had left it.” 

Frank Shaw stood by, a silent witness of all 
these demonstrations, and it is not at all un- 
likely that he was occupied with reflections of 
his own; and, notwithstanding he rejoiced in 
their joy, it is not to be wondered at if he drove 
back again to his prairie cabin, with a dull sort 
of feeling that might have been hard to explain. 
Somehow, when he got there, it was unaccount- 
ably dreary, and in a day or two he managed to 
find an excuse to go to town; and so he did fre- 
quently, until his brother said that Frank was n’t 
worth a cent to do any thing at home. 

But Frank was not in bad business, after all, 
as it turned out, and had a good rzason for go- 
ing to town so frequently; and he never came 
in without dining at Goodloe’s, and frequently 
went clown to the bank and talked with the old 
gentleman by the hour, and the two became fast 
friends. There was one care on their minds 
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that they never forgot, and that was, to look 
out for Dwiggins; and Frank used to saunter 
about the hotels and watch the train arrivals ; 
and it was arranged that John should also watch 
every train until further notice from us, lest the 
scamp might slip into town unobserved. 

All this time, Betsy was kept in happy igno- 
rance of the danger which threatened her; but 
Mr. Goodloe was very careful, and always saw 
that she had company when she went out. 

Her room was located in the back part of the 
house, overlooking the garden, with a window 
opening out upon the roof of the kitchen below. 
Frank had made himself familiar with the whole 
arrangement of the house and yard, and saw 
that it would be very easy for a person to climb 
on this roof, and so reach her window; but he 
thought it might be considered foolish if he 
mentioned the matter to Mr. Goodloe, or that 
some one might think that he had no business 
to be watching her window; and so he kept his 
idea to himself. It haunted him, however, until 
he could scarcely endure it ; and, finally, he se- 
cured a room in the house across the alley, and 
took up his lodgings there, determined to keep 
upa continual watch on his own account. He 
had not been located here more than two or 
three days when his vigilance-was rewarded, 
one evening, by a sight of that same form with 
which the reader is already familiar, prowling 
through the alley; and, by a singular coinci- 
dence, Betsy appeared at the same moment at 
her window. Dwiggins was so disguised that 
he might have passed an ordinary observer 
without a recognition ; but being there, was in 
itself suspicious, and Frank was certain in an 
instant that it was no other than he. He had 
brought his rifle in from his cabin, and now he 
reached for it, resolved if Dwiggins attempted 
any violence, to shoot him on the spot; but the 
villain merely examined the place carefully, hid- 
ing himself, as he did so, behind the fence, and 
then moved on. Frank was certain that he 
would return later in the day, and attempt to 
effect an entrance to the room; and a thought 
struck him, which he at once resolved to 
carry out. 

Going over to Mr. Goodloe’s, he acquainted 
that gentleman, for the first time, with his sus- 
picions, and informed him of what he had wit- 
nessed ; and ended by requesting to be allowed 
to occupy the room for a night or two, while 
Betsy should be removed toa distant part of 
the house. Mr. Goodloe readily acceded to 
this, only stipulating that he should have some 
one with him, and attempt to capture the villain 
rather than injure him, if possible. 

“You can capture him very easily after I am 





done with him,” said Frank, “if he comes into 
the room.” 

“That may be too, but I’d rather not have 
the man shot in my house. I should never want 
to live in it aflerward; so please give up that 
idea, unless it is absolutely necessary, and sim- 
ply arrange to make sure of him.” 

“Very well, then, it shall ‘be as you wish. 
But where is Betsy now ?” 

“Tn her room, I think,” replied Mr. Goodloe. 

“She ought not to stay there,” said Frank; 
“it is certainly very dangerous.” 

“T will call her down immediately,” said Mr. 
Goodloe; and he stepped to the hall-door and 
opened it. 

Just then the quick, sharp report of a pistol 
was heard, followed by a scream from Betsy ; 
and Frank dashed past Mr. Goodloe, and darted 
up-stairs to her room. He arrived just in time 
to catch her in his arms, as she was about to 
fall to the floor; to prevent a second shot being 
fired; and to see the same sneaking miscreant 
roll off the roof and slink away, in the dark alley. 
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“s HERE! I have never known what it was 

to be without some money before; not 

+ since I was sixteen years old.” And the 

lady shook her empty porte-monnaie at her hus- 

band. “Just look at that! What am I coming 
to? and not married three months, either.” 

This remark, playful in its tenor, caught my 
ear when, a child as I was, playing in the room 
of a lady boarding at my father’s, whose little 
sister had come in to spend a half-holiday. 
The lady in question had been a first-class 
dress-maker, learned her trade when she was 
fourteen, and had supported herself almost en- 
tirely thereafter ; and this being without at least 
a little money was a new experience. Her 
husband was a sober, hard-working, industrious 
man, with limited means, who took care, as most 
men do, that his wife should not squander his 
hard earnings. What should she want with 
money? he paid her board; and as for clothes, 
she had enough when they were married to last 
this long, surely. She was very busy now get- 
ting ready to go to housekeeping. 

“T want to send sis down street for a spool 
of thread and paper of needles. Have you 
some change with you ?” 

* How much will it be ?” 

“ Twenty cents.” 
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The money was counted out, the child com- 
missioned ; I went down-stairs, and the scene 
closed. 

Nothing very dramatic in all that, you say. 
No, nothing but its perfect naturalness. And 
here I make my proposition: Women do not 
receive that proportion of the financial wealth 
of a community which is their due. They are 
not permitted as much freedom of action in 
spending money as is convenient or profitable ; 
and what they do receive has too much the air 
of a favor conferred. This is truer of the 
American ladies than of those of the older 
countries. “ The English ladies as a rule have 
a certain amount of money given them for 
household and personal expenses, which makes 
them far more independent than the American 
ladies are.” This is asserted by some writer. 
Of course, we all knew it long ago; we learned 
it from the first English emigrant we ever saw. 
But I am glad it has been put in black and 
white; it is so much easier to believe what we 
see in books than what we pick up by observa- 
tion. Truths are valued in proportion to the 
distance they travel. That is the reason why 
shrewd lawyers go so far back for their prece- 
dents ; if they find a corresponding case which 
occurred two hundred years ago, they prize its 
decision (if it suits their side) as they would a 
wedge of gold. And shrewd wives get some 
person, not a member of the family, to state 
any important fact they wish to convey to their 
husbands, such as the need of a new carpet, a 
better house, or a piano. 

But let us see if there are any facts at hand 
that will sustain our propositions. A gentle- 
man, not well-to-do, who, by economy both of 
himself and family, had got a little ahead, pro- 
posed a pleasure-trip “down East” with wife 
and daughter, who had been teaching, and could 
pay part of her expenses. Preparations were 
made; no elaborate costumes were thought of, 
but comfortable ones were procured, and they 
set out. Money was spent by him neither 
grudgingly nor extravagantly. While in New 
York, the wife said: 

“T would like some money to spend before 
we leave the city.” 

* What do you want 4t for ?” 

What could she want it for? Her hotel-bills 
would be paid, and tickets furnished when they 
wished to go home. What could she want 
money for in such a city as New York—a 
place she had never visited before, and never 
would again? ; 

“What do you want it for?” was asked of a 
mother who had left two children at home, who 
promised to be so good if she would bring them 
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something ; “what do you want it for? If the 
children need any thing, you can get it on store 
account when we get home.” 

And so she did not receive a cent. If five 
dollars had been tendered her, she would have 
deemed it a mint of money. I do not believe 
she had received that much from him in all her 
married life, except what was to be applied to 
some particular purpose. Now, if that man 
couid have afforded to take that trip at all, he 
could have afforded to give his wife some spend- 
ing-money. He did not deprive himse!f of the 
privilege of spending money, not in his hotel- 
bill or railroad fare, though, as I said, he was not 
extravagant. This was his habit. Yet he was 
in no way a peculiar man. He was a good cit- 
izen, influential in the community where he re- 
sided ; and the epithet “ penurious ” had never 
been applied to him. It would not have fitted 
his general character. 

A lady, who was the wife of a well-to-do 
farmer, and had daughters grown and married, 
said to a friend of mine : “ Last Summer, my hus- 
band gave me three dollars, pin-money. It was 
the first I ever received in nfy life to do just as 
I was a-mind with.” Yet he always took a 
magazine for her, and let her go to the store and 
trade. A lady, whose husband’s financial status 
in the community was about ten thousand, and 
who lived in a really nice home, said to a widow 
who resided near her, and worked hard for a 
living, “At any rate, you have the pleasure of 
spending the money you do make.” I saw her 
once in a store debating upon a ribbon-scarf 
worth seventy-five cents ; but she took a cheaper 
one. I once heard a lady say to her husband: 

“ T must have a new dress before Jong.” 

“ Well, see if you can find one to suit you, 
the next time you are down town.” 

She did ; and | heard the conversation on her 
return, when he came in to dinner. 

“Did you find any thing that suited you, for 
a dress ?” 

“Yes; several pieces that wouki serve my 
turn; but the one I liked best for what I need 
was a green alpaca, very dark.” 

“ How much did it cost ?” 

“Ten shillings a yard.” 

“ How many yards will it take ?” 

“ Twelve.” 

“Is there any thing else you will need with 
it?” : 

“Yes; lining ((wenty-five cents), some but- 
tons ; and I will have to get it cut and fitted.” 

“ How much will that be ?” 

“QO, seventy-five cents, I guess.” 

“ Any trimmings ?” 

“] shall use some black velvet I have.” 
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“You see, I have to calculate closely. You 
can have the money the first of the week, if 


nothing happens.” 
The first of the week came, and she innitied 


the money. 

Now, you will say, what have you to object 
to all this? Much; very much. In the first 
place, he does too much of the calculating 
with all the rest of his mental labors; he is a 
professional man, it may hurt his haiti, In 
the second place, her brain is in danger of be- 
coming weak from disuse. And, besides, that 
lady had no means of knowing whether she had 
selected a more expensive dress than she could 
afford; or whether she might have added a pair 
of kids “to match,” without transcending rea- 
sonable limits. How should she? She knows 
that he is doing a comfortable business, and 
that there are some debts to be paid; that they 
pay ten dollars a month for rent, and five dol- 
lars a cord for wood; but how much there is 
left each month, to pay on their debts, she does 
not know. 

“I wonder if I have picked out too good a 
dress; let’s see, how much will it come to? 
Twelve yards at one dollar and a quarter will be 
fifteen dollars, won’t it? yes. Then lining, 
twenty-five cents; I can get it cut’ for fifty 
cents; buttons, twenty-five cents more,—that 
will make a dollar. I shall line the skirt with 
that old calico hung up in the closet. Sixteen 
dollars! I don’t know but it is too much ; but 
it is the first good dress I have had since I was 
married—three years last September.” 

And she went to her work with a cloud on 
her brow; for, as she said, “I don’t know 
whether I have done right or wrong.” 

How could she know? How do any of our 
American ladies know how to behave when in 
a dry-goods store, with our present system of 
finances? There is a great deal said upon the 
high state of civilization the American people 
have attained, and that, as civilization advances, 
woman’s condition is elevated. I admit all this, 
and would not in any way appear unmindful of 
the blessing conferred by man upon us—and 
that they are in a certain sense conferred by 
man is true ; for, if he chose, he could deprive us 
of them: his superior strength enables him to do 
so—but would respectfully state that he has 
not done ai! his duty yet. 

I think the American ladies have been more 
patient than praiseworthy on this point. It 
would be politic for the nation to take another 
step in advancing its civilization. It has been 
shown, in a previous article, that the women 
perform about half of the labor of the ordinary 
classes. Now, who that pretends to a civilized, 





enlightened, or chivalrous nature, will deny their 
right to half the benefit? But, you say, she does 
receive the benefit, whoever spends the money. 
Partly true and partly false. How would you 
enjoy the same kind of benefit? Let us see. 
Your wife holds the funds. You want ten pounds 
of nails and a corkscrew ; you tell her so. She 
is very generous, never questions your judg- 
ment, nor asks if you can’t get along with nine 
pounds and a half, but counts out the money. 
While you are down street, you see a pocket- 
knife ; it is just such a one as you need, three 
blades and a good handle, and so cheap. To 
be sure, you have not thought much about 
wanting one, and did not ask her for the money ; 
you wish you had, for it might save you another 
trip, and, besides, it may be gone. You look in 
your porte-monnaie to see if there is not a for- 
gotten bill somewhere stowed away; but, of 
course, there is not, for she always gives you 
what is needed at a particular time for a par- 
ticular thing. You are half inclined to get the 
knife, and let the other things go. You stand 
debating ; you are perfectly sure you will need 
it to whittle with at the next justice’s court, 
which is to-morrow afternoon; but you don’t 
like to appear foolish ; so you do your duty man- 
fully, go home with a clear conscience, ten 
pounds of nails, and a corkscrew. Your wife 
gives you the money, before dinner next day, for 
the knife. How do you like it? This system 
I mean, not the knife. 

But, you say, this is not natural. Men are not 
expected to depend upon their wives ; but it is 
natural for women to be dependent. Are you 
sure of that? 1 know it is an old theory, beau- 
tifully expressed, that of the vine and the, oak. 
But are all old and beautiful theories correct? 
How about that one of the fly walking on the 
ceiling by means of a few air-pumps in his feet ? 
It is fortunate for his majesty that he did not 
slip up when the theory did. If this theory of 
women’s dependence be correct, how does it 
happen that, during times of financial crisis, 
caused either by sickness or disaster, women 
come out so strong and gracefully to the work 
of retrieving those losses? If it really were so 
extremely unnatural, how could they overcome 
nature so suddenly and well? When the lady 
you married was a girl, she had no elements 
of dependence about her, had she? If so, 
how were they exhibited? In her youth she 
minded her mother, went to school, and played 
with her doll. Afterward, taking a fancy to a 
better education, she studied hard. She em- 
broidered slippers for her father, and flirted a 
little meantime. When you fell in love with 
her, she had ceased to flirt, and was occupying 
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a good position, with a comfortable salary. Now, 
was there any indication of dependence in all 
this, or was there any independence in a hurtful 
sense? Or, perhaps you selected the banker’s 
daughter, living at the “brown-stone front.” 
She too, when a child, minded her mother, went 
to school, played with her doll. Afterward con- 
tinued her studies, dipped into the accomplish- 
ments, and flirted rather more. When she 
attracted you, she was assisting her mother at 
home, not washing dishes, necessarily, but in 
making home pleasant by her pleasing conver- 
sation, her manners, and her accomplishments ; 
making it pleasant for her parents, for friends, 
and for you, as you came, more and more fre- 
quently. Was there any thing dependent in 
all that, or hurtfully independent? To be sure, 
when she wanted some money, she had a differ- 
ent way of drawing her salary. She went up to 
her father, tweaked one ear, kissed the other 
cheek, and with, “ Now, you know I think you 
are just the best father in the world, and almost 
the best man,” got the fifty dollars she went for. 

Now, what is there in matrimony that should 
change this aspect of things, and make it so 
natural for women to be dependent? But that 
there is in very, very many cases an indefinable, 
intangible, but all-powerful something hanging 
over women, that gives them an entirely differ- 
ent character from what they possessed as girls, 
is, I think, without question ; but that it is the 
effect of matrimony er se I can not believe, 
but to the wrong systems or customs in matri- 
mony, of which the financial condition is one. 

Twice in my life, 1 have seen a man with this 
peculiar dependent air toward his wife, and 
heard of one other ; but the term “ hen-pecked ” 
was applied to them, and they were commiser- 
ated by all true philanthropists. But, of course, 
no such a term would apply to a woman. A 
lady who had not been long married, and was 
feeling the need of a little money very much, 
said to her husband : 

“Don’t you want to get those pants and vest 
cut, and let me make them, and have the money 
you would pay Mrs. , the seamstress ?” 

“Yes, if you would like to do it;” and the 
thing was done. 

This will do when one is first married ; but by 
and by the wife will make the pants, and not have 
the money. I think it will be harder for her to 
do it then, and may be her eyes will be dim that 
she can not see the stitches so very well. She 
will take her pay in love and affection, I sup- 
pose. No one will deny, I apprehend, that 
there is a real pleasure in having money of one’s 
own, or at least at one’s command. 

There is a pleasure in exercising our judg- 
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ment, and a satisfaction in trying our skill jn 
seeing how far we can make a penny go, if we 
are obliged to be economical, or in exercising 
taste, if we have a right to exercise that taste, 
But there is many a woman who scarcely knows 
that satisfaction, and has not for years. But 
may be she goes to the store and trades, and 
gets the things that really must be had, though 
’most any one will acknowledge it is a miserable 
cringing business, a sort of asking for a favor; 
and ’most any sensitive woman will look askant 
at the merchant every time he questions, “ Any 
thing more, madam?” expecting to see an ex- 
pression of countenance indicating that he hopes 
not. Then there is the subject of charity: 
How few feel at liberty to exercise their own 
judgment in this! Many a woman who, when 
a girl, took pleasure in giving, and knew some- 
thing of the meaning of, “It is better to give 
than to receive,” has not averaged a dollar a 
year since. I am not unmindful of the fact that 
large charities have been instituted, and carried 
on to a success, by ladies, but yet my assertion 
holds good. 

A gentleman of culture—a member of Con- 
gress, I believe—in addressing an agricultural 
society at a county fair, advised the farmers, 
where they did not make a specialty of butter 
and eggs, to let their wives have the proceeds 
of the hens and cows, that could be spared from 
the home consumption, for their own use. Now, 
this was a man’s proposition ; and may be it was 
worthy of a gentleman of culture and a Con- 
gressman, but it don’t seem to me so. It was 
not much like one I heard a lady make to a 
friend of hers, with whom she was conversing 
in reference to a speculation he hoped would 
prove a success. “If it does,” she said, “ prom- 
ise me you will give your wife half of it, to build 
and support a home with.” That was a wom- 
an’s proposition. Quite a different thing, cer- 
tainly. Had that lady been delivering the an- 
nual address before that county fair, she would 
have said: “And now, gentlemen, whenever 
you sell a load of wheat, ten bushels of potatoes, 
or a new milch-cow, give to your wives one-half 
of the proceeds, to be spent in supporting your 
homes and families. Let them have this as 
their part of the profits. This is their right, 
They put in as much capital, when you began 
life together, as you did ; or, if. they did not in 
dollars and cents for value received, according 
to the terms of the marriage contract, you en- 
dowed them, then and there, with all your worldly, 
goods—a dona fide contract, made by you with- 
out fear or compulsion ; and since then they have 
worked as hard, and labored as many hours, as 
you have done; and I take it, that gentlemen 
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composing so honorable a body as I have now 
the pleasure of addressing, will not need any 
argument or persuasion to induce them to com- 
ply with so reasonable a demand.” Of course, 
all the gentlemen would have been astonished, 
the ladies would have looked pleased, and the 
committee who invited her to address them, 
voted her fit for the insane asylum. 

But wherein consists the insanity or unreason- 
ableness of this proposition? Women know, a 
great deal better than men can know, what is 
needed in a home—when it is best to buy a new 
carpet, a few yards of flannel, or a table-cloth. 
Should the men whom that Congressman ad- 
dressed follow his advice, it would be a step far 
in advance of what now exists, and would in- 
crease the happiness in all our rural districts. 
But I do not believe it is all that should be done 
in that direction. I apprehend that the lady’s 
proposition can be sustained by more and better 
arguments than any counter proposition can. 
This is a serious matter, and I do not present 
it to excite ridicule or disgust, but because I 
firmly believe that if this order of things existed, 
the sum of home happiness throughout our land 
would be increased; and when I say home 
happiness, 1 mean the happiness of every indi- 
vidual in that home. 

But “women have no tact in managing 
property.” How do you know that? How 
did we know that President Grant had any 
tact as a military general, until we tried 
him? But let us see. What per cent of the 
women who have set up millinery or notions- 
stores have failed? I believe it is stated that 
ninety-four per cent of the merchants fail. I 
wish we had the means of comparing notes. 
And I am acquainted with at least one lady 
who carries on an extensive farm successfully. 
She hires all her help, and counts her profits 
every year. But, gentlemen, this plea of “no 
tact” is hardly becoming in those who, having 
had it all their own way all these years, have 
brought our nation into an almost universal 
debt (and by this I do not mean that “na- 
tional debt” caused by war; but petty, insig- 
nificant but perplexing debts), till, as one of 
your own number has said, “a mortgage, like a 
great blister, covers over the whole of some of 
our States.” “It is the railroad monopolies,” 
he said, “that causes it.” But railroad monop- 
olies are men, and men voted the subsidies, and 
men elected men who voted the subsidies for 
railroad men. I wonder he did not lay it to 
“such an expensive family,” as the bankers and 
merchants always do when they fail. But if we 
set up the half-and-half system, where will be 
the “unity” of the family we have prided our- 





selves so much in? As one writer has said, 
“If we allow the idea of duality to enter the 
home, and bring up the children under such a 
régime, you destroy the idea of the family being 
a unit; and if they are taught that such a thing 
is mamma’s and such a ohe papa’s, there will 
be a division of feeling and two distinct ele- 
ments.” I suppose, then, after people are 
married they must never say “my” any thing; 
but must say “ours.” Let us see how this 
goes. Mamma is sewing and drops her spool. 
“Charley, dear, please pick up ‘our’ thread.” 
And when the little tot, espying his papa’s 
“beaver” on the table, stretches upon tiptoe, 
and, seizing it, is about to convert it into a seat 
for his majesty, she must run to the rescue with, 
“QO, baby dear must not take ‘our’ new hat; 
he'll spoil it!” But this is never done; and 
you and I do not believe that such a custom 
would be any improvement on the present one. 
The baby knows it is papa’s hat, and Charley 
that it is mamma’s spool; and you can not 
make any child of ordinary intelligence believe 
that papa and mamma are one, even if you 
quote the Scripture, “ They twain shall be one 
flesh,” to him every morning of his life, before 
you give him his breakfast. It takes men— 
men given to theorizing, men who have never 
had experience, like those who write most learn- 
edly about bringing up children—to be able to 
interpret that Scripture; women and children 
must not be expected to comprehend it. But 
“surely, then, they should be willing to accept 
the interpretation of others.” Perhaps so; we 
will not argue that point. But all will admit 
that, whatever it does mean, it can not be taken 
literally. - If, by common practice, common con- 
sent dictated by common sense, this order bf 
things should be established, I apprehend that 
many a sorry home-scene would be avoided ; 
or even if it were but grudgingly given, that it 
would be better than it now is. 

In a rural home, the baby had died; and as 
there was no cemetery within a convenient dis- 
tance, the grave was made in the garden, just 
beyond the rose-tree. After the tears were a 
little dried, the wife said: 

“When you go to town, had n’t you better 
get some lumber and a little paint, and make a 
pailing round baby’s grave, and paint it white ?” 

“Yes. I'll see to it the first time I am in.” 

And so, as she was assisting him that morn- 
ing, making up the errands and getting down 
the market-basket, she ventured : 

“You won’t forget that lumber and a little 
paint, will you 2?” 

And when, at evening, she heard the sound 
of wheels, she turned her head if she might 
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catch the rattle as of a few boards; but she did 
not; and though she knew as well without ask- 
ing, yet when turning his tea she said, quietly: 

“Did you find any lumber suitable for the 
little grave ?” 

“I was so busy I didn’t have time to go up 
to the planing-mill.” 

And so it always was. Once, when she was 
in town with him, she ventured a little further: 

“You will be so busy to-day, had n’t I better 
go up to the planing-mill and get that lumber? 
1 know Mr. Brown, who works there; and 
if he will give me boards of the right lengths, 
they can be put under the seat, and not discom- 
mode us in riding, the buggy is so large.” 

“TI have n’t the money to-day; and, besides, 
you do n’t know how much to get.” 

And so the sore place in her heart grew more 
and more tender, till by and by there was an- 
other grave—the darling boy was laid by his 
sister. Surely now, she thought, he won’t neg- 
lect it longer; but it was just the same. She 
would gladly have saved the money the day she 
bought her Winter shawl; but she knew it was 
not for lack of money—only neglect. But it 
would not do for her to attend to it; it would 
be transcending her powers. 

When her sister visited her, one vacation, 
she said, as they stood by the sacred spot: “If 
1 were you, Mary, I'd have a little paling made 
around these graves, and get some paint and 
paint it white; it would n’t be much trouble ; 
and this climber sadly needs such a support. 
And, besides, 1 see the cow has been in the 
garden some time, and left its hoof-print here, 
and so near the head too.” 

Ah, grown-up school-girls, you are so thought- 
Jess! Why should n’t they be, they have not 
had experience? How many such scenes there 
are scattered all along life, as we have known 
and observed it! Not because men are unkind, 
or mean to be unkind—nobody means to, be 
unkind; but because they are not born to be 
quite so sensilive as women are, they do not 
see the need of a little white paint and the 
paling as keenly as a woman does. Perhaps 
they would be effeminate if they did. 1 can not 
say they would not; and we admire that in men 
even less than insensibility. 

But if the other condition we are discussing 
existed as a common custom, the wife would 
have suffered no trial in the matter. She would 
have mentioned it as she did, and the ready 
approval would have been expressed as it was; 
and if he had not found time when he went, she 
would have been sure to the first time she went. 
And I do not believe she held her womanhood 
with so slight a tenure that it would have lost 








an iota of itself in going to the planing-mill, 
and stating to Mr. Brown her errand, with a 
mother’s language, and may be with a mother’s 
tears. 

A lady, who was expecting soon to introduce 
a stranger visitant to the home-circle, was very 
much cramped for means to provide the tiny 
wardrobe. She had made use of every thing 
the house afforded that could possibly be turned 
to account, but was still far from feeling that 
comfortable preparations were made. She said 
several times, “I do need a little money so 
much ;” but they had been quite unfortunate, 
and she did not like to press the matter, and so 
kept on hoping. It was in her thoughts con- 
stantly, and nobody can know, but a woman, 
how constantly. 

“What shall I do ?” she said to herself again 
and again, punctuating it with a sigh. “ How 
shall I get along?” she would question more 
times than there were hours in a day. A few 
weeks before the event was expected, she said 
to her husband one morning before he went out 
to his business : 

-“ Will you need the horse and cutter to-mor- 
row? Mrs. Smith and I have been talking so 
long of going into the country to visit her sister, 
1 am afraid we sha’ n’t get there unless we im- 
prove one of these pleasant days.” 

“T am not needing the horse this week at all; 
you can ride every day if you like.” Next 
morning he inquired: “ How soon will you be 
ready? I will drive round to Mrs. Smith’s 
with you.” 

“T see you have a new whip,” she remarked, 
as they glided over the smooth snow. 

“Yes. Old Sorrel drives so much better 
with a whip, I thought you would like one to- 
day.” 

“ How much do you have to pay for such a 
whip?” 

“A dollar and a half.” 

Had he struck her with it, it conld hardly 
have hurt her worse. She did not think they 
cost so much. They had not had a whip for a 
year, and she had never thought particularly of 
needing one. A dollar and a half would have 
been a mine of wealth to her, whose every 
breath, for the past six months, had been for a 
“little money,” “just for a little money.” She 
had calculated that if she could have five dol- 
lars, it would do very well, and she had spent it, 
over and over again, in her imagination; and 
now he had spent a dollar and a half for a whip, 
because he thought she would like one that day. 
O, kindness, wert thou ever before so misdi- 
rected? Yea, verily, “many a time and oft!” 

But, you say, no such state of things should 
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the marriage relation that the husband should 
know just how much a wife needs money. “Go 
tell it to the marines.” When a sensitive woman 
has said or hinted once or twice that she is 
needing money, and been told—not necessarily 
in an unkind manner, but been told—that there 
is none for her, or that he don’t know just when 
there will be, or perhaps not been replied to at 
all, she will either rise above her sensitiveness 
and appear imperious—and perhaps too many 
do—or she will go a long time, to the very ex- 
tremity of necessity, before she will ask again. 
If men always met their wives’ requests, even 
reasonable ones, with compliance, it might be 
different; but they can not, we all know that. 
This fact makes it the more difficult for a loving 
wife to ask for money at all. And if husbands 
were more careful in the language used when 
they must refuse, it would relieve matters much. 
In the majority of cases, however, they reply to 
their wives in the same tone and language they 
would use to a business acquaintance who asked 
the loan of a few dollars; and (do I state it 
too strongly ?) sometimes in a more objection- 
able one. “ Love is a tender plant ;” it can not 
flourish with such culture. 

You admit, may be, that this theory might be 
put in practice by the day’s laborer or men 
working on salaries, or even professional men ; 
but never by men who have use for their cap- 
ital-in their business, as tradesmen, wheat-buy- 
ers, etc. The more precarious the situation of 
your capital, the more needed, I apprehend, is 
this very precaution. We do not care to por- 
tray the trials so often entailed on wives and 
children by an unfortunate stroke in trading ; 
we have Leen acquainted with them by obser- 
vation and experience all our lives. How much 
might these evils have been mitigated by the 
above precaution! Not by the disgraceful habit 
which so much prevails, of putting property 
into the wife’s hands to shield it from an honest 
creditor after the debt was matured. But let 
this custom become common and understood 
among business men, and, when the winds of 
adversity blow strongest, there might still be 
some cause for heart-cheer. I can not say that 
the Mrs. Vanderbilts, Stewarts, or Drews 
would thank me for my proposition; neither 
can I say that it is not as difficult for them to 
obtain the thousands which are needed to sup- 
port their princely mansions as it is for some 
others to obtain the tens to supply their quiet 
homes; but I do know that I once heard a 
furnishing and carpet dealer of extensive stock 
say that “these Avenue people are the hardest 
customers we have to deal with; they always 
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exist; there should be such a “oneness” of | want good goods, to correspond with their 


homes ; but never seem to have much money 
at hand.” But I suppose it must be the wives’ 
fault, as gentlemen, of course, would not have 
any pride about “living on the Avenue,” or 
ever try to go beyond their means. 

Let us look over lives as we remember them 
in our childhood. How many think that if their 
mother had had one-half of the income at their 
disposal, and had used it precisely as their 
judgments dictated, in paying a debt or baying 
a luxury, the real comforts of home would have 
increased? I ask you to go back to your child- 
hood and your mothers ; for every body admits 
that mothers are more judicious than wivess 
and we all know—for we have been told it so 
many times—that they do every thing better. 
They can darn better stockings, and sew on 
better buttons; and as for cooking, it has 
ceased to be a disputed point since Adam’s 
first wife baked the apple which proved such a 
sorry meal. And so we say, let us take the 
mothers of our land: how many think home 
comfort, real and substantial, would have been 
increased? Handsup! Those contrary-minded, 
by the same sign. Must we call for a division 
of the house to know how the vote stands, Mr. 
President? I apprehend not. 





RUNAWAY JIM. 


BY MRS. MEHRIBA B. KELLY. 


WAY down in the very heart of the Dis- 
mal Swamp there was once a large and 
finely cultivated plantation called Glencoe. 

I say there was such a plantation ; because the 
events which I am about to narrate took place 
before the War of the Rebellion, and I have 
no doubt that Glencoe, like many other parts 
of the Southern country, has since fallen into 
neglect, if not into desolation. It was situated a 
short distance from the Lake Drummond Canal, 
and, by means of several small boats which plied 
up and down the canal from certain points on 
the Pasquotank River to the cities of Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, Glencoe enjoyed frequent and 
ready intercourse with the outside world. 

On leaving the boat, the plantation was ap- 
proached by a straight, narrow road, a quarter 
of a mile in length, and the boat-landing gave 
a fine perspective view of the plantation, which 
appeared, from that distance, to be a snug little 
villa by itself. The planter’s residence was a 
stately mansion, very different from Southern 
country homes generally ; while in the rear and 
on either side were small negro-cabins, painted 
white, and very unlike the squalid huts which 
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usually characterize the “negro quarters” of 
that section. 

In this lovely spot lived a widow and her 
two little sons, Lewis and Lucius Weston ; for 
they were twins, and their faces were as similar 
in expression as their names were in sound. 
The lady’s business was managed by her 
brother, and the field-hands trained and gov- 
erned by an overseer, while the innumerable 
company of house-servants were also over- 
looked and directed by a competent house- 
keeper. This gave Mrs. Weston ample oppor- 
tunity to attend to the culture and discipline of 
her sons, The mother spared no pains in their 
education, for she was very ambitious that they 
should, receive all the advantages that money 
could procure. Private tutors were employed, 
and servants were at their command; so that 
these young “lords of creation” scarcely knew 
what it was to havea wish ungratified. I speak 
from experience, because I was theif teacher ; 
and though I found them wonderfully generous 
and affectionate, yet their home education had 


been such that, together with their inherited, 


disposition to rule, they were unconsciously 
overbearing and selfish, and consequently some- 
times hard to control. 

These lads were very fond of out-door exer- 
cise, particularly of fishing in a little stream 
near by, known as Juniper Creek. One day, 
aftet their lessons were over, they invited me 
to join them in their fishing sports. Glad to 
afford them a pleasure, I readily consented, and 
with rod and line, we were soon sauntering 
along the green banks of the stream. 

After baiting our hooks, and letting them 
drop into the water in several places without 
success, we were about to haul in our lines and 
leave the spot, when one of the boys plucked 
at my sleeve, and, with trembling finger and a 
face pale as death, pointed in the direction of a 
large clump of “cypress knees,” as they are 
called there. 

“ What is it ?” I asked. 

“There! don’t you see him—that tall- negro 
man behind the cypress-wood ?” 

I looked in the direction indicated, and there, 
sure enough, partly concealed behind a clump 
of wood, with his back toward us, was a tall, 
wiry-looking being, half clad, and evidently in- 
tent on concealing himself for some purpose. 
Both of the boys seemed terribly frightened, 
and, as for myself, I was equally fear-stricken, 
not knowing but we were about to fall into the 
hands of some savage wild-man. 

We hastened away as fast as our trembling 
limbs would carry us, and when once at a safe 
distance, and in sight of home, both of the 








children exciaimed, in a breath, “ Runaway 
Jim !” 

“ And who is Runaway Jim?” I asked. 

“O,” replied Lewis, “he was mother’s most 
valuable field-hand ; but a speculator from Mis- 
sissippi bought him, and the very night he was 
sold he ran away. It cost mother a good deal 
of trouble, and a lawsuit that is not settled yet, 
because the speculator is determined that she 
shall pay him back the money, seeing he could n’t 
catch Jim; but now he has ventured so near, 
may be the dogs can track him. We must hurry 
home, and tell mother.” 

I afterward learned that this man had a wife 
and two children on Mrs. Weston’s plantation, 
and probably his anxiety to see them had caused 
him to venture from his wild retreat in the 
swamp, where he was supposed to be con- 
cealed. 

Mrs. Weston immediately summoned the over- 
seer, and, though he spared no pains with his 
trained blood-hounds, all search was useless, 
for Jim had disappeared, and no trace of him 
was to be found. 

A few weeks after this event, the boys had 
been out as usual, enjoying their favorite pas- 
time at the creek; but as night-fall approached, 
they did not return, and the mother’s heart was 
filled with anxiety lest some evil had befallen 
her darling boys. An hour later, and servants 
were dispatched in every direction in search of 
the little wanderers; and when they returned 
with no word of cheer or comfort, the condition 
of the mother’s mind can better be imagined 
than described. 

All night she paced the floor, weeping, pray- 
ing, wringing her hands, and refusing to be 
comforted. At the first dawn of day, the search 
was renewed, but to no purpose; and another 
night of agony was about to set in. Mrs. Wes- 
ton refused all companionship, desiring only to 
be left alone; and as the curtains of night were 
drawing about her desolate heart and home, 
she fell on her knees, and, in an agonizing 
prayer to her Heavenly Father, implored that 
some intelligence might be sent to her concern- 
ing her lost darlings. As she rose from her 
knees, the door suddenly opened, and Runaway 
Jim stood before her. In either hand he held a 
little cap, saturated with water, and great drops 
falling, like the mother’s tears, from the brim of 
each. Mrs. Weston gave a shriek of untold 
despair, and fell senseless at his feet. Her 
attendants, hearing the cry, immediately rushed 
in, but for a long time all means of restoration 
seemed of noavail. At last she partially opened 
her eyes, and just as she gave some slight evi- 
dence of consciousness, the door was sofily 
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pushed ajar, and the two little boys, hand in 
hand, crept in on tiptoe, with sobs suppressed, 
as if about entering the presence of the dead. 
It would be impossible to describe the scene 
which followed. The little boys were so much 
overjoyed on finding that their mother was alive, 
that they could not tell their story at first; but 
it was finally gathered from them in detached 
fragments, the substance of which was this: 
Having become tired of fishing, they laid 
aside their rods, undressed themselves, and 
commenced wading the stream. After a while 


‘they challenged each other to see which could 


wade to the deepest place. Lucius, the most 
daring of the two, had gone into the water 
nearly up to his breast, when he slipped and 
went under. His brother, forgetting his own 
risk in trying to rescue him, went beyond his 
depth, and, though he struggled hard, he also 
went under the water. The next that either of 
them remembered, they found themselves in a 
sort of cabin under a rock. Runaway Jim was 
rubbing them with some rough leaves, and 
when he saw that they recognized him, he told 
them not to be afraid, for he had taken them 
out of the water, and that he had brought their 
clothes to the cave, and would guide them to a 
path which led to their home, when they felt 
strong enough to walk. They begged to go 
immediately; but they were told that they must 
stay with him till the next day. Then he gave 
them some wild-meat broth, and made them a 
pallet of coon-skins, where they slept all night. 
On the evening of their return home, he took 
their hats, and told them he was going away for 
a short time, and that he would then come back 
after them. It seemed to them that he was 
gone a long time; and as darkness began to 
gather around them, they became very much 
frightened. But he finally came back without 
their hats, and, with a voice choked with tears, 
told them that their mother was dead, and he 
had killed her. The poor children were wild 
with grief and fear, lest he should also murder 
them, and began to plead for their lives. But 
he explained that he did not mean to kill her; 
he only showed her their dripping hats, to give 
her pain, so that she might know how he felt 
because he could never see his children again. 
He then led them to an opening not far from 
the house, told them it would be of no use to 
send out the dogs after him, for he was going 
to a safer place, a long way off, where no one 
would ever be able to find him. 

Mrs. Weston had learned a lesson. A chord 
of sympathy had been touched in her heart that 
could never again become dormant. She im- 
mediately issued advertisements, and caused 





posters to be placed at all the cross-roads 
throughout the country, stating that if a negro 
man, formerly belonging to Mrs. Weston, of 
Glencoe Plantation, would .return to his quar- 
ters on her premises, he should in no manner 
be molested, and that he should remain in her 
family during the remainder of her life. Such 
an advertisement was not long in being circu- 
lated ; and, by some unseen telegraph commu- 
nication, it reached the marshy fens and serpent 
lairs of Runaway Jim’s wretched retreat; and 
before many weeks had passed, Dinah and Mil- 
lie were sitting on their father’s knee, listening 
to his strange adventures while a fugitive and 
a wanderer in the lonely wilds of the Dismal 
Swamp. He told them how he had skulked 
about like a trembling culprit, watching his 
chances of plunging deeper and deeper into the 
swampy forest, hungry and wretched, living for 
days on roots, wild berries, and May-apples of 
the swamp; and when, at last, the barking of 
the hounds had died upon his ear, and he felt 
himself secure, how he had sunk down ex- 
hausted with anxiety and fatigue, upon the wet 
unwholesome earth, not knowing but the dreaded 
copper-snake, or some wild beast, would destroy 
him before he should see the faint glimmer of 
the next day’s sunshine struggling through the 
trees. Many times he had ventured so near 
his old home that he could see the light of his 
cabin glimmer in the distance; but fear of the 
dogs, and dread of capture and punishment, 
had driven him again to his lonely retreat, sad 
and disappointed at not being able to get one 
glimpse of his wife and children. 

You may be sure there was a jubilee of re- 
joicing in Jim’s cabin; and I have reason to 
believe that the spirit of it was contagious, for 
I never saw Mrs. Weston look so happy as she 
did on the morning that Runaway Jim took the 
lead of the hands, on their way to the cotton- 
field. 





THORWALDSEN’S LOVE. 





BY REV. W. H. WITHROW, M. A. 





I. 
THE PARTING, 


“ BERTE!, is it kindly done, 
After all the plighted troth 
That has been betwixt us both, 
Thus to leave me sad and lone? 


See this jewel that I wear ; 
’T is the troth-pledge thou didst give ; 
I will wear it while I live; 

Ne’er will I that faith forswear. 


But I will not keep thee here, 
Though the way is far to Rome; 
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And ‘O, when wilt thou come home?’ 
Asks my heart with boding fear. 


Go and dream thy glorious dreams ; 
Carve the wondrous visions bright, 
Breaking on thy inner sight, 

Radiant all with heaven’s own gleams. 


Woo and win thy true bride, Art ; 
Strike, from out the marble cold, 
Grandeur, beauty manifold ; 

Thine be fame’s and fortune’s part. 


But when dames of Italy, 
Stately, high-born, fair of face, 
Praise thy work to win thy grace— 
Think of thine own Amalie. 


O, my heart’s beloved one, 
While the nations praise afar, 
And thou shinest like a star, 

Cold, remote, and all alone,— 


Think ’neath Denmark’s northern sky 
One shall ever sigh to thee, 
‘Come, O star! come down to me, 
Come and love me, or I die.’” 





II. 
THE RETURN, 


TOoLt the church-bells, sad and slow; 
Wail, ye trumpets ; roll, ye drums ; 
Who is this that hither comes 

With a mighty sound of woe? 


Now they bear him to his grave, 
Copenhagen’s honored son, 
All his glorious life-work done ; 
The Lord takes away; he gave. 


And, amid the surging throng, 

Racked by agonizing sobs, 

Quivering with her deep heart-throbs, 
Was she borne who waited long,— 


Waited long, and faithful proved, 
Trimmed affection’s lamp to burn 
Bright and clear for his return, 

The Leander whom she loved. 


Strewn_ upon her hoary head 
Are the snows of seventy years, 
And her eyes are filmed with tears, 
And her heart is with the dead. 





Ill. 
REUNION. 

To the tomb of Thorwaldsen* 
Creeps a figure weak and old, 
Falls upon the marble cold, 

Kisses it again, again. 

All around is sculpture rare, 
Trophies that his genius wrought, 





*In the celebrated Thorwaldsen Museum at Copenhagen. 
The incident recorded in the poem is historically true. 





Grand embodiments of thought, 
All of great, sublime, or fair. 


Still her arms embrace the stone 
Over her Thorwaldsen’s breast ; 
Here her faithful heart finds rest ; 

Here she ends her life-long moan. 


With her fingers long and thin, 
Traces she the much-loved name: 
None may now reproach or blame 

Her fond, faithful love of him. 


Calm she lieth, still and dumb 
As babe upon its mother’s breast ; 
None may now disturb her rest ; 
Her life-guerdon now is won. 


Hush! nay, speak not! breathe no breath; 
For these long-divided ones, 
While Forever’s current runs, 
Are united now by Death. 
Learned is now the mystic lore 
Of the world beyond the tomb ; 
Vanished are time’s grief and gloom ; 
Love is love for evermore. 





AUGUST. 





BY ELLA GENE WHITNEY. 





ALL through the long and dreamy days, 
The dying Summer pales and flushes, 
And over all the landscape lies 
The golden quiver of its hushes. 


Beneath the faded yellow grass, 
The cricket ever chirps and listens ; 
The locust drones his drowsy song, 
Where waving wheat and corn-leaf glistens. 


Far off, low down against the sky, 
A line of dark woods rests the vision, 
With shallows lying deep and cool, 
Where Summer birds find their elysian. 


All the bright blush of bloom is gone, 

That flecked the waves of sweet wild grasses; 
And the brown heads of clover-tops 

Scatter their seeds by faded passes. 


Scarce know the drooping dusty leaves 
What says the breeze with soft caresses, 
And the gray tassels of the corn’ 
Just nod in half-unconscious guesses. 


*T is whispering languidly how soon 

The bluebirds will go southward flying, 
When from the far-off purple hills 

There comes the sound of Autumn’s sighing,— 


When the white tufts of thistle-down 
Through all the sunlit air go sailing, ; 
And when the cool, soft-blowing winds 
Their gold and scarlet leaves are trailing. 
Soon will the amethystine mists 
O’er all the fruited vales be creeping, 
And, till the wild bees kiss the rose, 
The golden Summer will be sleeping. 
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A THEORY. 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA. 


BY PROFESSOR E. F. CAKR. 


[Vue reductio ad absurdum proof is the irony of close logical 
methods. If we have adopted it in the following pages, it is 
because the tendency of a thousand and one sei-disant philoso- 
phers to theorize, and the willingness of too many readers to 
swallow any bolus that speculative doctors of chances may drop 
into their gullets, seem to make it eminently fitting. For science 
properly so-called, we have great respect.—AuTHOR.] 


OSSIBLY the general reading public, and 
those who understand the magazines, may 
have noticed that the approved method of 

beginning a scientific article is as follows: “ Dr. 
Dumkopf says,” etc. This produces a sono- 
rous alliterative effect at once: furthermore, it 
knocks down the average reader, and thoroughly 
staggers the unread critic. 

Dr. Burdon-Sanderson, in an essay “On the 
Intimate Pathology, of Contagion,” says that 
the active element in vaccine lymph is non-dif- 
fusible, and consists of minute particles not 
exceeding 1-2000th of an inch in diameter. 
The microscope aided him in his investigations. 
But the microscope did not reveal all. It leads 
us down to its ultimate discovery, and stops 
there, not because there is no field beyond to 
explore, but from its inability to transcend its 
own powers. A fair fraction of all the phe- 
nomena from the point where the lens begins to 
aid the eye, down through all the world of life 
thus subjected to philosophical investigation, 
science has formulated ; and she yields at last 
to inferences and imagination when the lens no 
longer unfolds the mysteries of structural or- 
ganism. 

It would be as wise to establish the origin 
of life at the hither limit of the lens, as to say 
the last discovery has been made in the latest 
results disclosed by the present microscope. 
The field for scientific research, before the un- 
assisted vision, is certainly broad. This field 
is supplemented and marvelously increased 
upon both extremes by the telescope and the 
microscope; yet this enlarged territory forms 
but the confines of the boundless region which 
stretches on from the microscope to the mol- 
ecule. It is down in this region that the cohe- 
sive attraction and the affinities operate. Here 
the clashing of atoms, the conflict of molecules, 
and the repellent forces bear sway with tremen- 
dous energy. It is in this quarter that further 
original steps in scientific researches must be 
taken. This field, although scantily cultivated, 
has been thoroughly “ prospected” within cer- 
tain limits, and by no one more thoroughly than 
by Dr. Blastoderm. 

The doctor has been enabled to make more 





than inferential statements. His recent suc- 
cesses have permitted him to say, with demon- 
strable certainty, what is passing among the 
forms of matter. in their ultimate divisions. No 
two atoms in the universe touch each other. 
This is the scientific truth upon which rest in- 
vestigations which have already opened up a 
new world to our view, and which are guaran- 
tees of further marvelous discoveries therein. 

This learned scientist has, by the aid of mag- 
netism, attained the consummation of his high- 
est hopes; namely, the partial abrogation of 
the law of cohesive attraction which holds 
among the atoms, the lessening of its power to 
the extent that, whereas they were attracted at 
insensible distances, they are now, by his appli- 
ances, attracted at sensible distances ; that is, 
sensible by the aid of the microscope. 

But I shall present this greatest of modern 
attainments more graphically in the doctor’s 
own words, and, at the same time, wholly apart 
from my main purpose, illustrate the benign 
benefits of the modern interviewing plan, which 
disinterested parties employ to soothe the per- 
turbed spirits of disinterested public charac- 
ters in leisure hours snatched, it may be, from 
cares of State, with such eminent results in 
setting forth the plain unvarnished truth (szc). 
I can readily do this, because it was only the 
night preceding this present writing that 1 met 
the doctor, under the following circumstances : 
I had attended the meeting of the “ Etetiepi- 
periteritribomonos Scientific Association” the 
night before, and was approaching the house of 
Doctor Blastoderm for the purpose of returning 
to him his hat and umbrella, which I had worn 
home by mistake from the Association. I rang, 
and was met by the doctor himself, who was on 
the point of going out. My reason for calling 
was soon stated, and, to my surprise, I was in- 
vited to enter and rest awhile. The doctor was 
willing to turn back to inquire into my motive, 
and to.strengthen his faith in human nature. I 
was pleased. 

“Doctor,” said I, after some desultory con- 
versation, “I should like to understand more 
fully the ideas upon microscopes and magnetic 
polarization advanced by you last night. That 
the field between the limit of the microscope 
and the molecule is immense in extent, you 
clearly showed. Did you affirm that you are 
able partially to abrogate the law of molecular 
attraction ?” 

Dr. Blastoderm—“ Yes. But my discovery 
is not altogether new in principle. I do not 
exceed the speculations of others. I merely 
claim originality in the means employed, and 
something of success in the results attained by 
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their use. The means must, for pecuniary rea- 
sons, for a time, remain a secret.” 

Reporter—* What advancement- has hereto- 
fore been made in this direction ?” 

Dr. B.—* Strictly speaking, no demonstrable 
progress—inferential knowledge only has been 
acquired.” 

R.—*“ Will you give me an example ?” 

Dr. B.—“ Water is known to contract until 
it acquires the temperature of 39°, when it be- 
gins to expand ; and it increases steadily in bulk 
until it attains the temperature of 32°, when it 
forms palpable crystals. It has been shown, by 
the aid of magnetism and a beam of light, that 
the water thus affected is capable of polarizing 
light, thus proving that the particles have been 
moved upon their axes ; that, in fine, crystalli- 
zation commences some time before the micro- 
scope is able to-detect any change in the posi- 
tion of the particles forming the liquid.” 

R—“I1f I-do not trench upon forbidden 
ground, I would inquire whether you can make 
any more definite statement touching your 
method.” 

Dr. B.—* Nothing, sir, beyond this. By my 
process, the molecular rearrangement is more 
fully brought to the sense, and the entire at- 
omic change is, by the aid of a beam of light, 
magnified to any desired extent, and the en- 
larged images of the molecules in their various 
positions are cast upon a screen.” 

R.—“I thank you. Can you furnish me any 
example of experiments that you have made ?” 

Dr. B.—* Certainly. The hypothetical ether 
has been shown by me to be a verity. The 
mechanically mixed atoms of oxygen and ni- 
trogen have been seen floating in their own ethe- 
real atmosphere with the vesicles of aqueous 
vapor intermixed.” 

R.—“* Good. As this vapor performs the 
great office of retaining the heat received from 
the sun, which would, but for this vapor, be 
rapidly radiated into space, great facilities must 
be afforded for the study of dependent meteor- 
ological phenomena. Have you communicated 
with the authorities at Washington ?” 

Dr. B.—* This will be the work of those who 
follow me.” 

- R.—*“ You can not hope to attain higher con- 
clusions !” 

Dr. B.—*“Hope! Sir, my present results 
transcend any thing yet narrated to you.” 

R.—“ What is your ultimate ambition ?” 

Dr. B.—“ To solve the nature of things, and 
to establish the true relation between spirit and 
matter.” 

R.—“An old problem, and one in which I can 
but wish you success. [I began to think the 





doctor had a bee in his bonnet.] But, to go no 
further back than the latest so-called discover. 
ies, what do you say to protoplasm ?” 

Dr. B.—“1T ama step beyond.” 

R.—* Explain.” 

Dr. B.—* Protoplasm is an albuminoid. Jt 
is a compound, and, as such, requires explana- 
tion as much as the complex organisms.” 

R.—* Go on.” 

Dr. B.—“1 am able to resolve this proteine 
body ; to discover to what elements it is due 
that this substance is protoplasm ; distinctly to 
note the absolute archigenesis.” 

R.—“I1f 1 understand you, you discard the 
cell with the higher organisms, and search for the 
first aggregation of elemental atoms, the union 
of which, in some way, produces what we call 
life. Does this process differ essentially from 
the primal arrangement of molecules in the in- 
ception of a crystal in the pother liquor ?” 

Dr. B.—*Not in method, only in matter, 
The animal and vegetable kingdoms are divided 
by an arbitrary line. This may serve a purpose 
in teaching the rudiments, but should have no 
force in philosophy.” 

R.—* Life, then, is but a name, and the ‘car- 
bon theory’ is exalted beyond its advocates’ 
claims.” 

Dr. B.—“ The ‘organic compounds,’ or car- 
bon compounds, are the results of thoughts 
anterior to my experiments. My endeavor 
would be of little value were I only able to 
show what others have shown before me.” 

R.—“ What is life ?” 

Dr. B.—*“ Special motion of molecules.” 

R.—* And death ?” 

Dr. B.—“ Change of motion.” 

R.—* May I ask you to expand your theory ?” 

Dr. B.—*“ Most certainly. The theory that 
life is a real entity superadded to matter has 
been exploded.” 

R.—-“ Have you any warrant for your asser- 
tion, beyond your experiments ?” 

Dr. B.—“*No further proof is necessary ; 
yet I will refer you to Ernst Haeckel in his 
work, ‘The Monera and Spontaneous Gener- 
ation.’ The atom is an exs verum, known in 
consciousness by its life ; but this 4/2, to keep 
the term, is to the atom in its simplicity what 
the soul of man is to the body in its complexity.” 

R.—* This word ‘life’ seems to be a vague 
term. How does the mind recognize this life 
when ‘known in consciousness ?’ ” 

Dr. B.—“ Objectively, by the vibrations of 
the molecules.” 

R.—* Then there is nothing but motion su- 
peradded to the atom ?” 

Dr. B.—*“ Right. The many lives of the 
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many organized molecules, which we may call 
forces, produce in their joint action a resultant 
that we designate existence.” 

R—* So long, then, as the particles of any 
human body act in concert, the body as such is 
alive; when they cease so to act, the body is 
dead ; but the particles are not dead, nor have 
they lost any of their original power? They 
act, as is already acknowledged by every one, 
under new relations ?” 

Dr. B.—* Right again.” 

R—* Are these correlated vibrations condi- 
tioned chiefly in space, or in time, so far as 
your resultant is determined ?” 

Dr. B.—“ Chiefly in time. All atoms neces- 
sarily vibrate in space and time. The difference 
in the rates of vibrations determines the differ- 
ence in the properties of bodies, thus produc- 
ing the elemental substances, as oxygen, nitro- 
gen, etc.” 

R.—“ With an infinity of forms for these 
molecules and your vibrations, history repeats 
itself, and Democritus is with us again.” 

Dr. B.—“ By no means; I can not admit my 
demonstration to be rated no higher than a 
lucus a non lucendo. 1 will elucidate for your 
clearer apprehension. Each molecule has its 


. own conditions of motions; but is affected by 


the forces (vibrations) of other atoms. Man, as 
he appears, is a state, a temporary close corpo- 
ration, so to speak, of molecules.” 

R.—*To interrupt, am I to infer that any 
motion made by the human body is the mechan- 
ical resultant of the atom of which the body is 
composed ?” 

Dr. B.—“ Yes: every action of every man is 
the resultant motion of all these atomic forces ; 
and this resultant is determined by the power 
of that collection of atoms of the same kind 
which overpowers the combined effect of the 
remainder of the molecules composing the body 
at the time of the action. Upon decomposition 
of any organized body, from a Bathybius Haeck- 
elii to a Newton, and the isolation of the par- 
ticles from each other, the individual atoms may 
act untrammeled by reciprocal vibrations.” 

R.—“ Temperament, and consequently char- 
acter, depend upon the aggregation of particles, 
and are regulated by that class of atoms— 
which in themselves are merely in effect differ- 


ent rates of vibrations—that may preponderate- 


in the general collection. To what does this 
lead ?” 

Dr. B.—* With one further condition, to my 
conclusion. J have found that there are mole- 
cules in a free state vibrating at exactly the 
same rate as any possible resultant; or, as you 
must see, to put the-case directly, there is a 





class of atoms corresponding in life to every 
possible mental state of man.” 

R.—“You would say, then, that there are 
classes of molecules representing anger, love, 
hate, reverence, zeal, cupidity, bigotry, etc. ?” 

Dr. B.—“Yes; and the broader generaliza- 
tion is forced upon us, that the functional result- 
ant of all the atoms in the universe, in both 
their organized and unorganized states, consti- 
tutes the ‘animus mundi.” 

F&.—“Granted. But to continue my train of 
thought, there must be as real a soul-life among 
the free particles of nature as among those or- 
ganized in humanity, while of the intermediate 
stages of existence we can not fail to admit 
likeness of spiritual natures, differing only in 
degree of expression.” 

Dr. B.— ‘A logical conclusion. Touching 
your thought, many vague and disjointed specu- 
lations have been indulged. The line between 
reason and instinct I will mark on the waters, 
and let Darwin search till he find it. It will not 
serve my purpose to go over a course so fre- 
quently traversed; such a journey would only 
be the rehearsal of the story of the dog and his 
bone.” 

R.—* At the risk of being prolix, I must try 
to understand you in my own way. The moral 
qualities are, as I understand you, the result- 
ants of atomic motions in aggregated mole- 


‘cules. The moral qualities among the free par- 


ticles are the primal motions of isolated atoms. 
Organized, many classes may have direction 
imparted to them by one class numerically 
stronger: unorganized, atoms of the same kind 
eternally present the same phases. We may 
look, then, upon these classes in a free state as 
upon persons, and, in so doing, we should see 
some exhibit anger, others love; some hate, 
others reverence; some zeal, others apathy ; 
some bigotry, others liberality ?” 

Dr. B.—* Right again. It is not a fancy, but 
a forced conclusion that we state when we say 
that the moral world is duplicated; and since 
any association of persons may be considered 
with reference to their predominant impulse, 
and as actuated by a single motive, we have a 
perfect parallel, so far as results are concerned, 
between classes of atoms and classes of human 
beings. A collection of molecules is not fortu- 
itous. No two molecules can approach each 
other near enough to form a part of the same 
homogeneous body unless they vibrate in ex- 
actly the same rates; and no two can enter into 
the composition of any complex body unless 
they undulate in harmonious waves of motion— 
unless they have an “affinity,” the chemists say. 
Any two of the latter produce the binary. The 
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more complex aggregations are explained upon 
the same principle, and examples are furnished 
in the mineral, vegetabie, and animal kingdoms.” 

R.—*“ Will you, if you please, continue the 
parallel in results ?” 

Dr. B.—“ Concerning the parallel between 
the classes of free atoms and the resultants of 
the highest organizations, much can be said. 
Antagonistic classes of the unorganized mole- 
cules sometimes meet, and disturbances are 
thereby engendered equal to those produced by 
the collision of opposing resultants (influences) 
among men. Since life is a succession of states 
conditioned as I have explained, # could, had 1 
time, show you the same physical, mental, and 
moral phenomena among these Homunculi of 
this new microcosm that are evidenced in our 
larger but later world. The primal molecular 
motions of the free atoms duplicate all questions 
of moral, social, or religious polity. I could 
show you miniature schools of philosophy, 
dwarfed sects with pigmy creeds, lilliputian sci- 
entists, microscopic trades-unions, infinitesimal 
politicians, meagre metaphysical savants, and 
homeeopathically small moral reformers, —all 
these I could project upon the background of 
your consciousness if time would permit. I 
shall endeavor to expand this part of my theory 
at the next meeting of the association.” 

This considerate hint that the interview 
should close, I could not fail to regard. I left 
the doctor, profoundly impressed with the orig- 
inality of his ideas, the broad sweep of his 
thoughts, and the severely logical treatment 
evidenced in his mental processes. My resolu- 
tion to listen to the doctor’s next exposition of 
his views before the Eteti efc. Society, was 
taken at once. In the mean time, and doubt- 
less thereafter, the atoms will vibrate: Presby- 
terian particles will pulsate in defense of micro- 
cosmic foreordination; Methodist molecules 
will move in sympathy with atomic free grace ; 
spiritualistic spores will swing in infinitesimal 
spheres, and so on throughout this attenuated 
hierarchy. There are theories and theories. 





MIRAGES. 


BY GREKTRUDE MORTIMER. 


IRAGE, from the Latin word miror, is 

an optical illusion. To explain it scien- 

; ~ tifically, according to well-known writers, 

it is said to be “attributed to unequal densities 
and refracting powers of adjacent strata of the 
air, usually of those close to the land or sea. 
In consequence of this, two, and sometimes 
three, images of a distant object are seen. When 





it is the latter case, the middle one is inverted, 
as is the image of a distant shore in water, or 
as it would be seen in a horizontal mirror if 
held between it and the eye. 

“Rays of light passing from a denser to qa 
rarer medium, if bent at the surface of division 
of the two, form a perpendicular to such sur- 
face, and to the reverse. But as the angle in 
the denser medium is thus always less than that 
in the rarer, a ray proceeding from the rarer 
may strike the surface between them at an 
inclination so great that the corresponding angle 
in the rarer shall exceed the whole space, 
go°, within which transmission could occur, 
Such a ray, however, can not be transmitted, 
but will undergo. total reflection, even at the 
surface of a perfect transparent medium. So 
that, all rays coming within a certain angle, 
called the limiting angle, to such a surface, it 
acts as a mirror; or rather, it reflects abso- 
lutely the whole of such light, which no ordinary 
mirror does.” 

These two principles of the refraction and 
total reflection of light, explain all the cases 
of the phenomenon under consideration; and 
the chief examples of which are commonly 
known as looming, or mirage, and the Fafa 
Morgana. 

The looming of ships, or of distant shores, on 
the sea or lakes, is seen when, owing to the 
presence of denser vapors, or to a consider- 
able difference of temperature of the water and 
the air, the strata of the latter near the surface 
are of very unequal density. Hence, it is seen 
more frequently in the morning, or when the air 
is misty, as after rains, or in the Summer and 
Autumn. At these seasons, the water, it is said, 
retains its heat more perfectly over night than 
the air. Thus the water may be in the morning 
several degrees the warmer, and the stream of 
air just over it will be rarer than that higher 
up; then looming or mirage is very sure to be 
seen. But it is seen best by the eye, quite close 
to the level of the water; and imperfectly at 
heights greater than six or eight feet; and rarely 
at heights of twenty-four feet. 

Many of you, no doubt, have observed one 
peculiar form of mirage. For instance, a ship, 
or some other object near the water, seems 
greatly elongated upward, or a second inverted 
image meets it from above. Sometimes, too, 
the proper image of the object is elevated from 
above the lake or sea, while the second image 
strangely appears inverted beneath it. The 
whole surrounded by a sheet of sky, which is 
mirrored and repeated within it. This second 
image may be entire, or truncated below by the 
horizon. In the former case, a third appear- 
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ance, erect, and usually only partly emerging 
above the apparent horizon, is sometimes seen. 
The images which we usually see have serrated 
or indistinct borders, and are marked by a 
tremulous motion—qualities more apparent, as 
indeed the whole phenomenon is, when viewed 
through a telescope. 

It is said that, in 1822, in the Arctic region, 
Captain Scoresby recognized, by its inverted 
image in the air, the ship Fame, which after- 
ward proved to be seventeen miles beyond the 
visible horizon of the observer. 

Dr. Vince, in August 6, 1806, at seven P. M., 
saw from Ramsgate—at which place usually only 
the top of Dover Castle towers are visible—the 
whole of the castle. It appeared as though 
lifted up, and bodily placed on the near side of 
the intervening hill. So perfect was the illu- 
sion that the hill itself actually could not be 
seen through the figure. 

Some forms of mirage are lateral as well as 
vertical, arising from unequal density of two 
contiguous vertical bodies of air. Thus, on 
Lake Geneva, a boat has been seen doubled, 
the two images some distance apart. Persons 
have been duplicated in the same way. Any 
one on a hot day, by placing his eye near toa 
vertical wall, may see lateral mirage of objects 
at a distance and nearly on a level with the 
wall. 

A friend, in writing from Brazil, January 28, 
1870, thus describes a beautiful optical illusion ; 

“January has nearly passed away, and the 
inconvenience I have found in the excessive 
heat, while climbing around the Tijuca Mount- 
ains, has been severe—up to the top of this 
mountain, and down to the bottom of yonder 
valley. The variety of scenery here is so great, 
that one never tires of wandering among it, and 
looking at its beauties as they are represented 
from different views or stand-points, 

“In coming down the mountain last evening, 
ona mule, with a friend from Connecticut simi- 
larly mounted, he called my attention to a won- 
derful sight, just as the sun was going down to 
the water. The sky for several feet above the 
water was clouded and mottled, but for quite a 
space just above the edge of the water, where 
the sun shone forth in all its beauty, it was 
clear. The reflection on the cloud or sky above 
gave it the appearance of land. There were 
palm-trees, shrubbery of every kind, in all its 
green foliage ; buildings, streets ; and even ships 
were visible on the placid water, under a full 
head of canvas. Every thing was as perfect 
as reality; and, although I knew it could not 
be real, for I had passed the same point a dozen 


times, still so perfect was it, that on the remon- 
Vor. XXXIII.—9* 





Strance of my companion, that he knew it was 
land, I began to doubt, myself, as to its being a 
shadow. 

“1 gazed in perfect wonder, moved from point 
to point, and still the same general view, although 
somewhat varied by change of points, We both 
looked with astonishment for a quarter of an 
hour, until, at last, the sun sunk from our sight, 
the shadowy departed, and the mottled and cloudy 
sky looked as natural as ever. 

“ The mountain, valley, houses, gardens, ships, 
etc., were two or three miles distant. And yet 
the reflection was as distinct as possible. Al- 
though I had before looked upon the same view 
at different times, and saw nothing of the kind, 
still so perfectly was every thing in the clouds 
then represented, that I could hardly believe 
my Own senses, it was nothing but an optical 
illusion, a floating mirage.” 

On the shores of the grand “old Ontario,” 
many beautiful mirages are witnessed. This 
lake is so wide that the opposite shore is not at 
all visible, and yet, during some states of the 
atmosphere, it seems clearly outlined, 

We are informed that a gentleman of Oswego 
witnessed a most perfect mirage from Sheldon’s 
Point. It was about one o'clock in the after- 
noon, when a splendid view of the Canada shore 
was given. It extended from a point nearly 
opposite Oswego to Cape Vincent, and points 
on the Jefferson County shore. Whole blocks 
of the city of Kingston were distinctly visible, 
and localities clearly defined. Others witnessed 
this same mirage from different points on the 
lake shore ; and it was pronounced by all one ot 
the most wonderful sights the eye of mortal had 
been treated to in many a day. 

A beautiful illusion of this kind was observed, 
a few evenings since, from the same city. It 
was just as the sun descended below the hori- 
zon, when, unexpectedly to those standing on 
the pier to watch the setting sun—which ap- 
parently dips into Lake Ontario ere disappear- 
ing from sight—the Canada shore, for a long 
distance, loomed up into plain view. Directly 
north of the port could be distinguished the 
high bluff, or Long Point ; and to the eastward, 
the Dutch Islands were visible. The attention 
of a large number of citizens was attracted by 
the phenomenon, and several remarked that it 
was the most perfect mirage they had ever wit- 
nessed. 

At Rochester, New York, situated about 
twenty or twenty-five miles inland from the 
lake, a mirage of a most surprising character 
was witnessed by many citizens. A writer in 
The Union thus describes the phenomena: 

“The entire northern sky, as far as the angle 
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or bison, was lifted above the landmark, with 
the blue waters of Lake Ontario; while reflect- 
ing from her bosom could be seen the mount- 
ains, hills, valleys, bays, and rivers of the 
Canada shore inland for miles. The coast 
could be plainly seen over a stretch of fifty 
miles, and so perfect at one time that the for- 
ests could readily be distinguished. The reader 
can form some idea of its grandeur by knowing 
that a country separated from Rochester by a 
Jake seventy miles in width, was as if suddenly, 
by the great hand of its Creator, painted upon 
the heavens, so plain as to be seen from a stand- 
point of one hundred miles distant. 

“Gentlemen of Rochester who were familiar 
with the Canada shore, could readily distinguish 
Rice Lake, Belvidere, and other prominent 
points in Canada. The lake looked as though 
it had, by a great tidal wave, rolled upon Roch- 
ester, and covered one-half of the city, as no 
buildings could be seen north of Main Street, 
or any land between the city and the lake.” 

Upon land, mirages are best seen over desert 
plains, in hot climates. The intense heat of the 
sands greatly rarefies the air in contact with 
them. And rays of light coming from distant 
objects, as villages, or trees upon the oasis, are 
gradually bent on approaching the rare stratum, 
until they strike it at an angle greater than the 
limiting angle. Total reflection then occurs, 
the air near the sand acting as a mirror, ora 
body of water in which inverted images of the 
object are seen. Thus is presented, to the inex- 
perienced eye of the traveler over the desert 
plains, the appearance of tranquil lakes. Some- 
times they seem to almost surround him, and 
he hastens forward to partake of the cooling 
waters. But the visionary aspect changes as 
he approaches, as if the walers were continually 
receding before him. The traveler, however, is 
still deluded and tantalized as to their reality, 
feeling sure they have merely appeared nearer 
than they were in reality, and that soon, very 
soon, he would reach the desired haven. 

In a recent work, “ The Nile Tributaries of 
Abyssinia,” Sir Samuel Baker relates the follow- 
ing thrilling incident: 

" “Many years since, when the Egyptian troops 
‘first conquered Nubia, a regiment of them was 
passing across a certain desert. The heat was 
oppressive, almost beyond endurance, and their 
supply of water was very scanty. They were 
‘put on short allowance. While parched with 
‘thirst, far in the horizon they saw, or thought 
they saw, a beautiful lake, with branching palm- 
trees. They longed for the water and the cool 
shadow. Their Arab guide told them there 
was no lake there; it was a mirage, a floating, 





alluring delusion. They insisted on taking the 


testimony of their own eyes, and urged him to * 


deviate from the chosen pathway across the 
trackless waste. He resisted. He would not 
waste their precious time. He would not yield 
to their mistaken notions. At last they came 
to open violence. When they farther compelled 
their guide to their views, he resisted. And, 
alas! they—whose lives depended upon his 
life—left him weltering in his blood. 

“Then, the whole regiment, wild with delight, 
and eager for their refreshment and _ repose, 
rushed toward the fascinating waters. Parched 
and heated, they tore across the hot sands, 
They were scorched and blinded and _ bewil- 
dered ; and yet farther and farther they struck 
into the wide waste; farther and farther they 
separated themselves from their dead guide, 
who alone had the secret of their safety. And 
still the visionary lake allured, yet fled before 
them as a phantom, and the palm-trees beck- 
oned them with their high-up hands. 

“At last, never nearer the object of their 
search, tired and disappointed ; nay, maddened 
and in despair, one after another was compelled 
to give up the pursuit, and lie down to perish. 
Not a single man survived to tell the sad tale 
of their delusion and death. They had met a 
mightier foe than the one they had expected to 
be engaged against. Long afterward, Arabs in 
search of the party found the murdered guide 
and the regiment of withered corpses.” 

In translating the first clause of the text, 
“And the glowing sand shall become a pool,” 
Bishop Lowth, in his notes on the passage, 
says: “Mirage is an Arabic as well as Hebrew 
word, and means the same in both languages ; 
namely, ‘a glowing, sandy plain, which, in the 
hot countries, at a distance, has the appearance 
of water.’ It sometimes tempts thirsty travel- 
ers on their way, but deceives them when they 
come near, either going forward—for it appears 
at the same distance—or it quite vanishes.” 

Dr. E. D. Clarke, in his “ Travels,” has given 
a very lively description of this wonderful ap- 
pearance. He says: “We arrived at the 
wretched, solitary village of Utke, near the 
muddy shore of the lake of that name, the 
entrance of which is called Maodic. Here we 
procured asses for the whole party ; and setting 
out for Rosetta, began to scour the desert, now 
appearing like an ocean of sand, but flatter and 
firmer as to its surface than before. The Arabs, 
muttering their harsh guttural language, ran 
chattering by the side of our asses, until some 
of them calling out ‘ Roschid’ (or Rosetta), we 
perceived its domes and turrets, apparently on 
the opposite side of an immense lake or sea, 
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that covered all the iatervening space between 
us and the city. 

“Not having in my own mind, at the time, 
any doubts as to the certainty of its being wa- 
ter, and seeing the tall minarets and: buildings 
of Rosetta, with all its groves of dates and 
sycamores, as perfectly reflected by it as by a 
mirror, insomuch that even the minutest detail 
of the architecture and the trees might have 
been delineated thence, I applied to the Arabs 
to know in what manner we were to pass the 
water. Our interpreter, although a Greek, and 
therefore likely to have been informed of such 
a spectacle, was as fully convinced as any of us 
that we. were drawing near to the water’s edge, 
and knew not how we were to cross. He be- 
came highly indignant when the Arabs main- 
tained that within an hour we should reach Ro- 
setta, by crossing the sands in the direct line 
we then pursued, and that there was no water. 
‘What!’ exclaimed our guide, giving way to 
his impatience, ‘lo you suppose me to be an 
idiot, to be persuaded contrary to the evidences 
of my own senses ?” 

“The Arabs, smiling, soon pacified him, and 
completely astonished the whole party by desir- 
ing us to look back at the desert we had already 
passed, when we beheld a precisely similar ap- 
pearance. It was in fact the mirage, a prodigy 
to which every one of us were then strangers ; 
although it afterward became more familiar. 
Yet upon no future occasion did we behold this 
extraordinary illusion so marvelously displayed. 
The view of it afforded us an idea of the horri- 
ble despondency to which travelers must be 
sometimes exposed, who, in traveling the inter- 
minable desert, destitute of water and perishing 
with thirst, have sometimes this deceitful pros- 
pect before their eyes.” (Job vi, 15-20.) 

In striking contrast with this, the prophet, 
speaking of the blessings to spring from the 
coming of the Messiah, exclaims : 

“The desert and the waste shall be glad, 
And the wilderness shall rejoice and flourish, 
Like the rose shall it beautifully flourish ; 
Then shall be unclosed the eyes of the blind ; 
And the ears of the deaf shall be opened ; 
‘Then shall the lame bound as the hart ; 
For in the wilderness shall burst forth waters, 


And torrents in the desert ; 
And the glowing sand shall become a pool.” 





THE supplications of the Redeemer, which 
ascended on those solitary nights, when of his 
people there was none with him, survive in no 
human record; yet, doubtless, to the end of 
time, our world will be indebted to the lonely 
hours when the Man of Sorrows watched and 
prayed upon the Mount of Olives. 





INSURED. 


BY MRS. CHAUNCKY .HOBART, 


“ t 


O! 1 should have no objection to pay- 
ing a pretty good premium, if that would 
afford any security for property. But 
what seems to me most aggravating is, that one 
may fay and fay, year after year,-and still 
feel that at any moment he is liable to be 
burned up.” 

“Of course, you receive back a certain 
amount of value; but what is that?” contin- 
ued my friend, Mr. Jackson, of Boston,.with a 
contemptuous expression of voice and manner. 
“Besides,” added he, “it is my opinion that 
there are a good many things in this world that 
money can not pay for, No amount of money 
can compensate a man for the feeling of uncer- 
tainty and anxiety which attaches to every thing 
he owns, after he has seen the earnings of 
years of toil—his house and home, or stores— 
swept away two or three times by a fire.” 

Mr. Jackson spoke from experience, having 
been one of those who suffered so heavily by 
the late fire in his native city. There, too, he 
had labored for many years to acquire a for- 
tune, without having, up to the present time, 
made one conscious effort, he:acknowledged, to 
lay up “treasure where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal.” 2 

“Do you know much of the Mississippi 
River, or of Lake Pepin?” I inquired. “ Have 
you ever traveled on them ?” 

“No,” replied my friend. “Can ’t say that I 
do. I have lived and worked right here for 
forty years. Never had any leisure for trav- 
eling. But why do you ask? What has that 
to do with fire insurance?” he said, with a 
puzzled look. 

“TI was going to tell you of an occurrence 
which took place on Lake Pepin, last year, and 
which I thought would be suggestive to you of 
help out of this uncertainty in which property 
is involved.” 

“Yes, yes! I see! Some grand new com- 
pany started, on some entirely new principle. 
And you just want to post me up a little. I’m 
greatly obliged to you; but I assure you there 
is scarcely a day of my life in which similar in- 
formation is not volunteered.” And Mr, Jack- 
son was about to leave me, and annoyed, evi- 
dently. 

“Not at all,” I said. “I was thinking to 
mention a circumstance or two that actually 
took place, and which, it seemed to me, might 
furnish you a key with which to unlock your 
difficulties.” 
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“ Well, say on,” said my friend, not yet in the 
happiest mood. 

“Let me tell you something first, of the Mis- 
sissippi,” I said, as he prepared to listem So, 
as we seated ourselves under Jesse Lee’s fa- 
mous elm in Boston Common, hoping to se- 
cure his interest in the insurance business by 
obtaining his attention, I said, playfully, for I 
wanted to remove his irritation: “ When that 
‘mighty longness,’ the great Father of Waters, 
comes rushing forth from his crystal palace 
among the fastnesses of Northern Minnesota, 
he deports himself for a while with wonderful 
placidity. Soon, however, he begins to sport 
and sparkle around the beautiful shores of 
Lakes Winnepeg and Cass. Then, growing 
evidently bolder, he begins to try his strength 
at the Fall of Pokegama, where he makes a 
leap of some fifteen feet over a granite reef. 
Well satisfied apparently, then, with this his first 
experiment, he dallies along for about four hun- 
dred miles of playful meandering. Reaching 
Little Falls, another exhibition of his prowess 
is made. Away he dashes down another gran- 
ite reef of about ten feet. On he hastens, forty 
miles, to Sauk Rapids. Here he gives full vent 
to his impetuosity. He tears and foams and 
plunges, as if enjoying the uproar he was 
making. 

“Once more his ‘longness’ assumes an air 
of wonderful meekness—almost unruffled in his 
aspect for another ninety miles—until he reaches 
the Falls of St. Anthony. Then, with a tre- 
mendous amount of energy, he dashes over the 
limestone rocks and descends an almost per- 
pendicular fall of what was once thirty feet; 
but which has latterly been reduced, by the 
wearing or washing of the limestone from its 
quicksand bed, to about eighteen feet. 

“ Foaming, thundering, boiling, raging, roar- 
ing, dashing, mingling the chorus of his power 
with the whirl and rush of machinery, the Fa- 
ther of Waters passes the beautiful homes of 
the city of Minneapolis, Minnehaha (Laugh- 
ing-water) and Minneboohoo (Weeping-water) 
have each paid court most gracefully to his 
‘longness ;’ but, with real or assumed indiffer- 
ence, he passes on, nor pauses until, with a 
slow, majestic air, he glances at Fort Snelling. 
Here, with the ardor of a lover, he unites him- 
self, in indissoluble bonds, to Miss Minnesota ; 
and on he flows, with added dignity, by the 
metropolis of the North-west, St. Paul. Pass- 
ing the growing cities of Prescott, Hastings, 
and Red Wing, between banks of marvelous 
picturesqueness, coquetting among islands, and 
mirroring vast bluffssof greenness and beauty, 
he keeps his winding way for about forty miles. 





Then, as if tired of his zigzag course, the Mis. 
sissippi widens out, just above the ‘ Maiden’s 
Rock,’ into the broad and beautiful Lake Pepin. 

“ There are few lovelier lakes than this. And 
there are few that are subject to more severe 
and sudden storms. 

“It was in one of these terrible storms, last 
Summer, that Captain Kent was caught while 
bringing down a float of rafts of lumber, ac- 
companied by his fine new boat, the Helen 
Mar. 

“The storm increased. The wind raged 
most fearfully. The waves rolled like mount- 
ains. Captain Kent and his men, determined to 
save the float; worked for hours against wind 
and wave. The struggle was going against 
them. The captain, who had remained on the 
raft directing and encouraging the men while 
there was any hope of saving it, saw that it had 
become so unmanageable that it could only be 
held together a few moments longer. Then, 
remembering his wife—who was accompanying 
him, and who had been left alone during the 
prevalence of the storm ; and who, on board the 
Helen Mar, was doubtless almost sick with 
anxiety for him and for the float—thinking 
that he must see her, and knowing that further 
effort to save the raft was of no use, Captain 
Kent prepared to go on the Helen Mar, calling 
out to his men, as he did so: 

“‘Let her go! Let her go! We have done 
all that we could! She must go” 

“Entering the saloon appropriated to his 
wife, the captain found her just coming to meet 
him. Astonished, for he had prepared himself 
to find her prostrated with terror and nervous 
anxiety, he exclaimed aloud, ‘Why, Nellie!’ 
Surprised at the calm, quiet smile which softly 
lit up his wife’s face, he said: ‘Why, Nellie! I 
feared you would be so frightened! We may 
all be lost! But the raft is gone! We can 
only hold her against this wind a very few mo- 
ments. She is as good as gone.’ 

“* Captain,” said his wife, looking earnestly 
into his face, ‘we shall all be saved/ We siall 
outride the storm safely! You will suffer no 
loss !’ 

“*O, Nellie,’ groaned the captain, ‘if I only 
knew that. 

“*T know it, Captain. 1 have just been 
pleading with the Lord, and he has given me an 
assurance that he will save us.’ : 

“ Another ten minutes, and the wind shifted 
and the storm abated. Shipping oars, and put- 
ting every thing in running order, was but the 
work of a few hours longer. The next morning 
found Captain Kent, his noble wife, the HYelen 
Mar and all her crew, and the valuable float 
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intrusted to the captain’s care, all safe at their 
destination. They had suffered no loss. 

“At the close of the season for navigation, 
the beautiful He/en Mar was laid up for Winter, 
having made every trip successfully on the St. 
Croix and Mississippi. The captain and his 
partner had arranged to have the boat insured, 
for the three Winter months, against accident 
by fire. But the busy captain had allowed sev- 
eral days to pass by without taking out an in- 
surance policy for the Helen Mar, carrying 
meanwhile the money for the same in his 
pocket. 

“It occurred, on one of those days, that the 
wife of the captain received a visit from her 
pastor. She had been very anxious, for some 
time, to contribute to the benevolent enterprises 
of the Church, but had been frequently disap- 
pointed. On this particular occasion, the defi- 
ciency in making up the Fifth Collection was 
alluded to. This we Methodists all understand 
to be the collection taken up for the support of 
the worn-out preachers, their widows and or- 
phans. 

“Mrs. Captain Kent, with her justand gen- 
erous and thankful heart, felt it to be a privilege, 
as well as a duty, to contribute to this fund, and 
yet knew not how to obtain the means. For 
the captain saw no necessity for giving to Church 
enterprises. 

“As the captain, his wife, and their friend, 
the pastor, sat conversing together, the Helen 
Mar was duly discussed. Her strength and 
speed and build were the most interesting 
theme, and were all expatiated on. The cap- 
tain’s wife had been raising her heart to God at 


the same time, asking to be enabled to obtain’ 


the means with which to contribute to the sup- 
port of his aged and worn-out servants. At 
about this moment, the question was asked the 
captain : ‘ 

“*Have you insured your boat yet for the 
Winter?” 

“*No,’ replied Captain Kent. ‘I have put 
it off thoughtlessly for several days; but mean 
to attend to it the first thing to-morrow morning.’ 

“*Captain,’ said his wife, solemnly, ‘1 will 
insure your boat against accident by fire, for 
the next three months, if you will pay me the 
same money that you would the insurance 
office.’ 

“You, Nellie! Why, what do you mean ?’ 
exclaimed the captain. ; 

“*Just what I say,’ she calmly replied. ‘I’! 
insure your boat, if you pay me the money.’ 

“*Well, Nellie,’ said the captain, looking 
with evident admiration and approval at his 
wife, ‘you saved that boat last Summer, when 





nothing less than the power of the Almighty 
could have helped us out of that storm on Lake 
Pepin; and now, if you say you'll insure her, 
I'll pay you the money.’ 

“* Captain,’ she replied, ‘the Lord will keep 
your boat for the next three months.’ 

“The captain felt a little timid about having 
the circumstance of the Helen Mar's insarance 
spoken of by his friends during the Winter, lest 
some malicious person might try and see 
whether she could burn. And so a few of ts, 
who knew all about it, said little. But the 
Winter, with its severity, wore away. Many a 
boat was burned, too, during those three Win- 
ter months; but the Helen Mar remained safe. 
Not even the smell of fire passed upon ler. 
Not an accident of any kind occurred to her. 
She was safe. And if you will just take a trip 
to the North-west, and see for yourself what a 
grand country is being developed there, you 
will have an opportunity to sail over the St. 
Croix, and visit those wonderful falls, in the 
Helen Mar.” 

“There is something in this, I am convinced,” 
said my friend, Mr. Jackson, who had been list- 
ening all this while most. attentively. “ But, 
then,” he added, “that lady had faith. She 
believed God.” 

“Exactly,” I replied. “‘And without faith 
it is impossible to please God. You know'he 
tells us that.” 

As we walked home together from that pleas- 
ant, shady seat under the elm, my friend re- 
marked: 

“Insured—safe! Yes, I begin to see into it. 
If the Lord is intrusted with what we have, and 
with ourselves all we have and are will be well 
kept—insured indeed !” 


———_e——____ 
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BY PROFESSOR WM. WELLS, 





MODERN political sage is said, once upon 

a time, to have called his son to his side 

with these words, “ Come, my son, and let 
me teach you how little wisdom is required to 
govern the world.” And thus we would say to 
our readers, Come and see how little timber is 
needed to make an imperial figure-head ! 

There needs be little wonder, indeed, in con- 
sideration of the shallow folly of many rulers 
whom history mentions in no honorable accents, 
that the people have often been inclined to 
question the divine right of kings, and chase 
unjust usurpers from thrones which they have 
disgraced rather than adorned. Thus some 
for folly, and others for imbecility, have been 
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induced or forced to. lay down the scepter for 
their country’s good, and by degrees the num- 
ber of landless monarchs has been largely in- 
creased ; so that it is, indeed, no: longer a puz- 
zling riddle for the children, to be required to 
name a king without a land to govern. 

Ex-kings, and even ex-emperors, are there- 
fore no longer a curiosity on European soil, for 
in a moment we can count more of them than 
of ex-presidents in our own Republic, where 
the “ex” under the circumstances is the highest 
title of honor to which an American citizen can 
aspire. The great ex-emperor of recent days, 
the hermit of Chiselhurst, soon bid adieu to the 
cares and trials of this world after his involun- 
tary abdication of those of State; but he has not 
left us without a subject for our pencil, and one 
who long ago preceded him into the category 
of the imperial “ex's ;” so long ago, indeed, 
that he is almost forgotten to the world, but not 
to ourselves, for very forcible reasons. 

In days of yore, we frequently met, on the 
promenades and public drives of the imperial 
city of Vienna, an emperor who, for some twenty- 
five years, has honorably borne the title of “ex,” 
because his abdication was understood to be 
voluntary as well as desirable ; and since that 
time his peaceful life has gained for him the 
cognomen of the “good.” And the kind and 
genial way in which, far from the noise and 
bustle of the world, he has passed his quiet 
comfortable life, and continued the simple good- 
ness of heart which marked his rule while on 
the throne, proves that he deserves this appella- 
tion which he bears. 

Ferdinand | of Austria, was the oldest son 
of Francis I, whose life was so embittered by 
the ambitious designs of Napoleon, who first 
humiliated the bearer of the proud scepter of 
the Hapsburgs, and then demanded in marriage 
his daughter, that he, though usurper,; might 
thus force his way into social equality with the 
favored ones born to the purple. After the fall 
of Napoleon, Francis had a comparatively quiet 
reign of about twenty years’ duration, when he 
was gathered to his fathers, and his crown fell 
to his eldest son, the subject of our story. 

The great political convulsions of the early 
part of the century had been succeeded by a 
sort of patriarchal age, during which the people 
seemed quite willing to be governed with as 
little trouble to themselves as possible, and 
thus the Emperor Francis, though of a tyran- 
nical nature in reality, was a pretty good ruler 
for those despotic.times, and succeeded very 
fairly in making of Austria what she was then 
quite commonly called, namely, the “ China of 
Europe.” But Ferdinand, his son, inherited 





the crown only as a figure-head ; for with the 
great Empire came its real ruler, the famous and 
mighty minister, Metternich, whose talents, so 
conspicuously displayed at the Congress of 
Vienna, gained for him the friendship of his 
sovereign, who virtually, for many years, gave 
him the control of the Government. 

Ferdinand was so weak-minded as. to be at 
times almost simple; and as he inherited the 
crown by birth and divine right, though totally 
destitute of all executive talent, the Austrian 
people thought themselves peculiarly fortunate 
in having a Metternich to take and control the 
helm of State; and the emperor liked nothing 
better than to let the “good Metternich,” as he 
always called him, look after all troublesome 
matters of State, especially as his secret finan- 
cial plans so generously filled the imperial pri- 
vate purse. And thus we found matters during 
quite a lengthy residence in the genial and 
pleasant capital of the European China, where 
the people were governed in true patriarchal 
style, and allowed an abundance of time and 
opportunity to give themselves up to social 
pleasure and enjoyment. 

And the stranger was scarcely allowed to 
brush away the dust of travel before he was 
asked if he had not heard the last joke about 
the “good Emperor” Ferdinand, which was in 
substance as follows: 

One of the imperial pleasures of his majesty 
was to sit at his palace window, and gaze on 
the busy throng of men and vehicles passing 
through the royal avenue that here pierced the 
immense ramparts, and led to a favorite and 
populous suburb. He was thus enjoying him- 
self one day, during the season when the Hun- 
garian troubles were brewing, and political mat- 
ters were becoming complicated and of stormy 
outlook, when Metternich came to him with 
more than usual earnestness, to call his atten- 
tion to the deep significance of certain events. 
The emperor was apparently an earnest listener, 
and, though gazing out of the window, seemed 
to have his attention concentrated on the one 
subject. Metternich, observing this and having 
delivered his speech, was waiting in silence for 
a response, when the emperor burst out with 
the exclamation, “Well, they must be doing a 
good business in Mohling (a suburban place of 
resort) to-day, for I have just counted the 
fortieth omnibus that has gone out in an hour.” 

Whether Metternich was astonished or not 
at the attention paid to his speech, is not re- 
lated ; but the probability is that he was not 
unused to similar attention, for again a story is 
told of the emperor and chancellor in consulta- 
tion, when the latter had presented a most 
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knotty question to his majesty for solution. 
The emperor seemed to be deeply absorbed in 
reflection, with his hand raised to his face, and 
his eye intently gazing on space. The diplo- 
matist had turned his back for a moment while 
walking to and fro in the apartment, when sud- 
denly his majesty’s hand came down with a 
slap on the face. 

“I have it,” said he. 

“ What is it, your Majesty ?” 

“0, that fly which has been tormenting me 
for an hour.” 

The “good emperor” was extremely fond of 
his daily walk, and, rain or shine, he would 
show himself on the promenade to his loyal 
Viennese at a certain hour. The most beauti- 
ful portion of the imperial boulevard is near the 
ancient castle and present palace of the Haps- 
burgs; and thither, of a pleasant day, we would 
frequently repair to see the emperor and suite, 
and perhaps an aristocratic train, taking an air- 
ing, and mingling with the people in the most 
easy and unaffected manner. And the emperor 
and: his family never failed to greet politely all 
who recognized them, and paid them the respect 
to pass them with uncovered head. It was said 
to be a rule of the emperor never to allow any 
one to outdo him in lowering the hat or bend- 
ing the body in a salute. And we thought to 
verify it one day, in bowing obsequiously low, 
and bringing our beaver in close proximity to 
the ground, when a friend declared, as we had 
passed, that the emperor had certainly gotten 
the better of us. 

A very favorite place of Summer resort for 
his majesty, for exercise or a drive, was the 
imperial gardens of Schénbrunn. The court 
always spent a portion of the Spring and early 
Summer there, and while living in the city pal- 
ace would frequently drive thither for recreation 
in the magnificent gardens and forests which 
even Napoleon greatly enjoyed during his brief 
residence as conqueror. Among the attractions 
of Schénbrunn, not the least are the extensive 
zodlogical gardens, whose beasts and birds 
amused the “good emperor” by the hour. In 
one of these walks, in company with an aid-de- 
camp who was ever at his side, he stopped at 
the great cage containing some famous eagles, 
one of which is fabled to count a hundred years. 

“What are these ?”. said Ferdinand. 

“Eagles,” your Majesty. 

“Tut; nonsense! They are not eagles.” 

“I beg pardon; they are certainly eagles.” 

“Eagles!” said the emperor. “Why, eagles 
have two heads !” 

His patriotic majesty was evidently absorbed 
with the thoughts of the glory of the famous 





double-headed eagles of the Austrian coin and 
standard. 

And again, while yet ruling, Emperor Ferdi- 
nand would delight to stray, with no other 
attendant than his aid-de-camp, out into the 
rural suburbs of Vienna, which’ are famed for 
their attractiveness and picturesque beauty. 
On these occasions, he would go in plain .cili- 
zen’s dress, and so clothed that he was not 
easily recognized; and thus, on festive occa- 
sions, he would wander among people and peas- 
ants, enjoying himself at the rustic pleasures 
and games of the people. On one of these 
occasions, he found means in a crowd to slip 
away unnoticed from his attendant, and enter a 
peasant’s inn at the hour of dinner. He be- 
gan an easy conversation with the guests at 
table by inquiring the best that the landlord 
had to offer for the day. “ Plum-dumplings,” 
said they all; “capital plum-dumplings.” The 
dish was one that had never graced the imperial 
boards, and its rich flavor so filled the room 
that the emperor, who was a capital eater, was 
quite desirous of testing its excellence. And 
so he ordered a plum-dumpling, which found 
such favor in his palate that he emptied his 
dish, and left by the latter a silver ducat as 
imperial reward. 

Later in the day, at his own table, there was 
great consternation that the emperor ate so 
little; he must certainly be very much indis- 
posed, for his majesty rarely neglected to do 
honor to the dainty dishes that covered his 
well-spread board. The next day, the rural 
festival was to be continued, and his majesty 
managed to be there again, and again to slip 
away from his attendant, and find his way to 
the inn, now dear to him on account of the rare 
dumplings. And this he did (as the story 
goes) for several days, to the manifest neglect 
of his own table at home. At last his house- 
physician began to be alarmed at his loss of 
appetite, and the newspapers to occupy them- 
selves with reports of the serious indisposition 
of his majesty, who was evidently going into a 
decline, and refusing his usual food, until the 
enigma was thus solved: 

“Count,” said Ferdinand, one day, to his im- 
perial purveyor, “why do we never have plum- 
dumplings ?” 

Thunderstruck at the question, the poor 
count replied that this is no imperial dish, and 
that every cook in the palace kitchen would 
leave in a moment, if called upon to prepare 
such plebeian stuff. And attention was then 
called to the emperor’s private visits to the 
suburban inn, and the peasants were forbidden 
to supply any more dumplings to the monarch, 
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When the noble guest appeared, a day or two 
afterward, for his plum-dumpling, on his rural 
promenade, the peasant was forced to tell him 
that he had been forbidden to furnish any more 
dumplings to his majesty.. The good Ferdi- 
nand sorrowfully left the inn, lost in reflection 
at the limited power even of an absolute 
monarch. 

Emperor Ferdinand is a plain-looking little 
man, with a face so peculiar, and so decidedly 
Hapsburg in features—that is, with protruding 
lips turning upward and downward, and the 
back head inordinately large—that ’most any one 
would notice his oddity, and recognize him as a 
Hapsburg at least. In addition to this, he loved 
to roam around in a careless and easy style ; so 
that he frequently annoyed the imperial family 
by his want of respect for the proprieties of 
royalty. But in nothing did he chagrin them 
so much as in his delight over an old red um- 
brella, such as the Catholic peasants almost 
‘invariably carry when on their pious pilgrim- 
ages to sacred shrines. This red umbrella be- 
came the emperor’s truest companion whenever 
he could find it, and he took it in rain and sun- 
shine. In constant duty, it’thus soon became 
very shabby, and the court was outraged at the 
violence thus done to propriety. Nobody could 
induce him to lay it aside, not even Metternich, 
who suggested that it was decidedly time to 
give the “old red” a pension and lay it aside. 
But no, the “old red” had grown a little too 
close to the emperor’s heart to be treated in 
this way, and still he insisted on keeping it in 
active service. They at last determined to re- 
sort to stratagem, and the emperor’s favorite 
was kidnapped. In vain Ferdinand inquired 
after his dear old friend—nobody knew any 
thing about it. A new one was handed to him; 
but a frowning brow proved that majesty was 
not at all pleased with the change. In vain he 
again and again demanded his faithful compan- 
ion, but it was withheld from him. Suddenly 
he ceased to allude to it; but on the next day 
when Metternich came to him, as usual, to ob- 
tain a number of imperial signatures to official 
documents, the emperor declared, straight up 
and down, that he would not sign one of them 
until they returned to him his old red umbrella. 
And he gained his point; for the signatures 
were indispensably necessary. The “old red” 
was produced, and the papers signed, when 
Ferdinand went off, pleased and triumphant, on 
his promenade, proud of his reconquered um- 
brella as if it had been a regained scepter. 

He was also fond of a cozy drive incogni.o 
with a single attendant, in an easy old chaise, 
which was not very well provided with protec- 








tion against storms. On one of these occa. 
sions, they were overtaken by a sudden shower, 
The aid-de-camp succeeded in covering the 
emperor’s knees and feet with a blanket; buts 
his majesty complained that the rain would in- 
sist on coming into his mouth. 

“What shall I do?” said he. 

“If majesty would be pleased to shut its 
mouth,” said the aid, “the rain could not get in.” 

But these good old times were destined to 
come toanend. The stormy days of 1848 came 
on, when in Austria it literally thundered all 
around the sky—revolution in Hungary, rebel- 
lion in Italy, and uprising in the very capital, 
Even the good Ferdinand was obliged to flee 
for protection to the more loyal portions of his 
dominions, such as the Tyrol and Bohemia, 
And when his generals conquered in the Strife, 
the heart of Ferdinand bled at the accounts of 
the cruel slaughter by Haynau and Radetzsky, 
In short, he became disgusted with the severity 
of the new régime, and a stumbling-block in the 
way of the court. They desired to get rid of 
him, and he was quite as anxious to flee from 
these perpetual fears and troubles. He vol- 
untarily abdicated his throne in favor of his 
nephew, Francis Joseph, the present ruler. 

Twenty-five years have rolled by since that 
time; and the good Emperor Ferdinand with- 
drew so emphatically into private life, that the 
world had almost forgotten him, and many, 
doubtless, dreamed him dead. But not so. He 
resided awhile at Olmiitz, then at Gratz, in 
Styria, and at last retired to the old town of 
Prague, in Bohemia, of which Austrian province 
he had once been king. The kind old man is now 
over eighty years of age ; and a recent sickness, 
which all supposed would result in death, again 
called the attention of the world to himself and 
his peculiarities, and puts us in possession of 
his history since his retirement, which has been 
extremely even and harmless. 

Prague is a fortified old city of other days, 
and bears many characteristics of a semi- 
oriental origin. Its streets and public build- 
ings are extremely quaint and antique, and the 
famous palace of the Bohemian Kings, now the 
home of Ferdinand, has not its like for strange 
and attractive architecture in all Europe. It 
lies on both sides of the romantic banks of the 
Moldavia, which is here crossed by the famous 
bridge of St. John of Nepomuck, whose image, 
on its center, is of sufficient attraction to make it 
almost a shrine to the superstitious Bohemians. 

Daily, about noon, a plain carriage, which can 
only be recognized by the imperial livery and 
armorial bearings, crosses this bridge, and al- 
ways stops in the opposite suburb, at the same 
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place. Here descends from the vehicle a small 
man, plainly dressed, with his hat far on the 
back part of his head. He is accompanied by 
an attendant so tall that the head of the former 
scarcely reaches the shoulder of the latter. Si- 
lently they walk over the moat of the fortifica- 
tion, and around the promenade of the battle- 
ments. Goodness of heart is clearly depicted 
on the beardless face, and the hand is mechan- 
ically raised to reply to the respectful greetings 
accorded by every passer-by. This is the good 
Emperor Ferdinand on his daily walk among 
his “beloved Praguers,” as he calls them. On 
the bastion, the sentinel presents arms, and al- 
ways does imperial honors to the daily visitor. 
On reaching the bridge again, the “old empe- 
ror,” as he is usually called in Prague, enters 
his carriage and is driven back again to the 
Hradschin, his Bohemian palace. 

Three times a week—Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays—an imperial band, with stand- 
ard and guard of honor, march from the bar- 
racks in the new city, across the bridge, with 
pealing music, to the Hradschin, to amuse the 
emperor with some cheerful airs. The old man 
is always pleased with the visit, and never fails 
to show himself, with friendly countenance, at 
the window, and to remain there until the per- 
formance is entirely. finished, after which he al- 
ways likes to dine on the strength of the pleasant 
strains. One day, after his usual serenade at 
the window, he went directly to his apartments, 
and did not appear for a little while at table; 
and when there, it was quite evident that some- 
thing had caused him an unusual gnxiety. 
Those at table, anxious to relieve him, ques- 
tioned him as to the cause of it, and received 
as answer: “I must have done something, to- 
day, to the captain of the day.” And the em- 
peror could not rest until an officer had bidden 
this individual to appear in imperial presence. 
Ferdinand then said to him: 

“ What have I done to you, to-day ?” 

“Your Majesty !—” said the captain, much 
embarrassed. 

“Yes, yes; every other captain looks at me 
at the window all the time, and you did not 
look up at me a single time.” 

Nothing but the most positive assurance on 
the part of the officer that the emperor had in 
no way and never offended him, could put the 
monarch at ease; and the good old man in- 
sisted that the best way to settle the matter 
was, for the officer for that day to stay and dine 
at the imperial board. , 

The Bohemians have for some time been al- 
most in open rebellion against Austria, because 
of their separatistic tendencies. The Emperor 





of Austria is King of Hungary and Bohemia ; 
and these provinces have always been jealous 
of this fact, and have tried to use it to their 
special and particular advantage. The Bohe- 
mians have of late-insisted on a separate gov- 
ernment, with the Austrian Emperor as king, 
and a.separate Parliament. This the present 
emperor has not accorded, and he has never 
been crowned in their capital. Ferdinand is 
therefore, nominally, still their king, and Prague 
was chosen as his residence because it was 
thought this would in some measure pacify 
them. They have used all their efforts to draw 
Ferdinand into their combinations against the 
parent Government ; but the old gentleman had 
the good sense to abdicate in earnest when he 
did so, and he will never listen to their advances 
or complaints, _ Indeed, he is said to have quite 
an aversion to .he Czechs as a nation, which 
took rather a ludicrous turn not long ago. He 
was, one day, according to custom, giving au- 
dience to some poor beggurs—who ever found a 
friend in him and his purse—when a carpenter, 
with a dozen children whose mother had just 
died, came and besought aid. Ferdinand granted 
him something while listening to his story, and 
as the man turned to go away, the emperor in- 
quired his nationality. He was told that the 
petitioner was a Czech. “Then he is doubly 
‘to be pitied,” said Ferdinand, and added to 
the gift. 

The generosity and benevolence of the old 
gentleman are proverbial and commendable, 
though it is a pity that a goodly portion of his 
largesses fall into the hands of the Catholic 
clergy, for whom he has either fear or respect; 
for it is sometimes difficult to tell which. But 
he bears the name of the “good,” not without 
reason ; for he was an active member, as long as 
he could be, of all the benevolent societies of 
Prague, without regard to faith; and every pe- 
titioner who in any way deserved to be heard, 
always left the imperial palace with full hands, 
Once, an old Jew sued for an audience, and 
begged for assistance, which he did not fail to 
receivé ; after he had left, the emperor seems to 
have bethought himself of something, and di- 
rected that the Jew should be called back, and 
thus addressed him: 

“Old fellow, last night I dreamed of three 
lucky numbers; you go and buy a lottery-ticket 
containing them, and you will draw a capital 
prize !” 

But these numbers did not win, and the poor 
old Jew was greatly disappointed, in addition 
to his loss. The emperor, however, had not 
forgotten the numbers, and inquired after the 
man’s success. On learning that he had thus 
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led the Jew to an unlucky and injudicious outlay, 
he granted him a small pension for life. 

Ferdinand has ample means for all this, for 
he possesses an enormous fortune—partly be- 
cause he is the eldest member of the family, 
and partly because his father, Francis I, was 
a good financier, and so invested in crown- 
lands that the interest is enormous, and is con- 
tinually increasing. So imperial an income, 
with so few wants, and such ripe old age, has 
filled his coffers wjth all sorts of stocks of the 
most valuable kinds. He manages to get rid 
of a good deal of his funds in the Summer ina 
rural retreat, which fairly lives on what he gives 
it; and then his nephews, the grand dukes of 
the imperial household of Vienna, come very 
often to see him, because “they say” that he 
always gives them each about two hundred and 
fifty dollars a day pocket-money ; although it is 
whispered that the young fellows come so often 
of late that he is beginning to tire a little of the 
custom, and slacken in its observance. 

Since he laid down the reins of power, he has 
taken very little interest in the political ques- 
tions of the day; but when he was told of the 
disgraceful defeat of Austria on the field of 
Kénniggratz,—* Well!” said he, “I could have 
done as well as that myself.” Since his last 
sickness, he seems to have a mortal fear of the 
clergy, in the apprehension that they are bring- 
ing to him the oil of the holy unction,.and he 
therefore sees them less than usual. His love 
for music seems to grow on him, and for days, 
in the silent palace, the only signs of life are 
the mournful melodies that he calls from his 
piano. For hours, and even days, he will now 
scarcely say a word, but he sleeps and eats as 
if he meant it. He sometimes sleeps straight 
through eighteen hours, and then eats a meal 
that makes up for the fast. He has, of late, be- 
come absorbed in the subject of botany, and 
has two weekly lectures delivered to him on 
microscopical observations of plants. 

Except these signs of life, the old man is 
about dead for the world. For a while, on his 
recovery, he tried to ride out occasionally, 
propped up in the carriage on cushions, but 
even this has now become too much for him, 
and he is really not able to respond to the tes- 
timony of respect shown him on his appearance 
in public. These excursions have now entirely 
ceased, and Ferdinand has probably taken his 
last airing outside of his palace; but what he 
calls his “promenade,” he now obtains in his 
sedan-chair, borne through the spacious apart- 
ments of the Hradschin. He lies silent for 
hours, listening to the reading of pious books, 
and frequently raises his folded hands to heaven 





as if he longed to exchange it for earth. “Good” 
as he has been in many regards, he has still jn 
some respects had a stormy life; and after his 
many years of strange vicissitudes, he may well 
desire to see the last of earth. And we shall 
doubtless soon learn that he has crossed the 
river to receive, we believe, at the hands of his 
Maker, a much more lenient judgment than 
many of his compeers of greater capacity, soiled 
with cruelty. 





THE RIVER PATH. 





BY JOHN G WHITTIER, 





No bird-song floated down the hill, 

The tangled bank below was still. 

No rustle from the birchen stem, 

No ripple from the water’s hem. 

The dusk of twilight round us grew, 

We felt the falling of the dew ; 

For from us, ere the day was done, 

The wooded hills shut out the sun. 

But on the river’s farthest side 

We saw the hill-top glorified— 

A tender glow, exceeding fair, 

A dream of day without its glare. 

With us the damp, the chill, the gloom, 
With them the sunset’s, rosy bloom ; 
While dark, through willowy vistas seen, 
The river rolled in shade between. 
From out the darkness where we trod, 
We gazed upon the hills of God, 
Whose light seemed not of moon or sun; 
We spake not, but our thought was one. 
We paused, as if from that bright shore 
Beckoned our dear ones gone before ; 
And stayed our beating hearts to ‘hear 
The voices lost to mortal ear ! 

Sudden our pathway turned from night, 
The hills swung open to the light; 
Thro’ their green gates the sunshine showed, 
A long, slant splendor downward flowed, 
Down glade and glen and bank it rolled, 
It bridged the shaded stream with gold ; 
And, borne on piers of mist, allied 

The shadowy with the sunlit side! 
“So,” said we “ when our feet draw near 
The river dark, with mortal fear, 

And the night cometh, chill with dew, 

O Father, let thy light shine through } 
So let the hills of doubt divide, 

So bridge with faith the sunless tide! 

So let the eyes that fall on earth 

On thy eternal hills look forth ; 

And in thy beckoning angels know 

The dear ones whom we love below!” 
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Ory Foreign Department, 


WE have had frequent occasion to allude in these 
pages to the noble exertions, in behalf of her sex, of 
the Crown Princess of Germany, eldest daughter of 
Queen Victoria, and again think it fitting to bring te 
the attention of our lay readers another very meri- 
torious enterprise of which she is the lady protectress. 
Berlin is well named the “City of Intelligence,” and 
is becoming the resort of the most cultivated and 
intellectual travelers of the world. ‘These, when 
properly accredited, find easy access to refined circles, 
whose intellectual and artistic culture are perhaps 
not to be surpassed in any of the capitals of Christen- 
dom. In these arenas the fairest daughters of the 
Father-land aspire to be, and are, the most brilliant 
and attractive ornaments. But their teachers have 
committed the grave error of giving them only the 
ornamental, while the age is demanding something 
more of their sex. A foreigner is astounded at 
their readiness and fluency in several languages, 
their proficiency and execution in music, and their 
not unfrequent attainments in art. But beyond these 
they have not been accustomed to venture, from the 
popular opinion that a lady’s attainments need not 
extend farther than those which will enable her to 
shine in society, 

The epoch, however, is demanding more than the 
mere boarding-school accomplishments, and for some 
time this problem has been discussed in the higher 
circles. The princess imperial has undertaken to 
solve it in this way: She has always had English 
governesses for her children, besides the German 
ones, and of those a Miss Archer has proved so 
efficient and intelligent that she has become a neces- 
sity to the royal household and the court. In her 
intercourse with ladies of the best society, she was 
often the confidante of their eager longings for some- 
thing more substantial than the schools had given 
them, and always observed that, where an oppor- 
tunity was afforded them to listen to a literary or sci- 
entific lecture, they were quite ready to profit by it. 
This fact gave her an appreciation of the situation, 
and suggested a remedy. She succeeded in obtain- 
ing the patronage and influence of some of the nota- 
bilities at court and in the schools, in the establish- 
ment of a female lyceum for a higher course of study 
for young ladies, in History, Art, Literature, and the 
Exact Sciences—the knowledge to be conveyed mainly 
in the form of lectures, in imitation of the lyceum 





groves of ancient Greece. The crown princess pre- 
sided at the opening festival, and declared the insti- 
tution to be founded in the interest of all ladies who 
were capable of profiting by its advantages, The 
first year, two terms were established, in the Fall 
and Winter, with several courses of lectures, includ- 
ing Experimental Physics and Chemistry, both of 
which had been hitherto a sealed book to most of 
the pupils. A small fee was exacted, that the instruc- 
tion might not seem gratuitous. In a little while 
the enterprise became most popular and successful ; 
very soon not less than two hundred Jadies gathered 
in the lyceum halls, and the number in attendance 
last term was four hundred and fifty. Most of these 
have been attentive students since the beginning, 
showing that a voluntary course of study is faithfully 
followed in its development from year to year; and, 
so far, all the studies and duties are made perfectly 
voluntary, with a view to test the question of an 
earnest desire in the minds of the ladies for the 
privileges which they enjoy. During the Winter 
course of last season, we notice lectures on “ Modern 
History since 1868,” on “The Chemical Effects of 
Light,” and “The History of Philosophy ;” also on 
“Herder,” the famous German classic, and on “ Greek 
Literature as Developed in the Dramas of Sophocles.” 
In French literature, the lectures comprised Corneille 
and Racine, and the course was closed by a lecture 
on “ Protestantism, from Kant down to the Present 
Time.” Thus the Victoria Lyceum,vas it is called, 
certainly deserves the credit of having greatly raised 
the standard of female culture in the German metrop- 
olis, and given to its intellectual women an. oppor- 
tunity to show their appreciation of something higher 
than the mere ornaments of society. And this is 
but the key-note to which other cities of the realm 
are about to respond, 


THE Parisian capital has had a marvelous resurrec- 
tion from the ruins of the Vandalism that devastated 
so many of its fairest spots but two or three short 
years ago, Indeed, all France was shown, in the 
revival of strength and courage, infinitely more vigor 
and resources than the world has inclined to give 
her credit for, It is a nation favored by heaven, or 
it would not be possible for it to recover so soon 
from its misfortunes, while bearing the burden of a 
colossal debt which the wisest statesmen of other 
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lands declared must crush it to the very earth. But 
not so; French elasticity has rebounded with a spring 
that has nearly restored Paris to its pristine splendor, 
and the numerous visitors thither this season from 
our own country will now scarcely discover the devas- 
tation of the short but bloody reign of Communism, 
if they will forego the regions of the Tuileries and 
the Hétel de Ville, whose ruins still remain un- 
touched, perhaps as an awful warning to the popu- 
lace that man in his fury is more destructive than the 
savage beasts. In all the quarter of the Palais 
Royal—most frequented by strangers—the restitutiun 
is complete ; and to-day whole rows of stately edifices 
cover the scenes of former ruins. The French of 
Paris live so largely from strangers that they have 
felt the necessity of doing every thing possible to 
revive the attractions of their city, and find it quite 
a struggle during the present season to compete with 
the attractions that draw so many to Vienna. But 
the truth is, that now is just the time to visit Paris 
with pleasure and profit, and be free from the annay- 
ance and extortion which will increase in all the 
cities till it reaches its climax in the capital of Aus- 
tria. Many feared that the change in social life, and 
the surroundings most eagerly sought after by the 
stranger, would be so great as largely to diminish the 
attractions under the Empire. But the French do 
not change their nature; and it matters little what 
their government is called, they remain radically the 
same. A republican form of government can never 
lead them to a true republican simplicity, which is 
contrary to their nature. They enjoy for a time the 
pleasure of being republicans in theory, and adorning 
their public edifices with blatant inscriptions: Pro- 
prictt Nationalé; Liberté, Egalitt, Fraternite; but 
these amount to but very little when we study their 
history, even the most recent, and see with what 
tenacity they cling to monarchical forms of govern- 
ment and the capital sins of society. He who would 
yet learn a lesson from gilded vice and frivolity, will, 
we fear, still have ample opportunity within the walls 
of Paris, whose history relates the grossest incon- 
sistencies ever committed by the race. The Arch 
of ‘Triumph, the Elysian Fields, and the Bois de 
Boulogne still flourish, to say nothing of the thou- 
sand and one resorts for frivolity, vice, or amuse- 
ment; and the world learns, to its regret, that this 
is a Sodom which not even conflagration could purify. 


In the fancy-stores of London or St. Petersburg, 
of Vienna or Rome, of Munich or Madrid, of New 
York, Cincinnati, or Chicago, we never fail to find 
half-finished patterns of exquisite embroidery in 
wool ; and, while admiring, we ask whence they come, 
and in every capital in the world receive the same 
answer, “ From Berlin.” These Berlin embroideries 
in pattern control the market of the world, For a 
time, Paris sought to compete with German artists, 
but soon gave up the attempt. Berlin conquered 
every-where and every body ; and even India, China, 
and now Japan, obtain their patterns and materials 
for embroidery in wool from Berlin. The extent of 
this industry can scarcely be appreciated without 





statistics. About the beginning of the present cen. 
tury, it took its rise in Berlin; but assumed no very 
great proportions until about the year 1825. At this 
period, art began to lend its assistance, and guide 
the hand that plied the needle. The industrious 
fingers no longer thought of inventing patterns; but 
relegated this task to artistic ‘brains, which now 
make a specialty of this occupation. The largest 
house engaged in this trade in Berlin has brought 
into the market no less than sixteen thousand various 
original patterns; and who can tell how often each 
individual pattern has been duplicated in various 
parts of the earth! When the artists have supplied 
the designs, these are engraved on copper plates, 
with lines and shadings designed to indicate spaces 
and colors; and skillful colorists then finish the 
printed sheets. Floral designs are the most sought 
after, from the fact that these can best be given in 
wool, silk, or beads. Architecture is best given in 
Turkish rugs; while portraits, animals, and land- 
scapes, even in this exquisite embroidery, fall too far 
behind nature to make them very attractive. The 
number of persons who find constant and profitable 
employment in this branch of industry in Berlin is 
over twelve hundred. Whele families are often en- 
gaged in it—father, mother, and children. It re. 
quires skill and practice to attain_to the artistic exact- 
ness in shading ; and many of the tokens of affection 
that rejoice the masculine community on Christmas 
or birthday festivals, have been begun by deft and 
cunning fingers that haye served a long apprentice- 
ship to this artistic and refined calling. 


GERMANY has so long had the monopoly of 
“ Household Tales,” in those of the Brothers Grimm, 
that we scarcely look for this species of literature 
elsewhere. But a rival is now appearing among the 
Swiss, to whom a fellow-countryman is proving that 
they also have a fund of charming legends which 
show a close affinity to those of the Father-land. 
He has ascended the mountains, and delved into the 
vales, to bring forth a volume of stories that are in- 
teresting, not only for their contents, but very es- 
pecially so for the peculiar dialects which, in Switz- 
erland, are so indelibly attached to the soil and the 
region. ‘These dialectic tales are thus likely to serve 
the interests of philological science in enabling the 
linguist to trace affinities between districts and tribes 
which, in all other respects, fail of being convincing. 
The just pride of the Switzer in his mountain home 
causes him to tinge all his romantic literature with 
an Alpine flavor ; and these tales thus roam among 
the snow-covered peaks, the glaciers, and the ava- 
lanches, and give in pathetic terms the story of many 
a life of suffering or scene of terror. But they are - 
scarcely enjoyable to those who are not familiar with 
the Swiss idiom, and are therefore hardly translata- 
ble ; for even the Germans need the aid of an ex- 
planatory glossary to read them intelligently. 


THE friends of Alexander Dumas, the famous 
romancer, have thought it worth while to publish a 
posthumous volume of their favorite on the mysteries 
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of the cuisine; for their hero, like the recently 
deceased Rossini, was a noted epicure, and found as 
much of his glory among his friends for the pleasures 
of the table as for the relish and pungency of his 
fiction. It was understood, toward the close of his 
life, that he was about to perpetuate his studies and 
achievements in this line in a literary creation; and 
this has now been given to the world in the form of 
a “Lexicon de Cuisine,” from the pen of the King 
of Romance. It does him no honor in the eyes of 
sensible people ; for it proves that his sensual coun- 
tenance, which disfigures the frontispiece, tells a 
truthful story of one who lived only to prostitute his 
great powers of brain to the most depraved demands 
of a gross physical nature. Even his witty and in- 
tellectual friend, Jules Janin, scarcely makes the 
matter any better by a charmingly chatty preface 
about the past and the present. And just as we turn 





our eye away from this unsatisfying effort, it lights 
on the story of the very opposite extreme, as if to 
heighten the characteristics of both by the contrast. 
A cuisine much more to our taste, because intended 
to alleviate the wants of the poor and lowly, is now 
becoming quite popular in various German cities, 
bearing the name of Folks-kitchens, where a whole- 
some meal is served to the poor for a mere trifle, 
which is a great blessing in this era of .ascending 
prices for all the necessaries of life. The annual 
report for these societies last year, in Berlin, shows 
about two millions and a half of meals consumed, 
and closes with the suggestion to make these kitch- 
ens for the people a species of culinary school for 
the daughters of the poor, that they may thus learn 
how economically and acceptably to prepare their 
daily food. The lover of humanity may learn a use- 
ful lesson in comparing these two cases. 





— WE are glad that our journals so often contain 
discussions on Household Art and House Decora- 
tion. Here is a wide and most interesting field that 
needs to be much more thoroughly studied and cul- 
tivated. How to make home pleasant, and yet con- 
tribute to zsthetic culture, is a question well worthy 
of the thought of our best artists. The rapid accu- 
mulation of wealth in the hands of the ignorant an 
uncultured has given opportunity for mere glitter, 
with not one gleam of taste. Such things are con- 
tagious. Untold harm has thus been done our coun- 
trymen by these unguided displays of mere “barbaric 
splendor.” But these frequent suggestions in our 
best journals, these plain discussions of some of the 
elementary principles of harmonious groupings in 
form and color, are doing wonders even among those 
who have had little opportunity or inclination to 
cyltivate the love of the beautiful. It is a good thing 
for the country when the uneducated, and even the 
boorish rich, can find a guide in the professed house- 
decorator. What America wants is a great increase 
in her schools of design, where pupils of both sexes 
can be thoroughly educated in the decorative arts, 
if they attain to success in no higher domain. 


—Germane to this subject is the enterprise of 
Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, in publishing 
by the Heliotype process the magnificent Gray col- 
lection of engravings in Harvard College. Already 
have these live publishers put upon the market a 
large number of copies of the works of the best mas- 
ters of engraving, at rates that place them within 
the seach of the poorest. What is most cheering 
is the fact that we note among them many works of 
Diirer, Rembrandt, Martin Schén, Andrew Man- 





tegna, Vandyke, Guido, Annibale Caracci, etc. We 
are glad, heartily glad, that this noble enterprise 





is proving to the publishers a financial success. Who | 
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can estimate the refining, culturing influence of these 
engravings scattered through so many homes of our 
land, and what art-quickening may come of it? 


— Rev. Henry Morgan’s: lecture on “ Why Men 
don’t Marry,” contains many a good hit, and has 
much solid sense in it, His eighth reason has an 
zsthetic bearing. Hear it: “Because of Woman's 
Extravagance. It costs as much to launch a woman 
on the sea of life, in these times, as it would to fit out 
a small schooner. As to sails, cordage, pennants, 
and streamers, the difference is in favor of the 
schooner. As to her outfit, she has to be freighted 
with bonnets, veils, necklaces, ear-rings, pins, chains, 
bracelets, rings, ruffles, bows, bands, buttons, loops, 
folds, pipings, plaits, silks, muslins, laces, fans, boots, 
slippers, parasols, collars, cuffs, nets, chignons, wa- 
terfalls, ‘rats,’ ‘mice,’ braids, frizzles, puffs, curls, 
panier, tournures, and Grecian bend. What a cargo 
was this for such a small vessel! Few are the un- 
derwriters who take risk in such a craft, and few were 
the men who would marry this Dolly Varden walking 
advertisement.” 


— We notice that the “Jubilee Singers” of Fisk 
University have been introduced to the English public 
under very favorable circumstances, and their suc- 
cess promises to be all that their best friends could 
desire. 


—The new glory of Central Park, New York, 
the Bethesda Fountain, has at last been unveiled, 
and become the property of the public. This work 
of art is from models designed and executed at Rome 
by Miss Emma Stebbins, daughter of Henry G, 
Stebbins, President of the Board of Park Commis- 
sioners. The design of the fountain was suggested 
by the description, in John v, of the pool of Bethesda, 
the angelic troubling, and the healing of “the blind, 
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halt, and withered.” The upper portion consists of 
an angel with outstretched wings, with a lily branch 
in the left-hand, alighting upon a mass of rock in the 
center of the basin from which the water issues, 
This figure is in bronze, and eight feet in height. 
Around a basin below are ranged four infantile 
figurés, symbolic of Temperance, Purity, Health, 
and Peace. The base of the fountain is a large plinth 
with beveled edge, which supports a cluster of pol- 
ished granite columns with bronze caps and bases. 
These columns, in turn, support a large basin of 
polished granite, above which are the figures before 
described. The work was ordered,in 1863, has cost 
about seventy thousand dollars, and is said to do 
great credit to the fair artist. 


— The friends of Mr. Seward, in New York City, 
propose to erect a monument to his honor in Central 
Park, Two hundred and fifty of them have already 
subscribed a hundred dollars each, making a present 
aggregate of twenty-five thousand dollars for this 
purpose. The monument will probably take the 
form of a sitting statue in bronze, and will be exe- 
cuted by Mr. Randolph Rogers. 


— The monument to the memory of Fanny Fern 
(Mrs. Parton), which has been ordered by Robert 
Bonner, is to be a handsome pedestal, surmounted 
by a Roman cross, beautifully enriched with fern 
leaves, 


— Mr. James Redpath is trying to create a need- 
less sympathy for that most eminent American cari- 
caturist, Thomas Nast. If we should form our judg- 
ment from Redpath’s statements, Nast has reaped 
little else than empty honors from his eminent serv- 
ices against the New York Ring, during the last 
Presidential canvass, and is the victim of the basest 
ingratitude of both the politicians and his publish- 
ers—the Harpers. Nothing can be farther from the 
truth; and no one, perhaps, would more promptly 
and indignantly resent this unfortunate representa- 
tion than Nast himself, were he in the country. The 
truth is, no man has done harder and more effective 
work, and none have reaped greater pecuniary re- 
wards for honest labor; and this Nast himself fully 
realizes. 


— Mr. George Smith, whose departure for the 
Orient was duly noticed at the time, is reaping 
abundant rewards by his important discoveries in 
Mesopotamia. He telegraphs to the London Daily 
Telegraph that he has obtained upward of eighty 
new inscriptions, one of which reaches back to the 
' period 1300 B.C. At Nimroud, under the pavement 
of one of the halls of the ruins of the palace of 
Esarhaddon, six clay figures were found, having the 
head of a lion joined to a human body. These fig-’ 
ures have four wings, and each of them holds in the 
left hand the symbolical basket. The expedition 
promises grand results. 


— A writer in the Pall Mall Budget, in discussing 
“The Art of Cultivating Unhappiness,” says, among 
other good things: “One of the first moral qualities 
in one cultivating this art, is suspicion, ‘This exer- 





cise produces endless results, often quite unexpected, 
since the operation of it hardly admits either of guid- 
ance or check ; for who is there that in the past, the 
| vcsent, or the future may not be bitterly distrusted, 
if long watched through a particular focus? Father, 
mother, wife, husband, or your best friend—or any 
of these—it is quite possible to end by believing the 
very worst, if you steadily accustom yourself to the 
notion. And if not living beings, there are other 
sources. Try to detect a particular malevolence jn 
regard to yourself in whatever circumstances occur, 
or whatever fate befalls you; indulge in portents, 
dream dreams, and be careful to remember them 
whenever they presage coming misfortunes. In this 
way you may enjoy anguish at will, and revel in mis. 
eries which have not yet occurred. By describing 
your miserable state of mind to others, you will prob- 
ably propagate it, and so ‘spread far and wide the 
great secret of sadness.’ If your friends resolutely 
refuse to share your sentiments, or even to listen, 
you must content yourself with prognosticating for 
them sorrow for the future,” etc. Surely, this may 
be made one of the Fine Arts, and, we are Sorry to 
add, it is not among the “ Lost Arts.” 


— Meissonnier is said to have gold his “ Charge 
des Cuirassiers,” though yet unfinished, for. the 
enormous sum of $60,000, gold. 


— The Castellani collection has been purchased 
by the trustees of the British Museum. The pur- 
chase-money is $140,000, gold. 


— Mr. C. Landseer has resigned the keepership 
of the Royal Academy, London, which position he 
has occupied twenty-three years, 


—In June, a monument of grand proportions, 
erected to the memory of Count Cavour, was un- 
veiled. The sculptor is Giovanni Dupré. The 
monument, nearly all of marble, will be about sixty 
feet in height. ‘There are to be three colossal 
groups, besides two colossal recumbent figures. In 
the group at the top of the monument, Cavour is 
represented erect, a scroll in his left-hand. Before 
him a female figure, typical of Italy, holds out a | 
laurel-wreath with her right-hand, while her left arm 
is thrown around the form of the great statesman, 
The height of the statue of Cavour is about twelve 
feet. The other portions of the monument are 
equally imposing and equally significant. 


— Music is now said to be taught in a great many 
of our public schools. But in the majority of cases 
the system of teaching, when looked into, is found 
defective. There is something wanting. The light 
and superficial parts are in a manner skimmed over ; 
but harmony and musical composition, the very root 
and base of the art, is but very little taught or con- 
sidered. The musical taste of our nation will, as a 
matter of course, remain to a great degree inactive, 
will not develop in its higher forms, until zr~e musical 
education is made more general. But let us “ hope 
on, hope ever.” We may some time have every- 
where a genuine “musical atmosphere ;” at least 
our conservatories of music presume it. 
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Current History. 


—A NEw railroad route is being surveyed across 
the Andes, through the Pass of San Francisco. 


—The coronation of Oscar II and Sophia Wil- 
helm, as King and Queen of Sweden and Norway, 
took place May 13th. 

—For the purpose of prosecuting the war against 
the Atchinese, the Parliament of the Netherlands has 
voted a credit of five and a half million florins. 


—The Modoc Chief, Captain Jack, and his rem- 
nant of followers, surrendered to the United States 
troops June 2d. 

—May 13th, an explosion in Drummond Colliery, 
Pictou County, Nova Scotia, buried forty-two men 
alive in the mine. | 

— Boston was visited by a second conflagration of 
threatening aspect on the morning of May 3oth. In 
four hours only, the flames destroyed property to the 
value of $1,250,000. 

—From 1860 to 1872, there were 192 vessels dis- 
patched from Macao to Peru, with 80,354 coolies. 
Of these, 3,227 perished from shipwrecks, and five 
per cent from sickness and suicide. 


—A terrible conflagration occurred in Victoria, 
Hong Kong, China, on the 22d of March, Forty- 
four acres of houses were destroyed and five thou- 
sand persons rendered homeless. 

, —A dispatch from Shanghai giving some particu- 
lars of the capture by the Chinese of Lalee-foo, in 
the Province of Yunnan, South-western China, says 
the victorious forces fell upon their captives and 
massacred thirty thousand. 


— May 24th, on the passage of a resolution by the 
French Assembly expressive of its regrets that the 
reconstruction of the Ministry did not afford Conserv- 
ative guarantees, President Thiers and his Ministry 
resigned. General M’Mahon was at once elected 
president, and two days later the new Ministry was 
announced as follows: Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Duke de Broglie ; of Justice, M. Ernoul ; of Interior, 
M. Beule ; of Finance, Pierre Magne; War, General 
De Cissey ; Marine, Admiral M. De Horney; Pub- 
lic Instruction and Worship, M. Batbie; Public 
Works, M. Deseilligny ; Agriculture and Commerce, 
M. Bouellerne. 


— The British navy costs about fifty million dollars 
ayear. It contains one hundred and fourteen fight- 
ing ships, while France, Germany, and the United 
States added together, have not quite one hundred. 
It shows twenty-three iron-clads in commission, 
against eleven of France, Germany, and America 
united. It claims twelve ships which are of a 
strength so great that all the other maritime coun- 
tries together can not show as many of equal strength. 





The type of naval monster on which chief depend- 
ence is placed, is a huge, mastless sea-going monitor, 
of which a fourth is about to be built. It is not yet 
settled, however, that these mastless ships will not 
go bow downward to the bottom, under the continued 
beating upon them of the great waves of the Atlan- 
tic; but “careful experiments are to be made. off the 
Irish coast.” The number of sailors in the British 
navy is kept up to about nineteen thousand. 


— By the recent conflagration, which destroyed the 
town of Joachimsthal, in the mountains of Bohemia, 
a number of valuable pictures by Lucas Cranach and 
Albert Diirer were destroyed, in addition to many 
other rare works of art, 


— The State Library of Virginia has recently re- 
ceived some manuscript mementos of Patrick Henry, 
in the shape of two account-books, kept in his own 
handwriting, one covering the years 1758-9, when he 
was a store-keeper in Hanover County, the other 
enumerating his fees as a lawyer, beginning with 1783. 


— According to the Turkish Z/-Basirat, a company 
is being formed at Constantinople, consisting exclu- 
sively of Moslems, for laying down a railway between 
Jidda and Mecca. None but Moslems are to be 
eligible as shareholders. The same company con- 
templates making a railway between Mecca and EI- 
Medina, the two holy places of Islam. 


— M. Riggenback, the engineer, has discovered a 
new system of propelling railway-trains along very 
steep inclines by means of ordinary rails, and without 
cogged wheels. The speed by this method will be 
very little less than that attained on level surfaces. 
The new system will be employed on the projected 
Righi-Scheideckline in Switzerland. 


—The Allgemeine Zeitung announces the early 
publication of works of Goethe, hitherto unpub- 
lished ; among them his scientific correspondence 
from 1812 to 1822, which he collected himself, and 
his correspondence with the two brothers, Alexander 
and Wilhelm von Humboldt. It is said the most 
interesting part of it consists of the letters between 
Goethe and Wilhelm von Humboldt, from 1795 
to 1832. 


— A company has recently been formed in Eng- 
land for working a system of machinery adapted to 
the manufacture of a new and apparently highly suc- 
cessful substitute for coal. The process in question 
is adapted for the production of two or three varieties 
of fuel, the materials employed being coal-dust, peat, 
crude-state oil, and stale tar. It is to cost seven 
shillings per ton. 


— An almanac has been published in the Arme- 
nian language, at Constantinople for the first time. 
Among other interesting articles is one on the sta- 
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tistics of the race, according to which the Armenians 
are 5,200,000, of which 3,500,000 are in Turkey, out- 
numbering the Greeks, and 1,500,000 in Russia. 

— The pioneer party of the Oriental Topograph- 
ical Corps, from New York, engaged in explorations 
of the Bible lands, have gone from Egypt to Syria 
and Asia Minor. A scale photograph of the Nile- 
ometer, devised by one of the corps, has been taken, 
which, it is claimed, will definitely settle the vexed 
cubit question. The plan of rapidly taking the alti- 
tudes of ruins, pyramids, etc., invented by one of the 
party, is said to work admirably. 


— Twenty-four books were published in Japan last 
year, of which nearly all were translations. With one 
exception, they relate to what were, until lately, foreign 
subjects. Seven were translations of foreign element- 
ary works on Chemistry and Physics, four on Geogra- 
phy, two on American History, and three on Civil Law. 
One gives the Japanese text of all the treaties of 
Japan with foreign countries ; another a full list of 
Japanese officers above a certain grade; and a third 
is on “ The Principles of Freedom.” 


— It is now claimed from the experience acquired 
in constructing the Mont Cenis Tunnel, which cost 
$15,000,000, or $1,030 per lineal yard, a similar work 
could be performed at a cost of $500 per yard, such 
being the advantage of turning new discoveries and 
inventions to account. 

— George Smith, of the Daily Telegraph, corre- 
spondent in Assyria, has found the king’s library at 
Nineveh, and discovered numerous valuable frag- 
ments, particularly the missing portions of the broken 
tablet containing the history of the Deluge, hitherto 
deciphered in the British Museum. 


— The backwardness of China is indicated strik- 
ingly by the simple fact that, although her coal-fields 
cover 400,000 square miles, she mines no coal ; and, 
although she has an inexhaustible supply of iron ore, 
she smelts very little. 


— Last year there was sold, in London, 7,295 
pounds of splendid bark from the cinchona-trees 
of the English plantation on the Neelgherry Hills, 
India. About 35,000 pounds were supplied to the 
Indian depots. The beneficent design of bringing 
this antidote of fever within reach of the poorest has 
been fully realized. On the Neelgherry plantations 
there are about 2,600,000 cinchona-trees, covering 
950 acres of land. 

— During the last twenty months, masons and 
engineers have been hard at work at the mouth of 
the Elbe and the Weser, and in the Bay of Jahde, and 
a whole army of workmen are busily constructing 
strategic railways parallel with the coast, and con- 
nected again with the great lines of the railway sys- 
tem of the interior. In the opinion of competent 
persons, a landing between the mouths of the Elbe 
and Ems, which might have been possible in 1870, 
would no longer be so now. 

— The origin of postal cards dates from the Franco- 
Prussian war. The difficulty of soldiers in securing 
pens and paper upon which to write home, induced 





the German authorities to issue bits of pasteboard to 
the soldiers for this purpose; and they were largely 
availed of, the messages being written in pencil, 
Their use was continued thereafter in time of peace, 
and has since been adopted in England and the 
United States. 


— The death has just taken place, at Paris, of the 
Chevalier Pietro de Medici, aged eighty-eight. He 
claimed to belong to the illustrious family of that 
name, and to be descended directly from a natural 
son of Duke Cosmo. 


—A proclamation of the Japanese Government 
gives permission to all Buddhist priestesses and nuns 
to marry, and annuls the prohibition to eat animal 
food. ‘The priests of this region were freed several 
months ago from similar restrictions, 


— A fine painting, by Albert Diirer, is now on view 
at Antwerp. It comes from the monastery of Tan- 
gerloo, is painted on wood, and represents the Virgin 
suckling the infant Christ, surrounded by members 
of her family. She is represented as seated on a 
throne of clouds, and has a crescent under her feet. 
For a long time, doubts existed as to the painter of 
this work, but lately the monogram of Diirer has 
been discovered on the drapery upon which the child 
Jesus reposes. 


— The most interesting and valuable of the repro- 
ductions of early English writers appearing by aid 
of the various printing clubs in England, is the “Six 
Parallel Texts” of Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” 
published by the Chaucer Society. These are from 
hitherto unprinted manuscripts of the highest authen- 
ticity, and are printed side by side. The variations 
are most curious. Many questions of great interest 
to scholars as to early orthography, pronunciation, 
meter, and style, hitherto unsolved, find constant 
illustration in these volumes, 


DISTINGUISHED DEAD.—The steamer 7igress 
picked up on the ice, at Grady Harbor, Labrador, 
on the 30th of April last, fifteen of the crew, and five 
of the Esquimaux, of the steamer Polaris of the 
Arctic expedition. This party brings the sad news 
of Captain Charles F. Hall’s death, which occurred 
November 8, 1871. Just previous to his death, Cap- 
tain Hall had been ona sledge journey to the North, 
having attained a latitude of 82° 16’, a little short of 
that reached by Parry and by Kane’s expedition. 
He was seemingly well, but a sudden attack of what 
was supposed to be apoplexy carried him away. He 
was buried on shore, and a wooden cross marks the 
place of his interment, in latitude 81° 38’, longitude, 
71° 44’. This party reports, that, at last accounts, 
October 15, 1872, the Polaris had lost its boats, was 
damaged in its bows, and prevented, by the immense 
flow of ice, from coming south for the present. They 
became separated from the ship while on shore. 


— Rev. William H. M’Guffey, D. D., LL. D, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Econ- 
omy in the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
died Sunday, May 4th. He was born in Wash- 
ingt6én County, Penn., in 1800, his father being a 
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Scotch Presbyterian. He was at one time Professor 
in the Miami University, Oxford, Ohio ; afterward 
President of the Cincinnati College, and then Pro- 
fessor in Woodward College. His name, in connec- 
tion with the “ Eclectic Educational Series,” is known 
in almost every section of the West. 

—The Hon. Salmon P. Chase, Chief Justice of 
the United States, died quite suddenly in New York, 
of apoplexy, on Wednesday, May 7th. He was 
born in Cornish, N. H., on the 13th day of January, 
1808. His father was a farmer. Five of his uncles 
were men distinguished in public life. He was grad- 
uated at Dartmouth College in 1826. He entered 
the practice of the law in 1830, removed to Cincin- 
nati, and soon made himself known and unpopular 
as an opponent of slavery and Fugitive-slave Laws. 
He maintained this attitude steadfastly until he wit- 
nessed the triumph of his principles under the admin- 
istration of President Lincoln. He was engaged at 
the bar in many cases arising under the slave code, 
and always on the side opposed toslavery. He pro- 
jected the first Liberty convention in the South and 
West of 1845, was active in promoting the Free-soil 
movement in 1848. In 1849, he was electeda United 
States Senator from Ohio by a coalition of Demo- 
cratic and Free-soil votes. In 1855, he was elected 
Governor of Ohio, and was re-elected at the close 
of his first term. Mr. Lincoln made him his first 
Secretary of the Treasury. He resigned this office 
in June, 1864. and in the following October was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the United States. He was 
one of the most illustrious public men of the century. 
He filled with distinguished ability every position 
to which he was called. His public and private 
character were above reproach. He was, at the time 
of his death, connected with the Metropolitan Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Washington. 


— John Stuart Mill died at Avignon, France, May 
gth, aged sixty-seven. He was a thinker and philos- 
opher of a high order, and has fallen at a time when 
he exerted as great an influence upon the English 
and American mind as ever in his younger days. 
Mill was the admitted representative authority of the 
Utilitarian philosophy ; its most able exponent, and 
,the successor of Jeremy Bentham, in that school. 
However masterly his mind and wide-spread his 
influence, we are obliged to charge the great philos- 
opher with having deprecated theological inquiries, 
and indirectly, if not directly, given a greater impulse 
to “rationalism” in England than any modern writer 
except that monstrosity of skepticism, Thomas Car- 
lyle. At an early age he contributed to the reviews. 
In 1837, he edited Bentham’s “ Rationale of Judicial 
Evidence.” From 1835 to 1840, he was editor and 
part proprietor of the London and Westminster Re- 
view. In 1843, he published his “ System of Logic ;” 
in 1844, “Essays on Some Unsettled Questions of 
Political Economy ;” in 1848, the “ Principles of Po- 
litical Economy ;” in 1859, an “ Essay on Liberty ;” 
in 1860, “ Discussions and Dissertations,” a selection 
from his contributions to reviews; in 1861, “Con- 
siderations on Representative Government ;” in 1862, 
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a work on Utilitarianism ; in 1865, “‘ Auguste Comte 
and Positive Philosophy ;” and “An Examination 
of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy,” in 1865. 
He has also contributed to the affirmative of the 
woman’s rights discussion. In 1865, he first entered 
Parliament as one of the members for Westminister. 
America had no stancher friend during the war than 
Mr. Mill. One of the most interesting facts to be 
recorded in literary biography, is the devotion he 
exhibited to the memory of his wife. 


— James L. Orr, United States Minister to Russia, 
died in St. Petersburg, Monday night, May 5th, of 
inflammation of the lungs. He had been ill from a 
cold for some time, but his death was wholly unex- 
pected. In his death, the nation has lost one of the 
most valuable of its public men. His course since 
the war has done ‘much to soften the asperities left 
by the conflict, and the example he set in the un- 
qualified acceptance of the results of the contest was 
worth more to his country than has ever been ad- 
mitted. Almost alone among the men of the South 
prominent before the war, who gave an earnest and 
zealous support to the Government at its close, the 
effect of his course upon the people of his section 
undoubtedly did much to aid in the pacification of 
the country. He was born at Craytonville, S. C., 
May 12, 1822. 


— Hon. Oakes Ames, who, with the late Hon. 
James Brooks, and others, figured so prominently in 
the Credit Mobilier investigation, died at his resi- 
dence, North Easton, Mass., Thursday, May 8th. 
He was struck with paralysis two days before his 
death. He was a man of almost giant physical 
frame, and his sudden death was a surprise to all his 
friends. 


— Alessandro Manzoni, one of the most remark- 
able men in modern Italian literature, died May 24th, 
aged ninety years. His funeral took place in Milan, 
May 29th. The city was draped in mourning, out of 
respect to the memory of the distinguished poet and 
novelist. Prince Humbert, heir-apparent to the 
Italian throne, and Duke of Aosta, ex-King of Spain, 
were among the pall-bearers. Fully one hundred 
thousand persons gathered in the streets to witness 
the funeral procession. 


—The death is announced of M. Salvador, aged 
seventy-seven, author of the “ Histoire des Institu- 
tions de Moise,” and of “ Jesus Christ et sa Doc- 
trine,” which last work produced a certain sensation 
thirty years ago. The deceased was uncle of M, 
Hector Cremieux, the dramatic author. 


— The Rev. Thomas Robinson, an eminent English 
divine, Canon of Rochester, and author of several 
theological works, is dead. He was eighty-two years 
old. 

— The Countess Teresa Spaur, in whose company, 
in 1848, Pope Pius IX fled from Rome to Gaeta, 
died a short time since, at Vienna. 

—Sir James Duke, Lord Mayor of London in 
1848, and for many years member of Parliament, died 
May 28th, aged eighty-three. 
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CLOSE FERTILIZATION IN THE VIOLET AND 
OTHER FLOWERS. 

Ir is a fact well known to botanists, that the vio- 
lets, particularly the stemless species, produce, be- 
sides their beautiful purplish yellow or white blos- 
soms, another form of flower, apetalous, and so 
insignificant as scarcely to be distinguished, by the 
ordinary observer, among the green leaves which gen- 
erally conceal it. The first-mentioned form appears 
in the Spring; the last named, later in the season, 
often continuing till the Autumn. Now, the strange 
part of the circumstance is, that these inconspicuous 
flowers, without the least attractiveness of form or 
odor, destitute of even the rudiment of a petal, far 
exceed their more showy predecessors in their fruit- 
fulness. 

An examination, made late in August, of a large 
number of specimens of one of the stemless species, 
the arrow-leaved violet (Viola sagitata, Ait.), revealed 
the fact, which hitherto I have not observed noticed, 
that the apetalous blossom is provided with only two 
perfect stamens. These two are always beneath; 
and the cohering anthers, aided by their continuous 
prehensile filaments, closely surround and clasp on 
each side the beaked stigma, which the curved style 
bends over to meet them; and thus is consummated 
the exclusiveness of this intimate connection, which, 
I think, is not often surpassed in the vegetable king- 
dom. The stigma resting in the anther-cells, the 
contact is intensified by the mere action of growth, 
even should the parts not be endowed with any of 
the special irritability peculiarly manifested in some 
. plants—such as the barberry, for instance—and, no 
doubt, possessed in a greater or less degree by a 
larger number of flowers than we, owing to the clum- 
siness of our methods of observation, are at all aware 
of. The pollen is thus, as it were, pressed into the 
receptacle awaiting it, without the possibility of a 
grain entering from any other source than the two 
interlocked stamens. But, as if further to guard 
against even the remote chance of the intrusion of 
some stray particle, the sepals, firmly united into a 
conical tube, inclose the entire organism as in a tight- 
fitting case, and never open till long after the act of 
fertilization is completed; the pregnant, swollen 
ovary at length bursting them apart. The tenacity 
and strength of the two robust stamens is such that 
they do not fall away or wither, but remain, still 
closely pressed against the ovary, often till the pod 
is full-grown and ripened. 

In a very few cases I: have met with a third stamen. 
This, always above or opposite the others, is quite 
diminutive, and appears to be abortive ; and from its 
want of development and its position, together with 
the inadaptability manifested in the confcrmation of 
the opposite organs of reproduction, not to mention 


the jealously exclusive performance of the two vig- 
orous stamens—it evidently does not partake in the 
act of fertilization, and it soon shrivels up and de- 
cays. So far as my experience goes, however, not 
one in twenty of the apetalous flowers has more than 
two stamens. As before stated, these flowers are far 
more fruitful than are those having petals; and, with 
less than half the number of stamens, perform the 
work twice as well. 

Similar facts are observed in other and widely sep- 
arated families of plants. In the Polygala polygama, 
Walt., and the handsome fringed polygala (P. sau- 
cifolia, Willd.), with conspicuous rose-purple corolla, 
we see a like habit—they producing, also, colorless 
flowers next to, or even underneath, the ground, 
These singular subterranean blossoms, thus addition- 
ally protected from the interference. of the outer 
world, with imperfect corolla, and without color or 
any thing else to make them specially attractive, are 
invariably fertilized while the bud is closed, and are 
always more prolific than their brilliant sisters, which 
flaunt above them in the air and sunlight. 

The bush-clover (Lespedeza procumbens, Michx.) 
presents another instance of a plant bearing two 
kinds of flowers : the one, with showy purplish corolla, 
seldom fertile ; the other, small and mostly apetalous, 
but fruitful. The hog pea-nut (Amphicarpea mono- 
ica, Nutt.) is a more interesting plant, of the same 
character in this respect. It produces, on the slender 
twining upper branches, racemes of pale purple or 
almost white blossoms, generally infertile ; while on 
creeping branches, often burying themselves beneath 
the ground, or hidden under the withered leaves of 
the forest, are found fertile flowers with few free 
stamens and without the semblance of a corolla, 
unless of the most rudimentary character, and then 
but very seldom present. Here, however, where 
pods form on the perfect, upper flowers, they are 
three-to-four-seeded, while the oval pods of the sub- 
terranean flowers, of a fleshy consistency, do not 
often bring to perfection more than one seed. But 
this one “is a lion”—is of a large size. 

It is interesting to notice that the plants mentioned, 
or closely allied species of the same genera, are of a 
trailing habit, or produce runners or subterranean 
branches. Does not this cast light on some of the 
phenomena above recorded? Do we not see here 
the reproductive forces in combat? or, as we may 
say, pulling in different directions ; the inclination to 
bear perfect fertile flowers above, in the usuak way, 
thwarted by the proclivity to produce stolons or run- 
| ners; and the result the fertile but apetalous and 
often subterranean blossoms ? 

The Viola sagittata belongs, indeed, to the stem- 
less group of violets, and has neither runners nor 
subterranean branches. But this may be explained 
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by supposing that it once produced runners, but has 
been carried over to the other side, as it were, though 
still retaining the habit of bearing apetalous flowers. 
Or it may be supposed to be on its way to produce 
runners, and to have only reached the production of 
apetalous blossoms. It is significant that the imme- 
diately grouped species are noted for their variability, 
displayed in several directions. For instance, on 
one side we have the Iola cucullata, Ait., varying in 
the size and shape of its leaves and sepals, as well 
as in the size and color of its flowers, which run from 
adeep purple to a pale blue, and even the purest 
white. This, besides, has two well-marked varieties : 
Palmata, with three-to-seven-parted leaf, considered 
by Linnzus a distinct species; and variety cordata, 
(V. villosa and V. cordata, Walt., V. Sororia, Willd.) 
On the other side stands the larkspur violet (7. ded- 
phinifolia, Nutt.), very near to the bird-foot violet 
(V. pedata, L.), which last, with frequently varying 
leaf, has also the very beautiful variety décolor which 
resembles the pansy, in having its two upper petals 
velvet-like and of a dark violet color. 

In those apetalous flowers which we have men- 
tioned, of course the absence of the blossoms is 
consistent with the other facts involved in the case. 
Secluded from the visits of insects, and not requiring 
them, those flowers hang out no invitations or in- 
ducements to those busy agents. So, close fertiliza- 
tion has with them become necessarily a settled habit. 

Among other flowers, the lobelia presents some 
remarkable features in its reproductive organism. 
In the great lobelia (Zobelia syphilitica, L.), the points 
alluded to in the following statement are well-marked 
and easily observed. The upper side of the five- 
lobed corolla, at first entire, is soon split, partly 
through the operation of the united stamens. ‘These, 
forming a tube by their cohering filaments and an- 
thers, inclose the style, which resembles in shape an 
elongated letter S. In their early stage, the anthers 
are larger and of a more spongy nature than they are 
subsequently. As they grow older, and as the pol- 
len is ripened, they contract, becoming of a coria- 
ceous texture, constricting the bearded stigma, which 
forces its way through this pollen-case, thus being 
filled with the seminal principle, and impregnating 
the ovaries; and, at length, bursting through the 
united anthers at the apex, protrudes for a consider- 
able distance. This, in some of its features, is 
strongly suggestive of analogous facts in the animal 
kingdom. The apertures at the base of the fila- 
ments allow free access, of bees and other insects, to 
a large deposit of honey; thus, as it were, bribing 
them from interference with the process being car- 
ried on above. Other members of the genus present 
similar facts to those narrated. 

Beholding such perfect adaptations, we can but 
wonder, and adore the Power in, around, and above 
all things; through whom they are, by whom they 
exist, and for whose pleasure they were created. 

IiENRY GILLMAN. 


PATENT MEDICINES.—The German scientific pa- 
pers are accustomed to publish the results obtained 





by analyzing the various quack medicines and nos- 
trums that come under their notice, thus exposing 
humbugs and warning their readers against wasting 
money and endangering their lives by the use of such 
compounds, Of course our American patent medi- 
cines are often subjected to the same test. Recently 
the Berlin Zvdustrie Blatter published the composi- 
tion of Mrs. Allen’s “ World’s Hair Restorer.” In 
a recent number of the same journal, the following is 
given as the composition of the stuff sold as Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy: It contains 7 grains car- 
bolic acid, 7 grains camphor, and 2.57 drams com- 
mon salt. The whole is colored with a little Prussian 
blue, and sold at fifty cents per bottle, which affords 
a nice little profit above the expense of labels, ad- 
vertising, etc. The same number of this journal ex- 
poses an eye-balsam sold by a Widow Muller in Ber- 
lin, which is warranted to cure every form of eye 
disease. It consists simply of 3 grains oxide of mer- 
cury (red precipitate) and 2.5 drams strong, unsalted 
butter. ‘This old and well-known salve is sold in 
boxes holding about three cents’ worth, for the mod- 
est sum of fifteen cents. From this statement, it 
will be seen that the German quacks are satisfied 
with smaller profits than our people ; for it is not 
long since a Philadelphia firm had the audacity to 
put up less than a cent’s worth of carbolic soap and 
sell it for fifteen cents, as a sure protection against 
small-pox. The composition of the article called 
Dr. Pierce’s Alterative Extract, or “Golden Medical 
Discovery,” is given as follows: 4 drams purified 
honey, 25 grains extract of poisonous lettuce, 30 
grains tincture of opium, 3.5 ounces dilute spirits, 
tasting like fusel oil and wood spirits, and about 
35 ounces of water. Ten cents’ worth of this trash 
sells for $1. 


How To ExtincuisH Krrosenet Lamps.—Ex- 
plosions of kerosene lamps are frequently produced 
in the attempt to extinguish them by blowing down 
the chimney. This is a very dangerous practice, and 
should always be avoided. The desired result wil! 
be accomplished much more certainly and safely by 
giving a sharp and rather prolonged puff exactly at 
right angles to the top of the chimney. ‘he draft 
thus created draws the flame away from the wick, 
when the carbonic acid immediately below the de- 
parting flame also extinguishes the red-hot charred 
end of the wick. 


BRILLIANT Gioss STARCH.—A brilliant and eco- 
nomical starch-finish is made by taking one pound 
of wheat-starch and stirring it up carefully in six 
pounds of cold water until it is reduced to a homo- 
geneous paste. One ounce of aqua-ammonia is then 
to be added by constant stirring, after which the 
paste becomes slightly yellow, and swells considera- 
bly. It is next to be diluted with five pounds of 
cold water, and then brought nearly to the boiling- 
point, stirring continually. After fifteen minutes at 
this temperature, all the surplus ammonia will have 
become volatilized, and the mixture will be found to 
furnish an economical size, useful for starching linen 
fabrics or coating wood to be polished. 
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THE POPULATION OF THE GLOBE.—The popula- 
tion of the globe is supposed to be less than one 
thousand millions—937,000,000. A French writer 
alluding to the subject says: 

“Tf all mankind were collected in one place, every 
four individuals occupying a square metre, the whole 
might be contained in a field ten miles square. Thus, 
generally speaking, the population of a country 
might be packed, without much squeezing, in its cap- 
4tal. But the mean idea this gives us of the number 
of the human race is counterbalanced by its capabil- 
ity of extension. The New World is said to contain 
of productive land 4,000,000 square miles of mid- 
dling quality, each capable of supporting two hun- 
dred inhabitants ; and 6,000,000 of a better quality, 
capable of supporting five hundred persons. Accord- 
ing to this calculation, the population of the New 
World, as peace and civilization advances, may at- 
tain to the extent of 4,000,000,000. If we suppose 
the surface of the Old World to be double that of 
America (and notwithstanding the comparative pov- 
erty of the land, this calculation may be accepted, 
if we say nothing of Australia and the various archi- 
pelagoes,) it would support 8,000,000,000 ; and thus 
the aggregate population of the entire globe might 
amount to 12,000,000,000, or twelve times the pres- 
ent number.” 


THE ALPHABET.—The twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet may be transposed 620,448,401,733,239,439)- 
360,000 times. All the inhabitants of the globe, on 
a rough calculation, could not, in a thousand millions 
of years, write out all the transpositions of the twen- 
ty-six letters, even supposing that each person wrote 
forty pages daily, and each of which pages contained 
no less than forty transpositions of the letters. 


ConVERSATION.—Any body can talk, who has the 
usual organs of speech ; but to converse is a different 
thing ; and to converse well, avery high and rare ac- 
complishment. Conversation, as one may see by the 
etymology of the word, supposes at least two parties 
to the discourse, and requires a listener as well as 
a talker. Johnson and Parr argued; Coleridge 
preached ; Madame de Staél disputed ; Curran spark- 
led with wit and fancy ; Burke conversed like a gentle- 
man, and was at once brilliant and profound—a 
good talker, a good listener, and altogether a model 
conversationist. Shakespeare says, ‘Conversation 


should be pleasant without scurrility, witty without, 


affectation, learned without pedantry, novel without 
falsehood.” Rochefoucauld says, ‘The reason why 
so few persons are agreeable in conversation is, that 
every one thinks more of what he has to say, than 
of answering what is said to him.” Burns must have 
been a charming conversationist. The Duchess of 
Gordon said of his conversation that, ‘it fairly lifted 





her off her feet.” A powerful kind of discourse, we 
should say, and scarcely proper to a duchess. 


ANCIENT STRUCTURES. — Nineveh was fifteen 
miles long, nine wide, and forty miles round, with 
a wall one hundred feet high, and thick enough for 
three chariots abreast. Babylon was sixty miles 
within the walls, which were seventy-five feet thick, 
and three hundred feet high, with one hundred brazen 
gates. The Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, accord- 
ing to Pliny, required two hundred and twenty years 
to complete it ; and it was supported by one hundred 
and twenty-seven pillars, sixty feet high, having been 
raised by as many kings. The largest of the Pyra- 
mids is four hundred and eighty-one feet high, and 
six hundred and fifty-three on the sides; its base 
covers eleven acres. The stones are about thirty 
feet in length, and the layers are two hundred and 
eight ; it employed three hundred thousand men in 
building. The labyrinth of Egypt contained three 
hundred chambers and twelve halls. Thebes, in 
Egypt, presents ruins twenty-seven miles round, and 
had one hundred gates. Carthage was twenty-five 
miles round. Athens was twenty-five miles round, 
and contained two hundred and fifty thousand citi- 
zens and four hundred thousand slaves. The Tem- 
ple of Delphos was so rich in donations that it was 
plundered of £100,000 ; and Nero carried away from 
it two hundred statues. 


HyMENEAL SfraTISTICs.—This subject is always 
interesting, and marriage statistics are curious as 
well as instructive. In England, this class of statis- 
tics are “got up” with official accuracy. From the 
“ Register-General of England,” it appears that. a 
lady’s chance of getting married is at its maximum 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-five. Before ¢ 
twenty, her chances are but one-fifth, and from twenty 
to twenty-five one-third, of that maximum chance. 
Men marry later than women, and yet a great major- 
ity of marriages are agreed upon while both parties 
are under twenty-five. Men contract marriages to a 
later period than women ¥ out of 27,483 single per- 
sons who were married in 1848, there was only one 
spinster above sixty years old, while there were 
twelve bachelors. A widower selects a more steady 
age than a bachelor ; while a widow prefers that her 
“second husband” shall be younger than herself. 


CONQUERING THE NATIVES.—One of the most 
singular incidents in colonial history was the removal 
of savages from Van Diemen’s Land by a single 
man, after £27,000 had been spent to no purpose in 
a war against them. A person named Robinson, a 
bricklayer by trade, but an active and intelligent man, 
undertook and performed the singular service of 
bringing every aboriginal man, woman, and child 
quietly, peaceably, and willingly into Hobart Town; 
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whence they were shipped to Flinder’s Island. From 
the time of Mr. Robinson’s capture, or rather persua- 
sion of the natives to follow him, a complete change 
took place in the island; the remote stock stations 
were again resorted to, and guns were no longer carried 
between the handles of the plow. The means of per- 
suasion employed by Mr. Robinson to induce the na- 
tives to submit to his guidance have ever been a mys- 
tery to me. He went into the bush unarmed, and 
accompanied by an aboriginal woman, his sole com- 


panion. 


OLD PaRR.—The inscription on the tomb of Old 
Parr, in Westminster Abbey, gives the year, but not 
the day of his birth: “Thomas Parr of the County 
of Salop, born in anno 1483. He lived in the reign 
of ten princes, Edward IV, Edward V, Richard III, 
Henry VII, Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, Eliza- 
beth, James I, and Charles I, aged 152 years; and 
was buried here November 15, 1635.” In 1635, 
about a month before Parr’s death, Taylor, the water- 
poet, published a pamphlet entitled, “The Olde, 
Olde, very Olde Man; or, the Age and Long Life of 
Thomas Parr, the Sonne of John Parr, of Wenning- 
ton, in the Parish of Alberbury, in the County of 
Shropshire, who was born in the Reign of King Ed- 
ward IV, and is now living in the Strand, being aged 
152 years and odd months. His Manner of Life 
and Conversation in so long a Pilgrimage; his Mar- 
riage, and his bringing up to London about the End 
of September last, 1635.” According to Taylor, in 
the life-time of his first wife, Parr having been de- 
tected in an amour with “faire Catherine Milton,” at 
the age of one hundred and five: 

“*T was thought meet, 
He should be purged, by standing in a sheet ; 
Which aged (he) one hundred and five yeare, 
In Alberbury Parish Church did weare.”” 

Thomas, Earl of Arundel, “‘a great lover of an- 
tiquities of all kinds,” brought Parr to London; and 
Taylor thus describes him in the last stage of life: 

‘* His limbs their strength have left, 
His teeth all gone (but one), his sight bereft, 
His sinews shrunk, his blood most chili and cold, 
Small solace, imperfections manifold ; 
Yet still his spirits possesse his mortal trunk, 
Nor are his senses in his ruines shrunk ; 
But that his hearing ’s quicke, his stomach good, 
Hee ’|/ feed well, sleep well, well digest his food. 
Hee will speak heartily, laugh, and be merry ; 
Drink ale, and now and then a cup of sherry; 
Loves company, and understanding talke, 
And (on both sides held up) will sometimes walke.”’ 

“CoMING Events CAST THEIR SHADOWS BeE- 
FORE.”—With regard to the two famous lines in 
“Lochiel’s Warning,” I subjoin the following note 
as to their origin, from page 89 of the beautiful edi- 
tion of the poet’s works, edited by the Rev. W. A. 
Hill, M. A., Worcester College, Oxford, and pub- 
lished by Moxon, London, 1851, Mr. Hill says: 

“Touching the oft-repeated lines, 

**T is the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before,’ 
the following memorial has been preserved. The 
poet was on a visit at Minto. He had gone early to 


4 





bed ; and, still meditating on the wizard’s ‘ warning,’ 
fell fast asleep. In the night he awoke, repeating 
‘Events to come cast their shadows before ;’ that was 
the idea he had been in search of nearly a whole 
week, He rang the bell more than once, with in- 
creased force. At last the servant appeared. The 
poet was sitting with one foot in the bed and the 
other on the floor, with an air of mingled inspiration 
and impatience. ‘Sir, are you ill ?’ inquired the serv- 
ant. ‘Ill! never felt better in my life. Leave me the 
candle, and oblige me with a cup of tea as soon as 
possible.’ He then started to his feet, seized hold 
of the pen, and wrote down the happy thought; but 
as he wrote changed the words ‘events to come’ into 
‘coming events,’ as it now stands in the text. Look- 
ing at his watch, he observed that it was two o’clock, 
and over his ‘cup of tea’ he completed the first 
sketch of Lochiel.” C. K. 


AUTHOR WANTED.— Who is the author of the lines, 
“Whether upon the scaffold high, 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The fittest place for man to die 
Is where he dies for man ?”’ B. W. 

[They were written by Davis, a young Irish poet, 
and originally published in the Dudlin Gazette about 
the year 1848.—Ep.] 

HicH FoREHEADS.—The notion that high fore- 
heads, in women as well as men, are indispensable to 
beauty, came into vogue with phrenology, and is go- 
ing out with the decline of that pretentious and 
plausible “science.” Not long ago more than one 
“fine lady” shaved her head to give it an “ intellect- 
ual” appearance ; and the custom of combing the 
hair back from the forehead probably originated in 
the same mistaken ambition. When it is considered 
that a great expanse of forehead gives a bold, mas- 
culine look—that from frous (forehead) comes the 
word “ effrontery ”—it will not be wondered that the 
ancient painters, sculptors, and poets considered a 
low forehead “a charming thing in woman,” and, 
indeed, indispensable to female beauty. Horace 
praises Lycoris for her low forehead (tenuis frons), and 
Martial commends the same grace as decidedly as 
he praises the arched eyebrow. The artists in stone 
and pigments know very well that modesty and gen- 
tleness could not be made to consist with tall heads 
or extremely broad ones ; and accordingly, without 
a single notable exception, their women — unless 
made on purpose to represent shrews and the coarser 
class of Cyprians—have low foreheads. But nature, 
a higher authority, has distinguished the fairest of 
the sex in the same way ; and foolishly perverse are 
they who would make themselves anew in the hope 
of improvement.—Boston Post. 


INSCRIPTION FOR A WATCH. 
“Could but our tempers move like this machine, 
Not urged by passion, nor delayed by spleen ; 
And true te nature’s regulating power, 
By virtuous acts distinguish every hour; 
‘Then health and joy would follow, as they ought, 
The laws of motion and the laws of thought ; 
Sweet health to pass the present moments o’er, 
And everlasting joy, when time shall be no more,”* 
Scots’ Magazine, October, 1747. 
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THREE AND SEVEN. 

THERE are some numbers which seem to be es- 
pecially distinguished ; three and seven, for instance, 
which are used more frequently than any other num- 
ber, even the ten, which, however, in our time of 
measures and money plays a very importaut part. 

Three is of all numbers the first which has begin- 
ning, middle, and end. One is only a beginning, 
two beginning and end, but three has all. In all 
philosophical systems the number three has a re- 
markable significance. In the old Hindoo religion 
Brahma, the creator, Vishnu, the preserver, and 
Siva, the destroyer of all beings, form a triumvirate, 
or trinity, as the beginning, middle, and end of all 
things. In Amnu, Kneph, and Mendes, the old Egyp- 
tians possessed a trinity, and one need not mention 
that the doctrine of the trinity is firmly held in all 
Christian Churches. The number three plays an 
important figure in the Bible. Jonah was three days 
and three nights in the belly of the whale. Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abednego were thrown by King 
Nebuchadnezzar into the fiery furnace ; in Matthew 
are mentioned the wise men out of the East, who 
brought to the little Christ-child gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh, and out of these Christian tradition made 
the three sacred kings. 

In Grecian mythology, the tripod serves as the 
symbol of prophetic wisdom as well as of divine 
sovereignty ; a trident formed the scepter of Nep- 
tune. ‘There were three fates and three furies, Cer- 
berus was three-headed. In plane geometry, the 
simplest figure is a triangle; in music, the triad is 
that choral which is formed by sounding a note with 
its third and fifth. 

But it would fill a little volume to give every thing 
which, in history and in common life, stands con- 
nected with the number three. But as widely and 
often as this is used, the number seven is employed, 
perhaps, still more. With the Egyptians, Jews, and 
Greeks seven was a sacred number—the symbol of 
perfection. The Bible, especially the Old Testa- 
ment, is full of the number seven. On the seventh 
day God finished the heavens and the earth, and he 
“blessed the seventh day.” Cain should be avenged 
sevenfold, but Lamech seventy and sevenfold. Noah 
was to take by sevens of all clean beasts into his 
ark, In seven months the ark rested upon Mount 
Ararat. Noah sent out a dove, and after seven days 
sent again. Jacob served seven years for Rachel, 
and when he fled before his father-in-law, Laban 
pursued him a seven-days’ journey. Joseph mourned 
seven days for Jacob. Pharaoh dreamed of seven 
fat and seven lean kine, of seven full and seven thin 
ears. In the tabernacle hung seven lamps. Seven 
days before the Passover must the Jews eat unleav- 
ened bread. On the seventh day of the siege of 





Jericho, the Jewish priests took seven trumpets, and 
went on seven successive days seven times around 
the city, till the walls fell down. The Temple of Sol- 
omon was finished in seven years. The Greek an- 
tiquity knew seven wise men, Bias, Chilon, Cleobu- 
lus, Periander, Pittacus, Solon, Thales—men who 
had distinguished themselves in practical statesman- 
ship and worldly wisdom. There were seven won- 
ders of the ancient world—the Egyptian Pyramids, 
the Hanging Gardens of Semiramis, the Statue of 
Jupiter Olympius by Pheidias, the Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, the Colossus at Rhodes, the Mausoleum 
in Caria, and the Pharos, or Watch-tower, of Alex- 
andria. Seven was the number of the old Grecian 
heroes, who went against Thebes—Adrastus, Poly- 
neikes, ‘T'ydeus, Ampharaos, Kapaneus, Partheno- 
pus, Hippomedon. 

In the Christian legend of the “seven sleepers,” 
seven Christian youths fled before the Emperor De- 
cius into a mountain at Ephesus, went to sleep, and 
did not wake again till nearly two hundred years 
later, when Christianity had gained a firm footing. 
Out of the Orient came the Epos of the seven wise 
masters—the Historia Septem Sapientium. The 
number of the arts worthy of a freeman, in contrast with 
the occupations of slaves, was seven. To these were 
added seven more—Arithmetic, Geometry, Grammar, 
Astronomy, Music, Rhetoric, and Logic. Astrono- 
mers know a group of “seven stars” corresponding to 
the Greek fable, which transferred to the heavens the 
Pleiades. The number of the principal heavenly 
bodies known to the ancients, was seven—Sun, Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Saturn, and Jupiter ; and the 
beauty of the rainbow is complete in seven colors. 


THE KING AND THE PEASANT. 

A KING was riding one morning, with his attend- 
ants, across the country. Ata distance from the pal- 
ace he met a peasant, who was at work in a field. 

“Already so industrious ?” asked the king. 

“It is, indeed, time,” answered the peasant. 

“Ts the field thine?” 

es No.” 

“And dost thou take so much trouble for an- 
other?” 

“ For myself and another also, I suppose.” 

“ How much wages do you get?” 

‘ight groschen a day.” 

“Do you get on with that?” 

“Very well, my-lord.” - 

“* How, then, do you spend the money ?” 

“Two groschen are enough to provide food and 
drink for me and my family. With two groschen I 
pay off my debts, the next two groschen I put on 
interest, and the last two I offer in benevolence.” 

The king, who had not quite understood the 
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speech of the peasant, begged him to explain to him 
more clearly. The peasant said: 

“The first two groschen I use for food and drink 
for myself and my family. The food consists chiefly 
of the fruits of our field, and our drink is water. 
With the next two groschen I discharge a small part 
of my debt to my aged parents, who took care of me 
as well as they could when I was a child. The next 
two groschen I put at interest, not in order to collect 
a capital. No: I send my children to school with it, 
so that they, when I am old, may be able to take 
care of me. The last two groschen I give to my 
poor relatives and neighbors.” 

The king had learned enough, and rode away, 
kindly saluting the peasant. ' 

“If every one in thy kingdom but understood this 
art of the poor man!” he thought, and quietly re- 
joiced over his teacher. 





THE SUN AND THE NORTH-WIND. 

THERE is an old story that the Sun and the North- 
wind once had a dispute as to which of them was 
the stronger. They determined to test the matter, 
and agreed that he should be considered the victor 
who should first succeed in getting the coat off a 
traveler’s back. ‘lhereupon, as soon as they saw a 
man making his way across a plain, the North-wind 
blew sharp and strong upon him, but the traveler 
kept continually on his way, and drew his garments 
more closely about him, so that, however much 
trouble the North-wind gave himself, he could not 
succeed in depriving him of his coat. Then the Sun 
began gently to send down his warm rays upon the 
pilgrim. Soon he unbuttoned his coat, and, as the 
Sun continued to glow upon him, he drew it off, 
spread it for a pillow beneath his head, and lay down 
in the shadow of a tree to rest. So the Sun had 
conquered. By kindness and gentleness, one may 
often accomplish more than by strength and violence. 





‘TRUE SOVEREIGNTY. 


ALEXANDER, the King of Macedonia, is known in 
history as a great robber. Before he went to Asia, 
in order to subdue it, he sat one day lost in deep 
thought. Aristotle, a wise man of his time, came to 
him, and said: 

“Why dost thou delay, O King? Thy treasury is 
full, thy armies are ready, every thing smiles on 
thee.” 

“T was thinking,” answered Alexander, “whether 
the bit of glory I shall gain, and all Asia which I 
shall conquer, be worth the trouble of taking a single 
step before the house here.” 

“Thou art, indeed, right,” replied Aristotle ; “ but 
the matter is easily set right. Since the sovereignty 
of the world does not seem worth thy taking pains 
for it, then set before thyself a higher aim—the sov- 
ereignty over thyself, and the happiness of the other 
life.” 

Alexander heard the good advice, but history 
shows that he did not heed it. Although he almost 
conquered the then known world, although he heaped 


§ up treasures and riches, and was reverenced by his 





soldiers as a god, yet he was not happy, because he 
could not rule himself. His pride and avarice were 
as insatiable as the sea. At a banquet, he once fell 
into such a passion that he killed his most faithful 
and trusty servant. How true it is, that “he who 
ruleth his own spirit, is greater than he that taketh 
a city !” 





THE WEAVER-BIRD. 


IN the interior of Africa, and in Southern Asia, 
whole rows of nests hang upon the mimosa-trees, 
and lend to them a strange but very beautiful adorn- 
ment, and make a specially charming picture when 
the branches and boughs of these trees spread their 
shadowy roof over a body of water. A small, very 
lovely kind of finch, which likes to live in great com- 
panies, builds these strange little houses, out of twigs 
and roots woven together very beautifully with flexi- 
ble grass-blades made still more pliant by the saliva 
of the bird; and since the whole looks more like a 
web than like a building, the little bird has gotten 
the name of weaver-bird. ‘The nests are not all alike 
as with other birds. They differ in outward form, 
and in the interior arrangement ; for some have three 
little rooms, some four, and many birds build two 
nests, in one of which lives the male bird; and the 
mother bird, with her young ones, in the other. 

As was said before, these artistic builders like to 
live together in large numbers. One traveler, who 
has observed them carefully, says that one of these 
nests on a tree is very seldom seen; one generally 
finds twenty, thirty of them, indeed, there are some 
trees loaded with them, The unusual firmness of 
these ingenious nests makes them able to withstand 
the force of wind and storm for years; so that one 
may see the nests of three and four seasons hanging 
upon a tree which has just been peopled by a colony 
of these birds. 

The weaver-birds are finches with long, slender 
beak, long wings and tails, and very beautiful feathers, 
Yellow, reddish yeilow, and black are their principal 
colors. The curious weaving of their nests, upon 
which they bestow great care—so that if any mis- 
chance happens to a half-finished nest, they tear it 
to pieces and begin again—has given rise to many 
traditions., People affirmed that, to the lumps of clay 
which were found in them, the birds fastened glow- 
worms to light the nest. The Malays believe that 
if any one is so lucky as to take one of the nests to 
pieces without breaking a blade, that he will find 
inside a lump of gold. 

The weaver-bird is not particularly distinguished 
for its song; yet it keeps itself so busy with its 
strange, unending work, that a lover of birds may be 
entertained by it a whole day together. . 

God is a kind Father. He sets us all in the places 
where he wishes us to be employed; and that em- 
ployment is truly “our Father’s business.” “He 
chooses work for all his creatures, which will be 
delightful to them, if they do it simply and humbly. 
He gives us always strength enough and sense 
enough for what he wants us to do; if we either tire 
ourselves or puzzle ourselves, it is our own fault. 
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Ir is a cheap way to make a biography, to get 
some literary hack to compile it bodily out of a man’s 
own works, Mazzini’s was so made last Spring, 
and now we have the Life of Rev. Thomas Guthrie, 
D. D., gotten up on the same principle, by Robert 
Carter, New York; Robert Clarke, Cincinnati. Dr. 
Guthrie was one of those marvels of strength and 
oratory of which Scotland has produced so many. No 
pulpit in the world is so rich in eminent divines as the 
Scottish. Their sermons do not perish with the 
utterance. Extempore in manner before the people, 
they were prepared in the study with the greatest 
elaborateness, as if every syllable had been intended 
for the press. It is said of Dr. Guthrie that he wrote 
as if in the presence of the people. Yet how few 
sermon-makers have the power, like Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Chalmers, Channing, Theodore Parker, and 
Guthrie, to preach on paper! Dr. Guthrie’s labors 
were not confined to the pulpit. He led a life of the 
most active philanthropy. Provision for poor min- 
isters, ragged-schvols, education, and temperance, 
engrossed his attention and efforts. He lived to 
three-score years and ten, and died honored of all— 
a shining example of industry, piety, and all good 
works, 


Henry Hoyt, of Cornhill, Boston, publishes, or 
republishes, in good style, some good books. J/y 
Little Corner, a religious novel, from “the Religious 
Tract Society, London,” is about as good as the 
average of Sunday-school novels with which Sab- 
bath-school libraries and religious book-shelves are 
flooded. 


THE same publisher sends us Zed, by Mrs. S. F. 
Keene, a tale of crime in a defaulting father, and 
the wonderful ways in which the children of the 
convict were cared for while he was in prison. 


The Dead Sin is one of eight religious novelettes 
or Sunday-school storyettes (republished in one vol- 
ume by Dodd & Mead, and sold by George E. 
Stevens), written by Edward Garrett, who knows 
how to select good subjects, and how to treat them 
when selected. 


A PRETTY series of child’s story-books are the 
“Kitty and Lulu Books,” by Joanna H. Mathews. 
Robert Carter, New York; Robert Ciarke & Co., 
Cincinnati. <Xitty’s Scrap-book is the last of the 
series, and we are glad of it. The books were 
written to display four-year-old Kitty’s broken En- 
glish, and are bringing forth fruit doubtless in all 
parts of the land. ‘They have been read by children 
in the hearing of children, and we know of one little 
three-year-old, who has talked perfectly heretofore, 
who has adopted many of these Kitty-isms in spite 
of much anxious vigilance on the part of her parents 





to prevent the assimilation of these hurtful barbar- 
isms. Imitative as monkeys in their early years, 
children should have placed before them only the 
best models in pronunciation and grammatical con- 
struction. With the wayward pertinacity of our sin- 
ful humanity generally, they are vastly more likely 
to imbibe faults, vices, and errors, than virtue, truth 
and excellence. 


THE author of a good Life of Christ and Wars of 
the Huguenots, the graceful and facile Dr. William 
Hanna, son-in-law of the celebrated Dr. Chalmers, 
publishes (through Robert Carter, New York ; Rob- 
ert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati) a volume of some two 
hundred and twenty pages on 7he Resurrection of the 
Dead, an exposition of the fifteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. It is smooth, easy, 
natural, interpretative, and pleasant reading, without 
being at all dogmatic or speculative. It adopts some 
of the newer and less gross styles of thought in re- 
gard to heaven, the judgment, and future life, without 
being rationalistic. Those who are interested in 
special Scripture interpretation, or the topic here 
interpreted, will find food for reflection in this unpre- 
tending little volume. 


OF the series called “Science Primers,” edited by 
Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and Stewart, we have 
before us No. IV, the topic of which is Physical 
Geography, by Dr. Archibald Geike, Professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. It treats of the Shape of the Earth, Air, 
Light, Circulation of Water, the Sea, and other 
topics of interest. It is a handy little manual, pub- 
lished by Appletons, prettily gotten up; rather high- 
priced (75 cents), it seems to us, for a popular primer, 
which any tract society would give away. Science 
has not yet reached a very high point of benevolence 
in gratuitous circulation. 


HARPER & BROTHERS continue to republish stand- 
ard English authors. This month brings Dickens’s 
“Bleak House,” in the beautiful dress of the House- 
hold Edition, and two works of Bulwer, Kene/m Chil- 
lingly and A Strange Story. The late Lord Lytton 
was poet, statesman, tragedist, and novelist; and 
learned, witty, profound, and philosophic in all. The 
Strange Story contains probably the fullest, com- 
pletest, and most learned exhibit of magic and animal 
magnetism; and the man at whose expense it is 
practiced, a physician and an unbeliever, remains, 
doubtless like Bulwer himself, unconvinced through 
it all. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 


OnE of the most interesting and instructive books 
of the month is a volume by Dodd & Mead: Ques- 
tions of the Day, by Rev. John Hall, D. D., the well- 
known pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
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Church, New York. They are not a rehash of old 
sermons, but Bible studies in preparation for Bible- 
class recitations on some two dozen of the most ab- 
sorbing themes of the Scriptures. The volume is 
equally valuable for general reading or special study 
on special Bible and social topics. 


Rescued, by Mrs. J. S. Moore (Henry Hoyt, Bos- 
ton), is the lively story of the conversion of an Irish 
Roman Catholic canal-boy through the labors of a 
young lady who went out on the tow-path and gath- 
ered a class of rough boys for a Mission Sunday- 
school. It shows that the reward of labor and per- 
severance is success. 


Henry Hoyt, of Cornhill, Boston, republishes 
an English story by “ Myra,” entitled Adventures of 
Kwei, the Chinese Girl, portions of which come some- 
where within a thousand miles of the truth when 
attempting to reproduce Chinese customs and man- 
ners, as it does in the opening chapters. The writer 
evidently did not know a “junk” from. a Sanpan, or 
how Chinese women comb their hair, or that men 
don’t“* row about” Chinese waters trying to “sell 
their cats.” She doesn’t know that a Chinaman 
does n’t, like a Turk, have a “great many wives,” of 
which one is a favorite and the rest her servants. 
With a dozen other similar blunders, which we need 
not pursue, Kwei is sold to a Dutchman; likely 
enough, for girls are both cheap and marketable in 
“Celestial” ports. Then the romance of her life 
begins ; and quite a romantic time she had of it in 
England, whither she was carried, educated, and 
Christianized, and then returned to her native land, 


ApAM WALLACE, Philadelphia, publishes 7Z%e 
Earnest Minister, a record of the life, labors, and 
literary remains of Rev. Ruliff V. Lawrence, for 
sixteen years an itinerant in the New Jersey and 
Philadelphia Conferences ; prepared by Revs. E. H. 
Stokes, George Hughes, and Adam Wallace; edited 
by his son. Adorned with a speaking likeness, and 
graced with an introduction by Bishop Simpson. A 
fine contribution to a very useful style of Christian 





biography, that of an earnest, devoted, self-sacrificing 
evangelist. 


NELSON & PHILLIPs have just added to their ever- 
increasing stock of entertaining and useful Sunday- 
school, family, and youth’s literature, 4 Story ofa Boy’s 
School Life ; or, Through Trials to Triumph, by Miss 
H. A. Putnam. A well-written delineation of boy 
character, with instructive lessons for boys. 

Gipsy’s Early Days, by Josephine Pollard. A pleas- 
ant book for little girls. 

The Wise Men of the East: Who were They? by 
Francis W. Upham, LL. D. A discussion, two hun- 
dred pages long, of the Magi of St. Matthew, and 
kindred topics, A book full of meat for the theo- 
logian and general reader, and highly commended by 
critics of all classes. 


A Chance Acquaintance, by W. D. Howells (James 
R. Osgood & Co., Boston ; George E. Stevens & Co., 
Cincinnati). A well-written story of a sensible girl, 
who rejects an unworthy lover on principle. This 
idea has been often worked out, perhaps never more 
cleverly than by the author before us, 


WE are indebted to Harper & Brothers, Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, for a stout octavo, bearing 
as its title St. Peter’s words after the resurrection of 
Jesus, J Go a-Fishing. It is a scholarly production 
by a traveled artist and practiced writer, William C. 
Prime. A series of literary papers, embodying essay, 
dialogue, romance, reflections, nice, easy, quiet read- 
ing; companions to the reader, as they doubtless 
were to the writer, of many a vacant hour. 


The Silver Keys: a Tale, by A. L. O. E., (a lady 
of Edinburgh ?) is a thrilling story, religious, suffi- 
ciently sensational, tragical, in which, through vice, 
comes darkness, and then, through struggles up to 
virtue, grace, and trust in Divine Providence, come 
deliverance and light, the punishment of guilt, the 
vindication of innocency, and the natural rewards 
of persistent goodness. Appleton & Co., New York ; 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 





Out Hetter-Bag, 


SHAVINGS.—FROM THE CAPITAL.—Government 
Clerks—The Aristocratic, Commercial, and Political 
Appointee.—It has long been the purpose of the 
writer to give the readers of the Letter-bag the ben- 
efit of his lazy hours in a few brief sketches of the 
sub-characteristics, as it were, of Washington life 
and people ; veritable shavings, the gleanings of a 
well-gathered harvest. Among the army of corre- 
spondents, I can not hope to find fields uncultivated, 
nor invite you to pastures new. From the thumb- 
suckers of our hotel-steps to the occupants of the 
nether end of the great avenue—from George’s 
hatchet to his last resting-place, the beginning, mid- 





dle, and end—there is little but what is already writ- 
ten history. Yet if you will come with me in thought, 
I will lead you by the still waters of the beautiful 
Potomac, among the by-ways and hedges, commun- 
ing with things present, ignoring things to come. It 
may be there are some, among the vast numbers an- 
nually filed away in hotel and boarding-house, whose 
memory will be agreeably quickened by pictures 
from pen even so erratic and unskilled as mine. 

In the reduction of such mental notes as may pos- 
sibly interest, I shall not sacrifice truth to fancy, 
while avoiding reality at the verge of dullness. 
What is seen, is not from study; what is recorded, 
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is recorded with an unprofessional pen. There are 
those who love the loneliness of crowds, who haunt 
the market-places and saunter idly up and down the 
thronged thoroughfares, apparently objectless and 
thoughtless—wandering as one strolls in open fields. 
They tread among the living, jostling, busy mass as 
among the grass and rushes, as little noting the 
bruised and crushed. They pass the beggar unso- 
licited—friends without a sign. They bow, unknow- 
ing whom they meet. And yet there is a subtle in- 
ner sense which sees and hears, and drinks and 
stores away—a life which has its counterpart in every 
passing human husk. May we call it by so indiffer- 
ent a name as absorption? Then thus we all absorb, 
in small or great degree, stowing away the forms of 
future fancies—some lost in dreams, some given to 
the world. It were a grand achievement for some 
bold pen to trace those of a life-time. 

That? The man in the latest cut—with boots 
rivaling the reflective powers of your French plate, 
shirt front of most immaculate starchiness, glossiest 
of beavers, mustache waxed to the bitter end? 
Why, that’s a Government clerk! Every body 
knows Aim. He is the aristocratic appointee—one 
of the pillars of our social system. Around this 
fashionable teetotem, soft eyes and tender little feet 
revolve—saying nothing of hearts, and corns, and 
other precious animate substances—throughout the 
season of toot-horns. From his unpretentious hall- 
room on the fourth floor, in a fashionable part of the 
city, to his governmental conservatory in the trgas- 
ury, this human exotic is dignity. At his desk, with 
his delicate branches at an angle of forty, he finishes 
his fragrant cigar, musing on the possibilities open 
before him in the person of his senator’s daughter. 
Work? Bless your dear, unsophisticated hearts, he 
never works, He is an ornament—the bouquet in the 
window—a tender stem which it is the Government’s 
duty to foster; which, having attained full growth, 
may be transplanted abroad in some fat foreign 
office. Yes: he has a desk at which the sympathizing 
chief of his section persuades him to attend, only as 
a favor; but nobody expects him to do any thing 
harder than drawing his salary, because nobody 
courts disappointment. He lives to hide his vulgar 
calling, and for the sake of good society. He prom- 
enades the avenue by day, walking up and down, and 
bowing with delightful familiarity at elegant car- 
riages ; by night, he airs his satin-lined pigeon-tail at 
ball or official reception. But his peculiar horror is 
the commercial appointee. 

Now, your commercial clerk is a vulgar sort of 
fellow, who do n’t care a fig for fashion, and wears 
his clothes out. He generally owns his house, and 
sometimes other people’s houses. He lives in the 
suburbs, and, outside office hours, does a promis- 
cuous business in real estate, strawberries, and but- 
ter, and has been known -to peddle oysters and coal- 
oil and pea-nuts. He cares nothing for politics, and 
only aspires to comprehend the market, and carry out 
civil service reform in his own family. He has a 
general appearance of seediness, wears his last year’s 
hat, and carries a pretty good-sized lunch to the 








office, done up in a white napkin. He always has 
money and credit; but disgraces his fellow-clerks by 
running around with grocers and working-men, and 
taking his children to the country on Sunday. He 
hails the aristocratic appointee in public places with, 
“How are you now?” as if he ’d met him before, 
much to the aristocratic appointee’s disgust. He 
goes bass-fishing and comes back tan-black, and mud 
all over, and says he had a good time. He is a 
dangerous element to society; for he really believes 
a clerk is as good as any body. 

But the Zolitical appointee is of an entirely differ- 
ent school, and by far the more numerous. He has 
influential friends and relatives in his district, who 
have a common interest—that he shall stay away. 
He is ambitious. There is no office within the gift 
of the Government to which he does not aspire, and 
in which he would not serve with more credit to the 
country than does the present incumbent. Hence 
he is here. Having been enticed away from some- 
body’s home by the false allurements of a consulship 
or foreign attaché, he fills an appointment in the 
treasury till it turns up. His occupation is far 
below his deserts—the basement of his dwelling, 
whereof the mansard is something like a territorial 
governorship. He is “private secretary” to his 
congressman. Muggins is his congressman, because 
the home connection of the political appointee sent 
him here. Muggins was simply a judicious invest- 
ment. The political appointee vibrates between his 
congressman and constituents. He is a political 
buffer—the oil wherewith the political machinery is 
lubricated, and without which the honorable rotary 
would grate on the axle. He concocts letters of 
criticism of party policy, sauced with the most dis- 
interested laudation of his incorruptible congress- 
man, which are published in the opposition journals; 
and is slapped on the back by the incorruptible as a 
shrewd fellow—devilish shrewd fellow. He belongs 
to a half-dozen political clubs. The formation of 
future parties is to him an open book. His desk is 
figured over with predicted majorities. To form 
cabinets, and destroy politicians, and carry elections, 
and raise taxes without tariff, and pay the national’ 
debt, are congenial speculations. He writes for the 
newspapers, boring them through and through with 
stupendous sentences, startling a confiding public 
with mysterious hints of vast jobs, of political cor- 
ruption, of damning social demoralization. He 
agrees with his congressman, that reform is a hum- 
bug and “the people” a tolerated nuisance. Society 
is nothing to him. He is always in debt. But he is 
the best posted man, politically, outside the walls of 
the Capitol. MURRAY. 


OLD TIMEs.—Did it ever occur to you and to your 
elder readers, that this is scarcely the same world ‘as 
the one in which we used to learn “ Lindley Murray” 
and “ Webster’s Spelling-book?” Of course, Spring 
and Summer, Fall and Winter, succeed each other, 
as in the days of our youth, The birds come and 
go; flowers bloom, fruits ripen, leaves fall, and frost 
reigns, now as then; for those mutations of nature 
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" that wise geologists ‘delight to discuss—mutations 


changing sea into dry land, and smiling fields to ice- 
bound regions—are too slow to be noticed, even by 
centuries of generations; they are the mile-stones 
of the Ages. But look at the world as related to 
humanity, especially to the restless, progressive Cau- 
casian races, and what a marching world it is! How 
swiftly the mile-stones are passed! Without taking 
into account the railroads and steam-ships, the tele- 
graph lines and cables of the present—not to men- 
tion the balloons and flying-machines that loom up 
in the near future—just think of the marvelous mul- 
tiplication of books, newspapers, and magazines ; 
the expansion, so to speak of the press! Thirty, at 
most forty, years ago, newspapers were either polit- 
ical or religious. The world could not have been, at 
that period, so full of news, that is, tragedies, as is 
ours of to-day; or else the editors had not learned 
to rake and scrape community for horrors. Litera- 
ture, moreover, was not then deemed the province 
of a newspaper; and, indeed, light literature was 
chiefly known under the term zovels. In those days 
there were fewer readers ; but the difference in intel- 
ligence was not so great as one might at first thought 
suppose, unless by intelligence you understand a 
knowledge of frightful accidents and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with all the disgusting details of horrible 
crimes. Alas! it must be confessed that by far the 
greater proportion of that class who did not read at 
all in those days, now read only sensation; that is, 
blood, thunder, and love stories, or, what is vastly 
worse, the newspaper matter above designated, and 
which is covered from justly merited odium by the 
term news. However, I am not going to delivera 
lecture. I began this letter with the intention of 
allowing memory to take a short excursion on paper. 

When I was but a wean, as the Scotchman says, 
we lived in a backwoods region, where there was not 
even the scant Sabbath-school library of the time, 
and books were like angels’ visits—few and far be- 
tween. As for children’s papers, that conception 
was then barely coming to life in the world’s cra- 
nium, and the first-fruits were rather starveling juve- 
niles. I have a dim recollection of a child’s maga- 
zine, that was about the size, and perhaps ha: the 
thickness, of “ Ayer’s Almanac.” Very quaint and 
stilted in style it was, and it had one or two illustra- 
tions, or, as we called them, pictures. I was what 
the country folk designated “an old-fashioned young 
one ;” that is, a child of the Paul Dombey type, not 
robust enough to play and romp like other children, 
but with a brain all the more excitable because of its 
pent-up nerve-fluid. There was, however, in my 
case, no danger of Paul Dombey’s fate, for the suffi- 
cient reason that there were not within reach either 
schools or books wherewith to do such a mischief. 
On the contrary, I was in a continual state of book- 
hunger; and, for lack of more child-like mental 
pabulum, I literally devoured Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost,” Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” Bunyan’s “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” and even tough old sermon-books, 
treating of such knotty subjects as election, predes- 
tination, etc.; and once, after reading one of these 





last mentioned, I suffered most acute terror from a 
conviction that I had committed the unpardonable 
sin. Indeed, so great was my distress of mind on 
that occasion, that my mother insisted upon knowing 
the cause of my tears and dejection ; whereupon she 
comforted me by saying that a sinner of that fearful 
class was always a hardened one, to whom no re- 
pentance was ever likely to come. This assurance 
quieted me for a little ; but further reflection and con- 
sideration convinced me that my father was in that 
dire position; and then my tears and agony broke 
out anew, more strongly than before, and I could not 
be pacified until my mother had shown me some 
satisfactory signs of grace in the father who was 
dearer than my own life. 

About this time, a clergyman living in the vicinity 
brought me the first literary papers I had ever seen. 
They were in the form of a small newspaper, about 
half as large again as our ordinary magazines, and 
they were monthly. I remember well that they were 
monthly, for the reverend gentleman made mea pres- 
ent of the year’s numbers, or rather of eleven, one of 
the numbers being missing—a fact that was grievous tc 
me. How I reveled in those papers ; how I gloated 
on them, and what a joyous pride I felt in their pos- 
session! As for their contents, I soon knew them 
by heart, especially the poetry, several scraps of 
which I remember as well as the 

** Now I lay me down to sleep,”’ 
and, 

“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,”’ 
that I used to say at my mother’s knee. One was, 
“?T is Home Where’er the Heart Is.” Another 
was, “The Hebrew’s Lament.” Well, to be sure, 
in those days we were sorely stinted in reading-mat- 
ter; but, after all, we had one compensation, It is 
true with regard to all enjoyment, that “ hunger is 
the best sauce,” and we hungry souls did relish our 
scanty fare with a zest that the pampered and condi- 
ment-spoiled appetites of this day can scarcely con- 
ceive. 

By the way, Mr. Editor, that little paper of the 
olden time rejoiced in the title of Zhe Rural Reposi- 
tory, and its resemblance in name to THE LADIES’ 
REPOSITORY was the cause of its resurrection from 
memory’s vault. Can it be that the dear little primi- 
tive publication was any relative or progenitor of your 
modern, though mature and excellent, periodical? 

O. S. 


Dust on Ir.—A few evenings since, I was sitting 
on a neighbor’s porch, engaged in pleasant conver- 
sation. In the course of our talk, some question 
was sprung demanding for its settlement a reference 
to the Bible. Little seven year-old Miriam was dis- 
patched to bring the volume from the library. She 
went with a bound, and came back panting with the 
ponderous book, which she dropped, with a tremen- 
dous thud, on her father’s knee. Its embossed cover 
and gilt edges were dimmed with dust. 

“This is our Sacred Book,” said Miriam, turning 
to me ; and then added, simply and guilelessly, “ Our 
Sacred Book always has dust on it.” 

Her papa laughed, and fell to whisking off the 
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dust with his pocket-handkerchief. The mother 
looked grave, as though she resented the implication 
against her housekeeping ; or her devotion, perhaps. 
I should n’t wonder if little Miriam got a lecture 
after I had left. 

Her remark set me to thinking. I thought people 
often allow the dust to gather on their sacred things. 
When you, Tommy, kept the larger part of that 
apple which your mother gave you to divide with 
your little brother ; and when you, Peter, stole off 
behind the house to eat your candy alone, a thick 
coat of dust settled down on your generosity—the 
dust of selfishness. When Charlie ran away and 
hid from his little sister, when he joined the boys in 
slighting “them girls,” and in speaking scornfully of 
them, the dust gathered over his chivalry ; and so it 





did when he hurrahed for that big boy bullying the 





poor, puny, little fellow that needed protection— 
gathered over that manliness and faith in the heroic 
and the just, which makes knights of men. When 
mischievous Jack pulls the legs off a grasshopper, 
or piles hot coals on the terrapin’s back, or sets his 
dog to frightening and worrying poor puss, or chuck- 
les when his school-mate is getting a licking, then the 
dust is gathering on his compassion. And when 
any of you lie or steal, alas! alas! the blackest, the 
vilest of dust settles over all that is good or manly 
in you. 

If that Sacred Book had been daily used, no dust 
would have been found on it. The only way to keep 
cobwebs and dust off the sacred elements of your 
nature is to use them. With each using they will 
grow brighter, till they outshine the bands of Orion 
and “the moon walking in brightness.” K. 





Editor's Gable, 


Our PortrRaliT.—In our current number, steel and 
printer’s ink have done their best—or worst, as the 
case may be—toward preserving and handing down to 
posterity the features of Bishop Thomas Bowman, 
as they were lirfined by light itself on the collodion 
plate, when he was fifty-seven years of age. We 
wish we could place alongside of it the picture, 
hung with others in the gallery of memory, as he 
appeared in the flush of sixteen-year-old boyhood, 
when he entered Cazenovia Seminary, to prepare for 
college, in 1832, W. C. Larrabee was principal ; 
Wm. H. Allen and John Johnston were teachers ; B. 
F. Tefit, H. Bannister, S. M. Vail, and others now 
widely known, were his school-mates. Between 
Christmas and New-Year of that year, the Semi- 
nary was visited with one of those sweeping revivals 
which have so often characterized Methodist institu- 
tions. The tide of feeling and interest rose so high 
that, for a day or two, recitations were suspended, and 
the voice of prayer and penitence went up from 
rooms and hearts all over the building. One morn- 





ing, several of us repaired to the house of a devoted 
woman of Cazenovia village, “Sister Cobb” (the 
mention of whose name will call up a thrill in many 
a bosom), and there wrestled with God for the con- 
version of our weeping companions. At noon we 
returned to the Seminary, and, in place of repairing | 


the Susquehanna Valley, in Northern Pennsylvania— 
then only a country village of a few thousand inhab- 
itants, but now a thriving city. 

We sat talking and resting in the dusk of the 
Summer eve, when one of our number (Dr. H. M. 
Johnson, of precious memory) suddenly remarked, 
“Here is where Bowman is principal of a new semi- 
nary,” and immediately went out in quest of him. 
After a brief absence, he returned, bringing the gen- 
tleman with him, and the warm and kindly greetings 
of old friends followed ; for such they had been Jong 
ago, as school-fellows at Cazenovia Seminary, N. Y- 

I was the stranger, and the audience. I alone had 
no reminiscences to recall, no new experiences to 
relate, no tidings of mutual friends to recount; but 
listened with unabated interest, on toward the wee 
small hours, to those of these people who had parted 
at the threshold of life, and, by Providence, led in 
paths widely apart through eventful years, had this 
evening met again for the first time. 

I do not know whether Bishop Bowman would in- 
terest me now as then, looking at him through the 
enthusiastic eyes of youth. I contemplated him 
with very great pleasure that evening, in the midst 
of old friends and memories. The ample forehead, 
too pale for health; blue eyes, very pure and pleas- 
ing in their expression ; the whole face, spiritual and 


to the dining-hall, turned into the spacious room on | crowned with a golden shadow of hair ; a cheerful 


the first floor, atthe left of the hall, in the old chapel | 
building. Principal Larrabee led the meeting, and it 
was one of power. In that meeting young Bowman | 
and his cousin (General) S. M. Bowman, and, if we | 
mistake not, (Doctor) S. M. Vail, with others, first | 
publicly confessed Christ. 

A lady correspondent, at our instance, writes: 
It was in the Summer of 1850 that I first met Rev. 
Thomas, now Bishop, Bowman. Our party, east- 
ward bound, had stopped for the night at Williams- 
port—a beautiful town, nestled in the magnificence of 





smile, lapsing always into seriousness; a voice clear 
and sweet, with a suspicion of pathos in its cadences, 
such as one lingers to hear; the slight form; the 
manner exceedingly simple, graceful, and direct—a 
manner which, without design, wins at once the coh- 
fidence of man, woman or child,—all these are 
photographed on my mind, a part of the agreeable 
reminiscences of a Summer’s travel. 

The next day, as we climbed, in the good old- 
time coach-and-four, the Laurei Mountain, and con- 
versation wandered here and there, like a bee for 
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honey (having time), one of the party inquired of 
our oracle, * What of Professor Bowman?” To 
which the oracle replied: “He is graceful enough 
for a courtier, simple enough for a Puritan, frank 
enough for a child, grave as a judge, and pleasant as 
awoman. His common sense and conciliatory spirit 
will probably keep him by still waters and in pretty 
good pastures.” The oracle spoke truly. 

At the expiration of a year, I was thrown into a 
position which brought me into almost daily contact 
with him for a term of years, during which time all 
my first impressions of him were confirmed. z 

I early noticed his dislike of display, and the 
severe simplicity which marked his surroundings, and 
which intercourse with people of the world, eminent 
in rank and fashion, neveffor a moment modified; a 
quality needed then, and still more now, as a reproof 
and example to our people, whose tendency is to 
ostentation rather than to genuine refinement and 
intellectual culture. His influence in this regard was 
decided upon the young ladies and gentlemen in his 
care. They dreaded the playful remark, without 
censure, without sarcasm, with which he rebuked 
any manifestation of frivolous display. His own 
agreeable appearance made the offender feel that he 
had violated the law of taste, while the serious char- 
acter of the reprover indicated worthier and higher 
pursuits. 

No elegant gifts ever decoyed him from the neat 
and modest style which was natural to him, and 
which he also conscientiously maintained as a Chris- 
tian gentleman. Even the little children understood 
this. His little tell-tale boy once entertained me 
with the history of “ Papa’s boots,” elegant and no- 
ticeable boots presented him by some friend, which 
“papa had gone and given away, because if he wore 
them when he went to see the folks, they would think 
he was getting proud.” He succeeded in correcting 
this fondness for display in his students, a word from 
him being sufficient ; and those who have undertaken 
this task will know that to be no common success. 

Bishop Bowman was at that time an advocate of 
the co-education of the two sexes. He also favored 
the medical education of ladies, and had large faith 
in what woman is, and can be. 

He required that a young lady should be genuine 
in her education and accomplishments ; mistress of 
principles rather than a seeker of effects ; sensible, 
serious, and lovely ; industrious and skillful in what- 
ever pertains to her domestic sphere—all of which 
were of equal importance. “A noble woman nobly 
planned,” was the formula for the moral atmosphere 
he created around the ladies of the seminary, and one 
to which many of them have nobly responded. 

In the recitation-room, he was hailed with delight. 
“He makes every thing as clear as a sunbeam,” was 
the common criticism. Quite as much a favorite in 
the pulpit, we were not often favored with his ap- 
pearance there. The charge of a large family and 
of a seminary of learning left him little time for pul- 
pit preparation ; but, nevertheless, he sometimes, like 
a giant refreshed with wine, moved an audience 
deeply with the might of his eloquence. Possessing 





preaching talent of the first order—clear, logical, di- 
rect, fervent, and eloquent—with his never-failing 
naturalness of gesture, such a man could not be oth- 
erwise than a general favorite. He had, however, 
a native dignity which repelled undue familiarity, 
notwithstanding the smallness of his person; and 
an urbanity and personal charm which disarmed all 
dislike and opposition. He was claimed on all so- 
cial occasions. The country Thanksgiving festivity 
waited for him as much as the reception at the gov- 
ernor’s. Always the same simple, unpretending 
man, he recalls the example of Him who was equally 
at home and about his Father’s business whether in 
the cottage of Bethany or the palace of the/ruler. 

When once life is given singly to work, it is easy 
to accomplish much ; but how he managed, amid his 
numerous social and other weighty demands, to keep 
up with the times, to know what was going on in the 
literary and scientific and religious world, is still an 
enigma to me. In these matters, he was always with 
the latest advance. 

The two churches for the masses, the Romish and 
the Methodist, afford opportunity for the machina. 
tions of the ambitious offered by none other. The 
aspirant for office here has a fair arena, and, happily 
for the world, an equally fair one for the aspirant for 
usefulness and holiness, Not all the clergy of either 
Church have learned the value of the beautiful ad- 
monition of Kempis, “ Relinquish desire, and thou 
shalt find rest.” In Paul’s time, they who desired 
the office of a bishop, desired it with all its seeming 
poverty, contempt, toil, and persecution. There are 
none in these changed times to whom this “good 
work ” of the Church has been given, who, judging 
from the past, has obtained it with less’ ambition, 
with less desire for the attendant honors and good 
things of this life, or who, still judging from the 
past, will exemplify by the simplicity and humility of 
his life the saying of Jesus, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of 
this world;” and there are none whose election to 
this office gave more heart-felt pleasure to those who 
knew him best and longest than Bishop Bowman’s. 


JESTIVATION.—This word has a botanical signifi- 
cation, and refers to the flowering of plants. We 
want to harness to it a new meaning, one to which it 
is etymologically entitled, and make it mean the 
opposite of hybernation. Hybernation, wintering ; 
zstivation, summering. In Winter, bears, squirrels, 
insects, and birds hybernate, that is, live in a state of 
torpidity, sleep, and inactivity. Excessive cold brings 
the powers of life to a sort of stand-still; it is im- 
possible to get about comfortably: so certain animals 
sensibly curl up in the warmest hole they can find in 
a hollow or under ground, and lie still till the sun 
thaws things out again. Man shuts out the cold and 
blasts with warm houses, and dispels frosts and drear- 
iness by warm fires ; and finds his highest activity and 
liveliest enjoyment in the Winter. It is not quite 
so convenient to travel, but Winter is splendid to 
make homes more home-like. 

In the Summer, we estivate.. It is too hot to 
work or think. The natives of the torrid zone live 
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in luxurious idleness. Nature provides food; and 
they need very little clothing or shelter. In the 
higher and cooler latitudes, we have to work. In the 
Southern portions of the temperate zones, workmen 
commence early in the day, leave off by eleven 
o’clock; and resume labor by three or four in the 
afternoon. In the North, we are finding out the san- 
itary uses of leisure, and hence the increasing prev- 
alence of the fashion of Summer vacation during the 
strength of the heat of the hot season. It is as good 
for a man to zstivate in Summer as for a bear to 
hybernate in the Winter. Get out of the cities ; get 
away from work, and give the mind rest—give the 
cares, perplexities, and fatigues of business a vaca- 
tion. Go to Nahant, Newport, Saratoga, Cony Is- 
land, Long Branch, Cape May, the Adirondacks, 
the Thousand Islands, Put-in-Bay, or to Ocean 
Grove, Round Lake, Martha’s Vineyard, or any of 
the camp-grounds, where you can combine physical 
rest with spiritual profit; and escape the crowds, 
the late dinners, the dancing, fashions, fuss and 
feathers, and dissipation of the great watering-places, 
hotter often, more uncomfortable, than crowded city 
thoroughfares. ‘There is no doubt that health is pre- 
served, life prolonged, and business capacity im- 
proved, by relaxing from work in the hot season. A 
few minutes’ sleep in-the middle of the day is a good 
thing ; what the Spanish and Mexicans call a siesta— 
an after-dinner rest, often taken by hay-makers and 
reapers after their noon lunch. The civilized world 
is too work-greedy. God and nature put on heavy 
brakes, or the civilized machinery would get into 
such a terrible fury of revolution as would set the 
boxes on fire, blow up: the fly-wheel, wear out the 
running-gear, and tear up the-track. Winter inter- 
poses its kindly colds and snow-drifts and storms ; 
night, its kindly darkness ; Summer, its heats and 
rains ; Spring and Autumn, their benevolent floods ; 
and Sunday, its benign God-rest. Yet the interests 
of this worldly age defy each and all, and struggle to 
free themselves from these forces so friendly to ani- 
mal muscle and human brain. The ideal of life’s 
morning is play; of its evening, rest. ‘The middle 
portion, play, rest, and labor should divide about 
equally between them. Eight hours, on the average, 
is time enough to work either muscle or brain; 
eight hours, on the average, are required for rest, 
sleep, and repair, by fresh assimilation, the waste of 
muscle and brain. The remaining eight should be 
spent in eating, relaxation, social and religious im- 
provement—the opposite of that which constitutes 
our regular work. He who studies eight hours, needs 
to recreate the body; he who works eight hours, 
needs to recreate the mind. A sensible use of leis- 
ure, a principled “masterly inactivity” of muscle 
or mind, as each needs, is essential to health, life, 
and the best success. There is a time to play as 
well as a time to work; and idleness, judiciously 
distributed over life, is as essential to life as labor. 


CAMP-MEETINGS.—This is the season for the an- 
nual “feast of the tabernacles.” A few years ago, 
the inrush, upon these rustic out-door gatherings, of 








crowds of idle, self-exhibiting, pleasure-seeking spec- 
tators, caused a question as to their further utility, 
and led to a temporary decline. The last ten years 
has witnessed a wonderful revival in interest, and a 
total renovation in their modes of conduct. The 
war taught the art and the pleasure of “camping 
out.” The breaking-up of the war left square miles 
of canvas roofs on the hands of the Government, to 
be had for hire or on sale at reduced cost, and engi- 
neers of meetings were not slow to avail themselves 
of this circumstance. Railroads have changed the 
character of these meetings, as they have modified 
itinerancy and every form of social usage. They 
carry passengers and baggage by the wholesale, and 
families no longer load up the two-horse farm-wagon 
with sleeping and cooking utensils, provisions, camp- 
stools, and a few necessaries, pile the little ones top 
of the load, as though they were heading for the 
far West, and drive ten to twenty miles over bad 
roads, into the depths of unbroken forests, to camp- 
meeting. Companies are formed, grounds purchased, 
cottages built, streets and villages laid out, provision 
made for physical health, comfort, and enjoyment, 
and the religious privileges of olden time superadded, 
Reunions between peoples, Churches, preachers, are 
a notable feature of the occasion, as well as relaxa- 
tion from labor, promotion of social, bodily, and 
religious health, to those who resort to the woods or 
the sea-side. It is no wonder that Methodists adhere 
to camp-meetings. The greater wonder is, that other 
denominations do not adopt them. ‘Their physical 
advantages and their social and religious power are 
unquestioned. 


SIC vos NON VOBIS.— Mrs. Emerson, related to 
the philosopher and poet— Mr. Samuel G. Drake, 
antiquarian, and editor of the New England Genea- 
logical Register, can probably tell by how many re- 
moves—disputes with Mr. Will Carleton the author- 
ship of “Betsy and I are Out.” If Mrs. Emerson 
wrote the quaint monologue in question, she can 
write more such. 
book of a hundred pages, with numerous pieces that 
bear unmistakable relationship to the one in dis- 
pute. This one has all the author’s quaintness, pro- 
fuse flow of Saxon monosyllables, changes of scene 
and person, touches of pathos and humor, free use 
of colloquial grammar, and vulgar, sometimes slang, 
phrase. An ingenious Englishman traced the great 
“Unknown” “author of Waverly,” to the known 
Sir Walter Scott, by comparing his romances with 
his poems, and proving by internal evidences identity 
of authorship. If Mr. Will Carleton were to try the 
“sic vos non vobis” test on Mrs. Emerson, we are 
afraid she would prove a Bathyllus. 


On New RIVER, WESTERN VIRGINIA.—We 
should like to “ zstivate ” in just such a spot as this. 
Its retreshing wildness, its mountain streams, its un- 
tamed forests, are attractive to us in these days of 
heat and cust. We thank the artist for painting this 
scene, and especially for allowing the engraver to 
reproduce it. ‘The reputation of both, we are glad 
to know, is equal to their merits. 





Mr. Carleton has published a’ 
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